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a) 
r im after you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need, * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 


better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








Miners of this society are enrolled as perpetual 


benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


zs je @  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
The Circumcision 
Holy Name of Jesus 
AIEEE GRA Ss Otte PE aN eer The Purification of Our Lady 
| EE eee TTT eR rere ere ee St. Matthias 
Sts. Philip and James 
Finding of the Holy Cross 
E66 cgs cos anarvadnnssses onpeeeniainnconesesansaeeSeneaaee St. James 
EN ich bb nee Wak 1156 o5 60d bbh HORE Wee eRe ebesens St. Bartholomew 
Sept. 8 Nativity of Mary 
MN oeseinsused bonaS oh-0.00 A's nn cbelenes saw eseaaecmneae St. Matthew 
A Sts. Simon and Jude 
Ey ikcee sine Gs cha died 05s. gbad ve eensee bulbs ameeasa nana St. Andrew 
Bahk ca cece tortie na nneearseDan Relea testes sisamoes eee St. Thomas 
IG irik ndAahbhin eink 0d.54:500646s4-404 esse seeweenseeaaha St. Stephen 
BS BF aiansss.cui ne snndeiotdevbsescsescesscressoaed St. John, Evangelist 


AFTER DEATH 


ee je @®  @ One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


« ee e¢® © _ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 








Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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“This IS Christian Marriage’ 


AST year in our August issue we began a series of 
twelve articles on the Canon Law of Marriage by 
Reverend Adrian Lynch, C.P. It was concluded in the 
July issue. We can unhesitatingly say that no other series 
appearing in THE SIGN elicited so much spontaneous 
and such favorable comment. While the series was 
running and after its completion we received so many 
requests to get it out in book form that we have decided 
to publish it at the earliest possible moment. What 
particularly gratifies us is the large number of requests 
coming from priests both athome and abroad. Among 
these are several seminary professors who have signi- 
fied their intention to use the book as a supplement 
to the authorized textbooks. 
titled, This IS Christian Marriage. 
italized IS. 


Notice that cap- 


AAA 


E take legitimate pride in the number and variety 

of questions sent in to THE SIGN POST—the most 
popular feature of our magazine. A study of it will 
reveal the fact that practically 50% of the questions ask 
for information about marriage, and the majority of 
these questions display a woeful lack of knowledge 
concerning the teaching of the Church in regard to 
the contractural and sacramental character of matri- 
mony; the privileges and obligations of married 
couples; birth control, divorce, annulment, remarriage, 
etc. It has never been our purpose in answering 
questions to settle individual cases. That is outside 
the sphere of any magazine, and is the proper function 
of the local episcopal chancery. At most the magazine 
can give only an opinion on the case presented and 
refer the questioner directly to pastor or confessor. 
This policy THE SIGN has invariably and consistently 
followed, with the happy result that not a few chanceries 
have expressed satisfaction at our handling of marriage 
difficulties. 


AAA 


[. was the widespread ignorance displayed in so many 
questions concerning the Catholic doctrine of mar- 
riage that prompted us to provide our readers with 
a clear-cut exposition of the marriage legislation of 
the Church as set forth in the New Code of Canon 
Law. In writing his exposition the author constantly 
kept before him the audience to whom it was addressed; 
to be as simple and intelligible as possible he adopted 
the question-and-answer method. He has succeeded, 
we are Convinced, in presenting a rather unusual book. 
Our Catholic public are well supplied with tracts, 
pamphlets, books, and learned treatises—all dealing 
with marriage. But we know of no other publication 
on this subject which so extensively covers the matter 
and at the same time presents it in plain words, stripped 
of all technicalities or with all technical terms clarified. 


The book will be en- © 


| gd is only on the charitable supposition of these terms 
being misunderstood by them that we can explain, 
if we cannot excuse, the untruthful statements about the 
Church’s marriage legislation frequently made not only 
in more or less irresponsible newspapers but also in 
professedly fair religious publications of non-Catholic 
bodies with which we are familiar, and whose editors, 
we are Certain, do not wish intentionally to misrepresent. 
A striking illustration of this non-Catholic ignorance or 
misunderstanding by persons who should know better 
comes from the “International Congress for the Defence 
of Protestantism,” recently held in Stockholm, in a 
resolution which “strongly objects to the clauses of 
the New Code of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
declare null and void all marriages consecrated in 
Protestant Churches, and which make it possible for 
Protestants to be called before Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astical tribunals.”” You won’t find these clauses ex- 
plained in Father Adrian’s book, for the simple reason 
that they cannot be found in the New Code. 


AAA 


HAT you will find in it is a digest of the Church’s 
marriage legislation—comprehensive, plain, au- 
thentic. It will prove a handy reference work for busy 
priests. Seminarians will discover in it helps to solve 
difficulties to be encountered in their future ministry. 
The lay reader, for whom the book is primarily in- 
tended, will see this department of legislation as a 
whole and will be saved from the confusion or ignor- 
ance that almost necessarily arises from partial informa- 
tion on lopsided views. He will be particularly im- 
pressed with the Church’s insistent emphasis on the 
unity, the indissolubility, the sanctity of Christian mar- 
riages; her sanity, wisdom and holiness in safeguarding 
the most sacred of contracts, sacramentalized by Christ; 
and her unswerving loyalty to a moral standard that is 
being sneered at and ridiculed by a sophisticated 
world gone barnyard. 
For your convenience the accompanying coupon is 
printed. Clip and mail before you forget it. The 
price of the book is $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


Inte NardhTivelt Of 


THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


When This IS Christian Marriage comes from 
the press please send me —— cop—. 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


K OR the third time the Most Reverend Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, has been exiled from his native 
country. The pretext used by the Government was the publica- 

tion of the Holy Father’s En- 


A “Pernicious Foreigner” cyclical letter, Acerba animi, 
Serving a “Foreign Power” which, while deploring the in- 

tolerable conditions under which 
the persecuted Church is suf- 
fering in Mexico, counselled the Mexican hierarchy and priests to 
pursue a policy of such obedience ‘‘as would be shown by a man 
in chains whose neck is ground down by a stout boot.” The En- 
cyclical was used to stir up the anti-Catholic feelings of a dia- 
bolical clique who are ever on the alert to instigate fresh perse- 
cutions against the defenseless Catholics. Specifically the Dele- 
gate was charged with being a “‘pernicious foreigner” who had 
forfeited his Mexican citizenship through serving a “foreign 
power.” The “foreign power,” of course, is the Pope, whose 
temporal holdings comprise the small Vatican State of less than 
10g acres. The Government cloaked their real motives under 
the pretence that the Encyclical was an open declaration of war, 
and Plutarco Elias Calles, the Turk, blatantly proclaimed with 
mock heroics: “I am ready to occupy any position indicated to 
me in case this conflict should result in greater consequences.” 
El Nacional harped on the old theme: The Pope’s Encyclical is a 
declaration of war. . . . This feigned personality, who by some 
nations has been made to believe that he is an international 
character, speaks and acts like a petty King. His domain would 
fit within our Federal District; nevertheless he believes that he 
rules anywhere there may be a cross or a Jesuit cassock darkens 
the atmosphere. . . . It is very dangerous to attempt to govern 
in another’s house.”’ These quotations are sufficient to indicate 
the mentality, the temper and the animus of Mexico’s present 
Government. 

AAA 


"bee who see in the freshly fanned flames of anti-Catholic 
persecution in Mexico only another petty and localized fight 
between Church and State are blind to the fact that its signifi- 
cance reaches beyond the Mexi- 
can borders. It is another 
illustration of the worldwide 
war against God and all recog- 
nition of Him engineered from 
Moscow, for it is a matter of proven fact that the first phases of 
persecution in Mexico were directly traceable to Bolshevik 
affiliations. How the situation, so far as our own Government is 
concerned, appears to a Catholic outsider may be judged from the 
temperate and considered words of Ernest Oldmeadow, Editor 
of the London Tablet: 

“From selfish motives, and in the hope of favors to come from 
the U. S. A., the Mexican Government, a year or two ago, pre- 
tended to seal peace with the Church. Mr. Dwight Morrow, the 


The Reds Recognize 
Their Strongest Enemy 


American Ambassador in Mexico City, after making a bad begin- 
ning in his interpretation of Mexican religious questions, seems to 
have grown wiser with the passing years and to have done his 
best, in the end, to promote conciliation. But Morrow is dead; 
and until the Presidential Election in the U. S. A. is over, Mexico 
can indulge in No-Popery outrages with impunity. Indeed, 
even at normal times, Washington is ignobly tolerant of Mexican 
intolerance. In 1923, when Mr. C. E. Hughes was Secretary of 
State, that earnest American ardently desired to help Mexico 
and to ease his own country’s conscience by bringing about 
religious peace south of the Rio Grande. But when the Mexican 
Government tartly assured him that he was meddling in a 
purely domestic question Mr. Hughes did not persist. The 
monstrous Constitution of 1917, which was imposed upon the 
people in the most undemocratic manner, therefore held the field; 
and its tyrannical provisions make the work of Mexico’s pastors 
almost impossible. The sinister Muscovite influence which 
intrigues and works to dye Europe ‘red at both ends’ by means 
of Spain, is no less active in Mexico. The same unholy fire is at 
the heart of the whole world-revolt against Almighty God; but 
it pours out its noxious fumes through craters thousands of miles 
apart.” 

The worst feature of the present persecution in Mexico is not 
the exiling of the Apostolic Delegate but the restricting of parish 
priests to pitifully small numbers and limiting by every means 
their ministerial offices. Thus in the State of Vera Cruz (the 
True Cross!) a law has been enacted allowing only one priest for 
every 100,000 inhabitants, and in the middle of October the 
Government withdrew citizenship from all priests, commandeered 
all church property and directed that it be used for other purposes. 

A particularly sad thing is that so many sincere non-Catholics 
apparently rejoice in the crushing of the Mexican Church, not 
knowing, or at least not realizing, that the real reason for the 
bitter and spectacular warfare against the Catholic Church in 
Mexico, Spain and Russia is the fact that the Bolsheviks see 
in her the one great barrier to their anti-God program. 


AAA 


To be the meeting-place of the League of Nations is a monetary 
asset to the inhabitants of Geneva whose incomes are consider- 
ably increased by the presence of the various secretariats, official 
bureaus and large number of 
visitors. But to some people 
money isn’t everything. These 
put principles above simoleons. 
And among them are 37 Fed- 
eral Councillors and 170,000 Swiss electors who have addressed 
a petition to President Motta of the Helvetic Confederation 
in which they beg him to have the League Assembly removed 
from Geneva in behalf of “tens of thousands of Christians now 
enduring persecution, barbarism, and slavery.” They maintain 


A Protesting Voice 
from Switzerland 
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that, “The silence of the Swiss people, or their Government, in 
these circumstances is not compatible with our institutions, with 
the dignity of our nation, and with our good will to men.” They 
further state that the effort being made by Russia to destroy all 
religion within its enormous territory will be ‘“‘a menace to the 
moral progress and civilization of other countries.” One thing we 
are happy to say in favor of President Hoover is that he has not, 
either by treaty or trade pact, recognized Russia, and we fervently 
pray that he or Governor Roosevelt will continue the same policy. 
If the various religious bodies of the country wish to further a 
great moral cause they should make a united effort against the 
recognition of the Soviets. If they should put into that effort 
but half the zeal, earnestness and enthusiasm they wasted in the 
Prohibition movement they would accomplish something worthy 
of their influence, their energy and their belief in God. 


AAA 


Wits his characteristic forthrightness and honesty ex- 
Governor Alfred E. Smith assailed, in his Newark speech, the 


hypocrisy, double-dealing and bigotry of the malevolent agencies . 


that played such a conspicuous 

Bigotry: Bought and and unwholesome part in the 

: lying and vilifying Presidential 

Paid For campaign of 1928. Among 

these were The Methodist 

Board of Temperance and Public Morals, The Fellowship Forum 
and the infamous Ku Klux Klan. Mr. Smith directs special atten- 
tion to the codperation of the Republican National Committe: 

“Well, we will always have some people in this country that 
have nothing to think with. I understand that and appreciate it 
fully. And in my time I have helped that kind of people as much 
as any living man. But what I found particular fault with was 
that the Republican party, with its money, its power and its 
influence, incited and encouraged that spirit of bigotry. They 
should have discouraged it. But it meant votes and dissension 
within the Democratic ranks, and it is a matter of record that it 
was encouraged. 

“The chairman tonight mentioned the name of a lady that 
had a large part in putting before the country the Republican 
attitude with respect to that, and with a great deal of respect 
for her, I desire to have a little something to say about the career 
of Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 

“Do you remember the time that she appeared before the 
Methodist Conference in Ohio and urged the Methodist ministers 
to go out and preach to their people to bring about my defeat? 
That was on the theory that I had spoken against the Eighteenth 
Amendment. We know why it was. 

“Here is what she said: ‘There are 2,000 pastors here. You 
have in your churches more than 600,000 members of the Method- 
ist Church in Ohio alone. That is enough to swing the election. 
The 600,000 have friends in other States. Write to them every 
day, with every ounce of your energy, to arouse the friends of 
Prohibition to register and vote.” 

** A direct appeal. 

“Well, what happened? When the campaign was all over, 
Mabel was being put on the shelf. The Republican party was not 
quick or spontaneous in their reward for her questionable service, 

‘*So she wrote a little book and she said down deep in her heart, 
‘I will get hunk on them.’ And here is what she said in the book. 
Speaking about the speech, she said, ‘I made it at the request of 
the Republican National Committee, and not as a free-lance. In 
fact, I wired the committee, asking twice to be excused from 
making the speech, but I was urged by the Republican National 
Committee in two telegrams, which I still have in my files.’ 

‘So. that the real fact is that that speech did not sit so well on 
Mabel’s conscience, and she found it necessary after the cam- 
paign was over and the election was won, to explain that she was 
not there in her personal capacity but she was there speaking for 
the Republican National Committee. She further said that every 
single angle, every line, was edited in the Republican National 
Committee before she made the speech. 


“‘What happened? Naturally, a speech of that kind brought a 
great wave of protest from liberal-minded people inside of both 
parties, and she was repudiated by some of the progressive- 
thinking leaders of her own party. Senator Edge of New Jersey, 
not in so many words but in thought, said, ‘Keep her out of 
Jersey.’ 


‘Well, what was the answer of the Republican National Com- 


mittee? How did they receive the protest that came from all 
parts of the country and from all kinds of people? They received 
it this way: a New York newspaper, Sept. 27, 1928, ‘Mrs. Wille- 
brandt will continue the Smith attack. To speak under the 
auspices of the Republican Committee in the South and Mid- 
West. Newton explains her attitude.’ That means that he 
explains that she was talking for the Republican National 
Committee. Who was Newton? Newton was at that time Secre- 
tary of Herbert Hoover and is now Secretary of President 
Hoover. ... 

‘So as far as the Willebrandt incident is concerned, let it be 
written into the political history of this country that what she 
did she did at the behest of the Republican National Committee. 

“All the bigotry and intolerance that arose throughout the 
country because of her remarks can be directly charged to that 
political committee. 

“Do you remember the cartoon by Rollin Kirby that stirred 
so many people? He had a picture of that terrible-looking fellow 
that he called prohibition, with that stove-pipe hat and the 
battered umbrella and the terrible cadaverous look, and he was 
holding out his hand, and on his hand Mabel was standing with 
the blazing torch of liberty.” 

In printing this lengthy extract it is not our purpose to further 
the political ambitions of one party or the other. Any one who 
knows anything about the history of our Presidential campaigns, 
knows that from the viewpoint of religious hate that of 1928 
was the vilest. We believe that Mr. Smith presents the authentic 
facts and we wish to give them as much publicity as possible in 
the hope neither Republican nor Democrat will ever dare in the 
future to rise to political position on the stepping-stone of 
religious bitterness and intolerance. 
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‘ie National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has sent a report to President Hoover on the labor and 
economic conditions of the Negro workers along the levees of the 
Mississippi River. The Presi- 
Bleck Wen’s Besden dent has in turn turned over the 
report to the War Department, 
with whom the matter now 
rests. Some idea of the injustice 
measured out to these unfortunate laborers may be gained from 
this summary of the report published in the Crisis: 

“Tn the flood control camps along the Mississippi River, Negro 
levee workers average to cents an hour for a twelve-hour day and 
a seven-day week. Contracts for the levee building were let out 
by the United States Government to private contracting com- 
panies, who, in turn, hire the labor for the actual work. 

“Tn all the camps between New Orleans and Memphis a state 
of virtual slavery exists. Physical violence in the handling of 
workmen, insanitary camp sites, irregular pay days, long hours, 
low wages, overcharging by means of the camp commissary sys- 
tem “are a few of the abuses found to be general throughout the 
camps. 

“At the Forrest Jones camp, near Delta, La., the men are paid 
$1.25 for a 14-hour day. At the Neal camp, nearby, for a 13-hour 
day the workers are paid $1.00, with $1.00 weekly being taken 
out of their pay for tent rent and drinking water. 

“Camp commissary prices average more than 4oo per cent 
higher than the prices in nearby stores, with a 12 pound sack of 
flour being sold at $.60 instead of $.30; $1.50 for shirts selling in 
private shops for $.35; corn meal for $0.6 instead of $0.2 per 
pound; condensed milk at $.20 against a price of $0.7 for a similar 
can elsewhere. 


Along the Mississippi 
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‘A levee worker buys at the commissary, is not advised of the 
price of the commodity bought, gets no itemized statement at the 
end of the month, must of necessity accept the word of the com- 
missary agent as to the amount of his indebtedness, and has no 
recourse to anyone if he feels that he has been taken advantage of. 

“Tents for Negro laborers are usually crowded, unfloored, un- 
screened. There are no garbage disposal facilities, the diet is 
poor, unvaried, unbalanced, scorbutic.” 


AAA 


‘ie lawn mower of this depression has at last concentrated 
on Hollywood and clipped salaries so short that the long-green 
is already a cinema myth. Buster Keaton and Schnozzle Durante 

will now have to carry along 


Even in Hollywood Wis- with only a hundred silk shirts 


apiece; and Norma Shearer and 
dom May Be Learned = yyation Davies will have to 


adjust themselves to the posses- 
sion of a few Rolls-Royces instead of a flock. Truly the times are 
unkind, and the stars have done nothing to deserve this! In fact, 
we have always felt that they have done nothing to deserve any- 
thing. After all, the mere fact of smirking into a camera, and of 
puppet obedience to some director with an accidental possession 
of brains, hardly justifies an income of five figures, whatever way 
you look at it. 

But the overnight experts (otherwise, ex-pants-pressers from 
the East Side) evidently thought differently; and in order to get 
Mae Mobility or Beatrice Big-Eyes away from each other for the 
purpose of charming a fool public into a painless separation from 
its shekels, they paid salaries that would have made old Croesus 
gasp for breath and pass out forever. Now, however, common 
sense is blowing her horn over the dreaming realm of Hollywood. 
It is the end (perhaps) of the financial (and such) orgies. The 
clock has sounded the mid-night hour; Cinderella’s silks have 
turned to rags, and her coach-and-four into a pumpkin. Another 
bubble has burst; another fairy-tale ended. Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp has flickered out. 

Or has it? Maybe not. Those stars that are not shivering in 
their boots are laughing up their sleeves. So long as Puck’s dic- 
tum, “‘What fools these mortals be!”, holds force, nonsense will 
remain at a premium, no matter how much of a discount it may 
briefly suffer. And Hollywood has been—most likely will con- 
tinue to be—the happy hunting-ground of American folly. As 
soon as times sparkle again with the touch of gold, Cinderella’s 
story will be richly reenacted. The clipped pay-roll of to-day, 
with its lessons of economy, may be the certified fortune of to- 
morrow. 
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| our August issue we carried a splendid article by Reverend 
E. C. Schwegler entitled, ‘‘Lewis: Haberdasher Turned Theo- 
logian.””’ The writer describes the latest phases of American 
atheism, and in especial drew 
attention to the training, educa- 
tion, mentality and works of 
Joseph Lewis. At the time we 
little thought that the article 
would be noticed by the secular press; and our astonishment can 
easily be imagined when our eyes met “Profiles,” by Alva 
Johnston, in The New Yorker, issue of October 8. It seems that 
THE SIGN has crowned J. L. as the little American Atheistic Pope. 
Mr. Johnston writes: 

“The atheist Vatican is the twelfth floor at 317 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, overlooking the East River. The antechamber is 
ornamented with a bust of Voltaire, an oil portrait of Joseph 
Lewis, and an enormous canvas picturing the death of the beauti- 
ful Hypatia, one of the most celebrated of the early pagan mar- 
tyrs to Christianity. The painting is symbolic of Lewis’ de- 
structive attitude toward religion and constructive attitude to- 
ward sex. The Hypatia is a ruddy and arresting nude, which 


The Little Pope of 
American Atheism 


would have served equally well in the ‘Temptation of St. 
Anthony’ or‘ Phryne Before the Tribunal.’ The painter caught her 
just as she had been stripped, as history tells, by the piety of the 
primitive Christians. The Patriarch Cyril is striking at her with 
an altarpiece; Peter the Reader and hundreds of monks rush in 
with clubs, knives, and other weapons to finish the work. 

“After a brief wait in the antechamber, the visitor is ushered 
into the inner office, where the antagonist of Heaven sits among 
his trophies. On the wall, framed under glass, is a letter from 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes to Lewis, saying, ‘I cordially 
appreciate your sincere letter.’ Framed under glass also is a 
letter from Herbert Hoover, written when Secretary of Com- 
merce, which says, ‘ Many thanks for your letter of congratulation. 
I greatly appreciate the fine note of friendship it brings.’ The 
atheist’s gallery of autographed photographs includes those of 
George Bernard Shaw, Albert Einstein, and United States Senator 
Royal S. Copeland. Another framed souvenir is a full-page 
interview of Lewis in the Sunday Brooklyn Eagle, describing his 
program for preventing religion from nibbling at the public 
schools. On the pontifical desk lie copies of the latest selections 
of the Freethought Book-of-the-Month Club, a few of the recent 
treatises on the love life, and a copy of the national Catholic 
monthly, THe Sicn, for August, 1932, which has for its main 
feature a long article attacking Lewis as an ignorant ex-haber- 
dasher setting up as a theologian. This article is the most im- 
portant recognition that has ever come to Lewis. There has been 
a slight schism among the atheists because some of the followers 
of Charles L. Smith, president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism, insisted that Smith was entitled to 
the designation of the atheist pope. The Catholic magazine, in 
bestowing the accolade on Lewis, deflated the pretensions of 
Smith. Inspired by this unsolicited honor, Lewis is now trying 
to unite all atheistical societies in America in a great movement 
for the abolition of religion. He has distributed the magazine 
far and wide and always has a copy on his desk where no visitor 
can miss it.” 


AAA 


To the Most Reverend Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, on his being exiled from his native 
land for the third time in the cause of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
{To Dr. Willis Huggins, Presi- 
dent of the New York branch of 
the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 
on his being graduated with a 
Ph.D. from Fordham University. §[To the President and 
Faculty of Fordham University on being the first Catholic 
university in America to have wiped out the colored in graduating 
the same Dr. Huggins. {/To the Reverend Mother Katherine 
Drexel and her Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament on the opening 
of the New Xavier University in New Orleans. The building, 
costing $500,000 and paid for out of Mother Katherine’s private 
income. is the first unit of a plant tocost approximately $5,000,000. 
Xavier University is exclusively for the higher education of 
Catholic Negroes. See ‘An Old Challenge Newly Met,’’ pages 
231, 232. {|To Eamon de Valera on his “horse-sense” address 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations. {]To Lester Fulton, 
High School boy of Cleveland, who gave a quart of blood to save 
his father’s life; the next day he played a full game of football and 
made the touchdown that won the game. ‘{/To the Episcopalian 
Bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. William Manning, and the 
Rev. Rollin Dodd, pastor of All Saints Episcopal Church, for 
insisting on opening the church to Negro worshippers, and 
serving notice upon the bigoted, the intolerant and the racially 
blind of the congregation that an end must be put to race in- 
tolerance. {]To the Dominican Sisters on their enlarged House 
of Calvary, a hospital for incurable cancer patients, Bronx, N. Y. 
“To Marshal Lyautey and Admiral Lacaze, organizers of the 
Missionary Pavilion of the Colonial Exhibition held in Paris, on 
receiving gold medals from Pope Pius XI. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


PRAYER IN AFFLICTION 
Violet Alleyn Story in the ‘‘Times,”” New York: 


EEP me from bitterness. It is so easy 
To nurse sharp, bitter thoughts each dull, dark hour! 
Against self-pity, Man of Sorrows, defend me 
With Thy deep sweetness and Thy gentle power! 


And out of all this hurt of pain and heartbreak 
Help me to harvest a new sympathy 

For suffering humankind, a wiser pity 

For those who lift a heavier cross with Thee! 





PAGING COOLIDGE, SMITH, BAKER, DAWES 


HERE'S plenty of matter for sound reflection in this Editorial 
Review from “The Reader’s Digest,’’ October issue: 


The damnation of Congress for sordid incompetence has been 
a dominant theme in countless magazine articles this year— 
articles as scathing as any that have appeared in a decade. This 
sudden flood of invective obviously reflects public wrath that 
Congress, in a time of national crisis, collapsed into its worst 
welter of log-rolling. 

As Clinton Gilbert puts it in Collier’s, some two-thirds of the 
members of the House come from small rural towns and are in 
effect $3,000-a-year men striving desperately to hang on to 
$0,000-a-year jobs. If forced out of Congress they could never 
earn as much again, let alone enjoy the lucrative perquisites of 
office. It might be added that to serve the nation best, men 
capable of earning in business several times the latter salary 
would be none too good for Congress. 

Then why must the salvation of the country be entrusted to 
small town men with small town minds, ready to sacrifice the 
public welfare to picayune personal ambitions, while we see—as 
Walter Lippmann remarks in the September American M agazine— 
leaders with the political genius of Calvin Coolidge, Al Smith 
and Newton D. Baker running around to directors’ meetings, 
managing skyscrapers or privately practicing law? Why can’t 
we bring back men of this type to the legislative helm where 
they are so desperately needed? 

With characteristic eloquence and directness, Lippmann as- 
serts in his American Magazine article that we can put them there. 
He grants that we cannot make the public service financially 
attractive to them. Consequently it appeals now chiefly to 
mediocre men, or to unscrupulous men who will use public office 
for private profit. But there are other incentives to public ser- 
vice than monetary. They are distinction, prestige, honor. 

Prestige does attach to membership in European parliaments. 
Former cabinet ministers deem it an honor to serve Great Britain, 
for instance, in the House of Commons. But here we consider 
it beneath the dignity of a former President or Cabinet member 
to run for the House. With us, the way up in the public service 
is the way out of it. By the time an able man has become widely 
experienced in political office, he has progressed too far to return 
to the “lesser”? governmental posts on which, nevertheless, the 
well-being of a democracy essentially depends. 

Applying this thought specifically to Congress, Lippmann 
asks why Calvin Coolidge, Newton D. Baker, Al Smith, John 
W. Davis, Nicholas Murray Butler, Charles G. Dawes and others 
of like competence should not sit in the next Congress. Only an 
unfortunate tradition prevents—the tradition that it would be 
a step down the ladder. 

The simple solution brilliantly proposed by Lippmann is to 
persuade a few men of this type that it is their duty to return 
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to public life. In other words, if the title of Congressman is 
not now an honor to its bearer, then let leaders of national dis- 
tinction confer honor upon the title, by seeking to bear it. 

Here is a way out of the Congressional mess. Why sit and 
rail at Congress when we could actually do something—when we 
could each of us write to a dozen such men and plead with them 
to enter the legislative arena. 

The mere presence of such men when Congress convenes 
would inject efficiency and dignity into its proceedings. But 
more than that, if we had ex-Presidents, ex-Cabinet members, 
ex-Governors, in the House, a new prestige, a new glamour, would 
be associated with it. Other able men would seek membership 
as an honor. In Lippmann’s opinion the character of the House 
would be quickly and profoundly improved. 

It is grotesque that beneath the majestic dome of the Capitol 
should assemble a body that is aptly cartooned as a tawdry 
three-ring circus. Lippmann’s proposal would smash the tradi- 
tion that makes that possible. Independent voters feel impotent 
before the political machine that names the candidates they must 
vote for. But the political machine would be impotent before 
us voters if we would only rise and force upon our most dis- 
tinguished ex-officials the demand that they enter Congress to 
give it the prestige of their presence and the benefit of their 
unique abilities. 





APPARENT PAUPERS REALLY WEALTHY 


HEY’RE not all so poor as they look. The ‘Herald Tribune,” 
of New York, has assembled these six amazing instances 
from recent Press reports: 
Cash on 
hand 
Name, Home and Occupation discovered 
Paul Schelly, Philadelphia, Poverty-stricken recluse .. $60,000 
Daniel Sugrue, New York, Bowery bum 


era 20,000 
George McLeod, New York, Pauper................ 79,000 
John Johnson, Bellingham, Wash., Beggar.......... 10,000 
Mrs. K. Brooks, Philadelphia, Object of charity..... 17,500 
Mrs: M. Coppersmith, New York, Penniless scrub- 

a, See Stent eet ace pevnee sae ees 11,000 





“| AM NO LONGER ALONE” 


GAIN Fra Juniper of the London ‘‘Universe” gives us another 
instructive and edifying incident from the trenches: 


Cardinal Liénart, the Bishop of Lille, told a most remarkable 
story from his own experience as a military chaplain, when he 
delivered recently an address at the immense cemetery of Douau- 
mont, near Verdun. In the ravine of Froide Terre, during one 
of the terrific bombardments of the long battle around Verdun 
he was returning from a tour among the wounded at Thiaumont 
when he heard someone call out to him to go no further, as he 
would certainly be killed. He looked round and saw, lying in 
a demolished sap, a boy of about twenty from Paris to whom he 
had recently given his first Communion. The boy had been 
sent out to reconnoitre for his battalion, which was to advance 
to Thiaumont that evening. 

Alone in that inferno of explosions, his nerve had broken com- 
pletely. He had simply flung himself prostrate and could go no 
further. The chaplain tried to persuade him that he could go 
on—where the chaplain himself had just passed through. But 
the boy’s whole body was trembling with fear, and his eyes re- 
vealed abject terror. The future Cardinal tried to restore his 
courage, but in vain. 

Then, as a last resort the chaplain tried a very different appeal, 
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“T am carrying the Holy Eucharist with me,” he said. “Would 
you like to receive Holy Communion?” The poor boy accepted 
the suggestion with delight. ‘‘ Kneeling together,” said Cardinal 
Liénart, in recalling the incident publicly at Douaumont the 
other day, ‘‘pressed close to each other amid the rattle of the 
machine-guns, I gave him the Sacred Host. Then he got up, 
shook me by the hand, and said, ‘Now I am no longer alone; 
I shall get through; and if anything happens to me, well—I am 
prepared.” And while I made my way back, he carried out his 
fearful mission. Never have I felt so intensely as on that oc- 
casion the strength which our Faith gives to us in accomplishing 
our duty.” 





WASHINGTON, HERE THEY COME! 


HE Expense Account of a Congressional Campaigner in 
Arkansas is fully detailed in the ‘Post Dispatch,” of St. 
Louis: 

Meet Harney N. McGehee of Arkansas. Mr. McGehee lined 
up for the race for Congress from his district, but was left at the 
primary polls. Now he has filed his expense account with the 
Secretary of State at Little Rock. He records that he lost, 
among other things, four months and twenty-three days in 
canvassing: twenty acres of corn, six acres of cotton and a whole 
sweet potato crop; six sheep, nine goats, two beeves and a hog, 
donated to a barbecue; seven umbrellas, his lawn-mower and 
his home; that he shook hands with 30,000 people, kissed 472 
babies, cut two ricks of stove wood, kindled 29 kitchen fires, 
picked 62 pounds of whippoorwill peas; that he got stuck in the 
mud 9 times, in the sand 17 times, ran out of gas 19 times, had 
18 blowouts, preached twice, had 11 arguments with his wife 
and was dog-bitten 36 times. 

He suffered other indignities, many of them worse, but we 
cannot go on. His campaign leaves us bleeding sympathy at 
every pore. And despite it all, Mr. McGehee has no hard feelings. 
He’s going down the line for the ticket in November. “Let’s 
forget it, join hands and make it a Democratic landslide this 
fall, from constable to President,” says the man who is justified 
in bolting if ever a candidate was. If that is the spirit of the 
Democrats from the sidewalks of New York to the Golden Gate, 
then get out of the way. Washington, here they come! 





AND TEXAS HASN’T BEGUN YET! 


ROM the ‘‘Weekly Underwriter and the Insurance Press’? we 
learn something of the Lone Star State’s vast resources: 


Texans are said to be so proud of their State that they can’t 
sleep nights. The National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners is bound for a remarkable region if we are to credit the 
following preliminary announcement: “If the 1,500,000 tons of 
sulphur mined in Texas annually were in the hands of his Satanic 
Majesty, they would solve his fuel problem. If all the cotton 
grown in Texas were baled and built into a stairway, it would 
reach to the Pearly Gates. If the 255,557,000 barrels of oil 
produced in Texas in 1928 were made into gasoline, it would run 
a well-known make of light car throughout eternity. If all the 
hogs of Texas were one hog, he could dig the Panama Canal in 
three roots and one grunt. If all the Texas steers were one steer, 
he could stand with his front feet in the Gulf of Mexico and his 
hind feet in Hudson Bay, and with his horns, punch holes in the 
moon, and with his tail brush the mists off the Aurora Borealis.” 





BRITISH VIEW OF THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 


HE story of the American Revolution as taught English 
children differs greatly from the version given in our 
text-books. ‘‘The Pathfinder’ furnishes one illustration: 


History, after all, is largely a matter of viewpoint or personal 
bias. That is demonstrated once more by a new English book 
on American Revolutionary times and characters. From this 
publication it becomes startlingly clear that the story of that 


period’s events as told by English to the English is very different 
from what American historians have told Americans. In spite 
of the 150 years of talk about “better understanding” there 
seems to be still a very great difference in the ways of seeing the 
same things in which both nations are concerned. The book in 
question is entitled ‘Colonial Americans in Exile” and is written 
by the English historian A. G. Bradley. 

Mr. Bradley calls John Hancock a “prince of smugglers,” 
and while admitting that Thomas Jefferson was a man of real 
culture he accuses him of having been “obsessed by an anti- 
British craze,” which he also characterized as a “dogged provin- 
cialism.” Sir William Howe is charged with betraying his coun- 
try by “letting Washington off repeatedly.” Howe, he said, 
had an enormously superior force, and Washington “never could 
himself account for his numerous escapes from his opponent’s 
easy grasp.” Bradley explains it on the ground of plain treason. 
His story of the “Boston Tea Party” is worth giving. Here it is: 


“Tn quite good faith, and to help the East India Co., the gov- 
ernment had arranged for its tea to be shipped free of the English 
tax of a shilling direct to America, with an import duty of three- 
pence at the American ports. This meant a drop of ninepence 
in the price to Colonial consumers. Hitherto, Americans had 
mainly drunk smuggled Dutch tea from the great smuggling 
depot at St. Eustachius. 

“This legally imported Indian tea at ninepence cheaper spelled 
disaster to the whole smuggling fraternity on the Atlantic Coast. 
The repeal of the threepenny tax would have finished them. So 
this last remaining one of Townshend’s imposts served as well as 
any other for the new cry of “‘No taxation without representa- 
tion,” and the Boston hooligans were incited to board the East 
Indiamen and fling their cargoes overboard. 

“The populace were humbugged by the great smuggling houses 
into boycotting the Indian tea ships, and if the approaching up- 
heaval had not occurred the sympathetic public would have con- 
tinued to line the pockets of these worthy patriots with an extra 
sixpence over the legal price of tea. Yet by the man in the street, 
whether on this or the other side of the Atlantic, the “‘Boston 
tea party” is, I feel sure, generally regarded as an outburst of 
altruistic patriotism.” 


That sounds like a different party entirely from our Boston 
Tea Party. It is easy to infer that one side or the other is simply 
lying, but, to be honest and candid, the accounts of eye-witnesses 
of the recent expulsion of the “bonus army” from Washington 
differ fully as much as the English and American histories. It 
seems to depend on the point of view, and since we are human 
there seems to be nothing that can be done about it. 





PERSONALITIES AS REVEALED IN ANECDOTES 


NCE I wrote a newspaper column in which I undertook to 
tease Yale men about a football team of theirs which had 
gone through an unsuccessful season. I spoke of a current book 
in which a Yale halfback saved a small newsboy by snatching 
him up from under the wheels of an approaching trolley car, 
and I made the comment: “We do things better at Harvard. 
When a similar incident occurred in Cambridge, one of our third 
substitute ends happened to be present. But he didn’t bother 
to pick up the newsboy. He tackled the trolley car and threw it 
for a ten-yard loss.” Now, there was nothing in this which 
would suggest any terrific venom on my part. But fifteen read- 
ers canceled their subscriptions to the newspaper, and I received 
more than 200 insulting letters—Heywood Broun, American 
Magazine. 


O detail escaped the notice of Field Marshal Haig. 
Exhortations and orders had been issued against excessive 
cigarette smoking, but they appeared to have little effect. A 
sentry—in what he believed to be safe seclusion—was indulging 
in a cigarette, when suddenly there appeared Haig with his staff. 
The man hastily threw his cigarette on the ground, where it 
lay emitting a thin column of smoke. Haig said nothing to 
the sentry, but stopped alongside the cigarette. He sat motion- 
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less on his horse, his face set like a flint, and watched the smoke 
ascend, until the last trace of the cigarette was reduced to ashes. 
The sentry—equally immobile—stood stiffly at attention. When 
the last vestige of smoke had disappeared, Haig rode off without 
a word. In that district, there was no more smoking on duty.— 
Charteris, Field Marshal Earl Haig. 


IMEE McPHERSON went out on the streets of a strange 

town to “drum up trade.” She knew the value of suspense 

and unsatisfied curiosity. She stood on a chair at the street 
corner, silent, motionless, with closed eyes—praying. 

Footsteps, approaching, stopping. Voices, murmuring, ques- 
tioning, debating as to “what was the matter with her,” suggest- 
ing a cataleptic trance. When the crowd had attained sufficient 
proportions, Aimee’s quick eyes snapped open. ‘“‘Quick,” she 
cried, “follow me!” 

She snatched up her chair and ran down the street. Of course, 
the crowd ran pell-mell in pursuit. The instant she had them 
coralled inside the mission hall to which she dashed, she shot 


an order to the usher. “Shut the doors. Don’t let anyone out.” . 


In another minute she was on the platform. She had her 
crowd.—Mavity, Sister Aimee. 


RESIDENT HADLEY of Yale was a very lovable person- 

ality, with a slight but most engaging stutter. An eminent 
divine who was noted for the wearisome length of his sermons was 
due to preach (at Yale); he said to President Hadley just before 
the service, ‘‘ May I enquire the length of time set aside for my 
discourse?”’ The reply was, “T-t-there is n-no set t-time for 
the sermon, b-bu-but we have a tradition souls aren’t saved 
after t-t-twenty minutes.”—Doris Arthur Jones, Taking the 
Curtain Call. 


N their first visit here, a year and a half ago, the Albert 
Einsteins were given a dinner by the New York Times. 
A corsage for Mrs. Einstein ordered by the Times arrived late, 
after everyone was seated. So the two orchids were placed on 
her plate. Mrs. Einstein, who is near-sighted and always very 
anxious to conform to all foreign customs, showed no awkward 
surprise at this strange American hors d’oeuvre. She began 
delicately to eat it. A waiter relieved the situation: he tactfully 
removed the orchids. 

But behind the scene there was great excitement. A hospital 
was called and asked whether eating an orchid was likely to 
hurt anyone. But the hospital had no recorded data on the 
effects of orchid eating. To this day the wife of a German 
scientist knows more on that subject than this great hospital — 
Fortune. 


ING EDWARD, when entertaining the Shah of Persia, 

observed that the King of Kings ate his asparagus at the 

wrong end, leaving the soft bits and munching in his great brown 
jaw the wooden portions near the root. 

It was impossible to explain to the mighty Shah that it was 
customary to eat the tips of asparagus only. So the then Prince 
of Wales, to the amazed admiration of the court, also gnawed at 
the root ends of his asparagus. By touches such as these he 
earned for himself the title of the First Gentleman of Europe.— 
The Queen. 





TALK OF THE TOWN 
Excerpts from ‘‘The New Yorker” 


THE UNKNOWN CONGRESSMAN 


MRS. KATHERINE T. MULLIN, who lives in East 
ri 48th Street, was recently urged by some of her friends to 
write to her Congressman about a certain matter, and she had 
to admit that she didn’t know who her Congressman was. She 
determined to find out. She phoned the National Democratic 


Club. They didn’t know. She put in a number of other calls, 
which, with their results, we append: Tammany Hall, no answer; 
Police Headquarters, don’t know; 47th Street police station, 
don’t know; Mayor’s office, sorry, don’t know. She called a 
couple of friends and also the corner drugstore, none of whom 
knew. At last she rang up a bootlegger whose number somebody 
gave her and who, she was told, knows everything. “Hold the 
wire a second, lady,” said the bootlegger. Small pause. ‘Here 
y’are: call up Murray Hill 2-6636.” The lady phoned that 
number, which belongs to a local political club. “You live in the 
16th District,’”’ said somebody there. ‘Your Congressman is the 
Honorable John J. O’Connor.” 


FIRST AID 


LEARNED professor came back chuckling the other day 
from a convention of learned professors held in Virginia 
at one of the best-known resort hotels. He and several others 
were discussing an extremely abstruse subject one afternoon in 
the hotel lobby and were completely wound up in philosophic 
abstractions when a highly technical point of fact came up. 
There was disagreement about it, and it was decided to settle 
the matter. They all looked around, rather vaguely, for an en- 
cyclopedia, but didn’t see one. Then a professor more alert to 
the outside world than his brothers saw an immaculate clerk 
standing behind the hotel desk studying his nails, and went up 
to him. 
“Ts there an Encyclopedia Britannica in the hotel?” he inquired. 
The clerk was immediately all polite attention and regret. 
“There is not, sir,” he said. ‘But what is it you wish to 
know?” 


A LADY’S TRUNK 


NE of our young actresses prepared to leave for stock- 
company work in a New England barn. Having a great 
litter of belongings in the shape of galoshes, skiing sweaters, 
packages of old love letters, a de-strung tennis racquet, and 
things like that, she flung them into an old trunk for the nonce. 
At the end of the nonce she phoned the desk of the woman’s 
club where she was living and asked to have the porter sent up 
for her trunk—she wanted it stored for the summer. To her dis- 
may she was told that the club wouldn’t store the trunk. 
In her dilemma it was the lady’s good fortune to come across 
a friend who told her to call up the Chase National Bank. “They 
take care of trunks,” said the friend. The lady didn’t believe it, 
but she was desperate, and called them up. “Certainly, Madam, 
said the Chase National Bank, “we'll take care of the trunk.” Bright 
and early the next morning an armored car barged magnificently 
up to the door of the club, startling the doorman, startling by- 
standers. The four armed guards that come with armored cars 
stalked into the building, and after some delay were directed to 
the trunk. Two of them grasped the dingy straps at each end 
while the other two, with drawn pistols, one fore and one aft, 
clanked through the halls to the astonishment of wide-eyed 
damosels just coming up from breakfast. The trunk was cere- 
moniously hoisted into the car, the escorts climbed in after it, 
the door was slammed, and off went the tennis racquet, skiing 
sweaters, love letters, etc., under the stern guardianship of the 
United States Trucking Corp. 


UNRELIABLE 


LARGE woman stalked into one of the big department 

stores, looking wrathy. She flung onto the counter a one- 
piece bathing suit she had purchased there some days before. 
“T had thought,” she said, coldly, “that this was a reliable store.” 
The clerk examined the suit. “What seems to be the matter 
with it?” she asked. The lady glared. “They arrested me 
when I wore it on the beach,” she said. Got her money back 








“THE HOLY VALLEY” 


No. I The City 
of Rieti 


By Gabriel 
Francis Powers 


Seamer and the Angelus bells ringing 
in the afterglow; many bells, prayerful and 
tuneful. Bell-towers rising up here, there 
and elsewhere, all over the low-lying, 
dusky city. Black against the glory of the 
sky the square towers of the Duomo and 
Santa Lucia; and all the space overhead, 
and behind the mountain, one rutilant 
splendor of red gold. 

Opposite, or rather beneath us, and be- 
yond the Velino with its swift washes of 
blue and green, spread the Holy Valley, 
and the hills that bound it on all sides, 
misty now like the plain, were studded at 
different points by clusters of white build- 
ings which one could pick out—west, 
south and east (and the north, too, has its 
group, though it is invisible from the Rieti 
terraces), —Franciscan sanctuaries which 
owe their foundation to the Seraph Saint 
himself, and which lie, we do not know if by 
his will or by a higher planning, at four 
points which, roughly speaking, form the 
figure of a cross. 

The valley, this Holy Valley of legend 

and story, is most beautiful and fertile, 
’ and a great peace spreads over it as it does 
over all those places in which the Poverello 
lived and suffered. The town itself is de- 
lightful, and it has all the charm of re- 
moteness, for the railroad only reaches it 
by lengthy and slow detours, which dis- 
courage most travelers; and the autobus 
which plies daily to and from Rome is 
used almost exelusively by natives who 
have business in the capital. 

One almost hopes that the solitariness, 
which means quiet and a most suggestive 
old-world atmosphere, will be permitted to 
remain, for it helps to bridge the gap of 
seven centuries and to bring the modern pil- 
grim nearer to that blessed presence which 
still seems to pervade and to hallow this 
bit of green world that the simple folk who 
dwell in it continue to call La Valle Santa. 


IETI itself, a little brighter and a little 
more gay than the usual chief town of 

the province, has a splendid setting upon the 
flank of a hill, and ascends above the plain 
and the river, in terraced levels rich with 
gardens, some of them pensile; and it has 
remnants of great walls at the highest 
eminences, which mean that Rome held 
it in the ancient days; and then medieval 
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TOWER OF RIETI CATHEDRAL BUILT BY “ANDREW, PETER, HENRY” IN 1252 


churches and Renaissance frescoes which 
write its subsequent history in terms of 
architecture and pictorial art. 

The Reate of the Romans appears to 
have been chiefly a military stronghold; 
for if you stroll into the small Museum in 
the City Hall you are struck with the fact 
that almost all the inscriptions gathered 
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there refer to personages holding high 
rank in the army and honored as “ Fathers” 
and “Patrons” of the antique city. Pliny 
calls Reate “‘a town of the Sabines,”’ and 
praises the famous breed of its asses, 
Reatini asini, and the country, the Reatinus 
ager, which certainly means the wide and 
fruitful plain between the girding of its hills. 
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THE RIVER 

But the most famous citizen of the an- 
cient stronghold was Flavius Vespasianus, 
who ascended the imperial throne and was 
succeeded upon it by his two sons—Titus, 
of immortal name, and Domitian. 

Cicero was in Reate in the year B. C. 54, 
and celebrated the noble qualities of its 
inhabitants, and Terentius Varro, it is re- 
membered, was born in the Sabine hill- 
town. More than once, in the course of 
centuries, the alluring aspect of the valley 
and its fecundity caused the literary to 
compare it to Tempe, the renowned and 


pleasant vale of Thessaly. 
In the early Middle Ages different 
princes fought for supremacy over the 


fortified city, but probably its most 
prosperous days fell under the dominion of 
the Popes 


[ as to this Reate of the thirteenth 
century, grown to its softer appella- 


tive Rieti, that a barefoot Friar wended his 
way what time the Lord Innocent III was 
Pope (1198-1216). The Friar had come 
on foot from fair Umbria apparently in 
1209, and, ascending the hill of Poggio 
Bustone from the northerly direction, he 


looked down, for the first time, upon the 
| loveliness of the Reatine valley, 


which extended to southward at his feet. 


peace al 


No doubt he praised and blessed God, 
the all-powerful, the most high. But it 
is likely, too, that in that first unfolding of 
space inquil beauty, and subtle, sug- 
gestive mystery of veiled color, the poet 
Saint 1 silent as he gazed. God was 
present here as He was everywhere to him, 
and God is holiness. 

The plain lay mistily blue, indistinctly 
green, hue of lavender in the distance, 
with perhaps thin films floating from its 
water-c es, and the twin lakes lifting 


VELINO FLOWS THROUGH THE CITY OF RIETI, AND AT THE FOOT OF ITS HILL. 
FEET HIGH, CAN BE SEEN 


mirror surfaces of argent or pale blue. 
Valley of Rieti which, after his passing, 
would be called The Holy Valley—a 
name probably he never knew. 


O the north, Poggio Bustone; to the’ 


south, Fonte Colombo; to the west, 
Greccio, and to the east, La Foresta. 
Roughly, the tracing of a Cross. The quiet 
eyes gazed down, and no word of the seer 
is recorded, but he would learn to love this 
stretch of tranquil land with an altogether 
great love, and he would come and go in- 
cessantly, backward, forward, up and 
down, to the end of his life. One could 
almost say a second Assisi. 

After that first brief sojourn recorded at 
Poggio Bustone, Francis proceeded toward 
Rieti, but the town he entered, presumably 
by the Spoletine gate, was certainly not 
the bright, happy, prosperous little city 
we find now. It was a tragic place of great 
walls, ponderous fortifications, rude tow- 
ers and narrow dark streets. 

The Cathedral, twice destroyed already, 
was either in ruins or in course of recon- 
struction, for two tremendous catastro- 
phes had swept over Rieti. In 1149 King 
Roger of Sicily, fighting against the Holy 
See, captured the stronghold at the end of 
a long six-year siege, and sacked and 
wrecked it; and, as if the fate of war were 
not sufficient, in r201, on the feast of St. 
Lawrence, the chronicle adds succinctly 
“the town was destroyed by fire.” 

It had had only a brief eight years to 
recover and to rebuild its ruined churches 
and palaces when the Saint first saw it, 
and the signs of havoc must be clear upon 
it still. Only sixteen years later, in A. D. 
1225, the reigning Pontiff, Honorius III, 
would come from Rome to consecrate the 
rebuilt Cathedral under its unchanged 





IN THE DISTANCE MOUNT TERMINILLO, 6,700 


title of ‘‘Blessed Mary ever Virgin, Mother 
of God!” But the Crypt, with its relics of 
the Holy Martyrs beneath the altar, and 
its sixteen gray columns (one of which is a 
Roman milestone with the names of the 
emperors upon it) must have been well pre- 
served, for the historians of the Saint have 
recorded how he loved to go down and pray 
in that holy place, before the relics of those 
heroic ones who had given their blood for 
Christ. 

The great, square bell-tower which 
dominates the whole town and from which 
the ancient bronzes ring out their aérial 
volleys of vibrant notes, had not yet been 
erected, for the inscription upon it records 
that it was built in 1252, that is twenty-six 
years after the death of St. Francis. There 
is no definite memory of where the Saint 
lodged during his first visit to Rieti; and 
it is not quite clear if he was already on his 
way to Rome, or if he was on one of those 
apostolic tours of his when he simply went 
from town to town as the “Herald of the 
Great King,” preaching on the squares or 
at the corners of streets, and calling men to 
repentance and holiness in the name of 
Christ Crucified. 


“T)EACE, peace!” he would repeat to 

those hardened fighters for whom the 
whole of life was war, and “ Peace” again to 
the sons of the soil, too often taken up with 
factions and contentions. Whatever his 
purpose in coming to Rieti,* it is probable 
that he begged his bread from door to door, 
as was his custom, and that, for as long as 
he stayed there, he sought refuge at night 
in some lonely church or hermitage, some- 
what removed from the city, where his 





*His biographers assert that he came first to Rieti 
when he was on his way to Rome to ask the ap- 
proval of the Holy See upon his Rule. 
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soul might rest in the prayer of solitude. 

Yet when he was invited to take up his 
abode in ‘the house of some charitable 
citizen, he did not decline the proffered 
hospitality. Several roofs in and around 
Rieti claim that they sheltered the Seraph 
of Assisi, but these presences of the Saint 
always seem to have been during the latter 
years of his life. Perhaps when he was 
only six-and-twenty, he was not so well 
known and less note was taken of his place 
of dwelling. 

One of the earliest memories of him must 
be in some way associated with the church 
called now S. Francesco, for it is tradition 
that a very ancient small sanctuary dedi- 
cated to the Holy Cross existed there in the 
thirteenth century and that Francis de- 
cided to open beside it a sort of hospice for 
the sick brethren. 

It may be that the hospice existed al- 
ready for the poor of the town and that the 
Saint had lodged in it and waited on the 
inmates. For there must be some reason 
why the vast church dedicated to him was 
erected at that spot, superseding the 
previous shrine of Santa Croce, while the 
date 1210, though it may be erroneous, is 
given as that of his presence at the spot. 
Hence it is one of his earliest connections 
with Rieti. 


N 1217 Francis is back in the historic 
town, but this time there are certain 
proofs of his passage. He founds the con- 
vent of Fonte Colombo, superbly situated 
in the midst of a thicket of dense green, on 
the flank of a hill, and Poggio Bustone, 


whence the eyes of the Saint first looked 
down upon the holy valley, claims that in 
that same year the Brethren came to 
dwell in its solitary fastnesses. 


NE of the most beautiful incidents 
connected with the city of Rieti is the 
calling of Angelo, and the chronicles attri- 
bute it to the first passing of St. Francis in 
1209. The spot of their meeting is uncer- 
tain, but the house of Angelo is well-known, 
and it lies in the same region, though upon 
a higher level, than the ancient hospice of 
the Holy Cross. 

Angelo Tancredi, young, nobly born, 
brilliant, a knight of the Order of Golden 
Belt and Spurs, and delicately reared, too, 
for he had received the culture of letters, 
rare then in men trained to arms, was 
simply passing along one of the old gray 
streets of his native town, perhaps some- 
where between Casa Tancredi and Santa 
Croce. And there, with bare feet on the 
stone flags, stood Francis, on his face an 
extraordinary light, and in his soul a 
burning flame. 

He had never seen Tancredi before, but 
he saw him then, and his eyes loved him. 
“Messer Angelo,” he said to him in his 
musical voice, “long enough hast thou 
worn belt, and sword, and spurs. It is 
time now that thou take for belt a cord, for 
sword the Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for spurs the dust and mud. Come with 
me and I will make thee a soldier of Christ.” 

He had known chivalry and the desires 
of knighthood himself, and Angelo recog- 
nized a leader and the pure white light of 


faith. He followed the Saint immediately. 
The home of Tancredi is at the side of the 
street, beneath the towering crag that sus- 
tains the highest level of the town (the 
rock is fortified with adamantine Roman 
masonry of the classic age), and its rear 
windows overlook the medieval city of 
Rieti. 

The great door admits into a small 
courtyard with a portico on columns, and 
on the wall is painted a charming sixteenth- 
century fresco of Madonna, the gracious 
Mother clasping her Child in her arms. 
The image painted three hundred years 
later than the century of Tancredi may 
replace an older one existing at his time. 
The knight became one of the most faith- 
ful and beloved companions of St. Francis, 
the eleventh to join him, one of his first 
and most trustworthy historians, and died 
in Assisi in 1258.* 


ASA Tancredi was given, in 1289, by 
Pope Nicholas IV to four noble sisters 

of Rieti, Maria, Antonia, Chiara, and 
Giulia, who established there a community 
of cloistered Sisters of modified rule, but 
enriched with all the privileges of the Poor 
Clares. This monastery is still flourishing 
under the title of ‘‘Santa Chiara,’’ and is 





*Angelo was an otular witness of all that the Saint 
did and said around his native city and gathered 
these memories into his ‘‘Historiale de gestis D. 
Francisci in urbe et valle Reatina.’’ Some years later, 
by order of the General, the three who had been 
closest to St. Francis and most beloved by him, 
compiled together at Greccio the true story of his life 
which they called: ‘‘The Legend of the Three Com- 
panions.” (‘‘Legenda trium sociorum D. Francisci 
super eius vita et miraculés’’). The joint authors were 
Frate Angelo, Frate Ruffino, and Frate Leone. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF RIETI, AN EARLY CHRISTIAN BASILICA DESTROYED BY FIRE AND REBUILT IN THE DAYS OF SAINT FRANCIS. 


PORTAL WAS ENLARGED AND DECORATED IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


THE MAIN 


ON THE WALL CAN STILL BE SEEN SOME SCULPTURES FROM 
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one of the most venerable institutions in 
the city. 

The so-called house of Theobald the 
Saracen is at the beginning of a small street 
leading out of the Piazza S. Rufo, with its 
twelfth century church of the same name, 
and it is a very interesting memorial, as 
it is said that St. Francis resided there as a 
guest of this Theobald who was surnamed 
the Saracen. The house is built of large 
squared stones almost black with age, 
and one window in particular on the second 
floor is pointed out as that of the room 
occupied by the Saint. 


HE incident connected with this spot 

occurred perhaps during the latter 
years of his life, as it refers to a time of 
illness. Francis was in great pain and 
tribulation, for those things were being 
completed in his flesh which were “ want- 
ing to the Passion of Christ,” and because 
all things were holy in his estimation, since 
they were of God, he called Brother 
Pacificus to him and asked him to borrow 
a zither and to play to him a little for his 
solace and consolation. 

Pacificus had been a great musician in 
the world, composing verses and singing 
them to this own accompaniment, but he 
knew that minstrels and troubadours were 
not held in over-high esteem, and he 
wondered what the neighbors would say if 
they should hear music in the room of one 
who was reputed a saint. ‘‘Gladly would 
I give thee this slight easement, Father,” 
he replied, “‘but what would the people 
around us think who reverence thee as a 
holy friar?”’ 

Francis was too humble to rejoin that 
all good gifts are from God, and that music 
is one of the most immaterial and Divine. 
He answered instead: “Thou art right. 
It is better to forego the solace than to 
give scandal to anyone.” But He who 
knows was on Francis’ side. In the long 
sad watches of the night, with only pain 
for company and the strain and agony of 
sleeplessness wide in his eyes, the soft, 
penetrating sound of a viol exquisitely 
played stole in upon the consciousness of 
the sufferer. 

One version of the story is that in the 
old gray street of S. Rufo, deserted at that 
hour, under the pure starlight of Italy, 
some unknown player came and went 
beneath the window of the Saint until the 
dawn began to whiten in the east. An- 
other version is that God sent an angel to 
comfort His Poverello in the night. And 
the Fiorettt place upon the lips of Blessed 
Francis an incomparable word which he 
spoke to Fra Pacifico. When the Brother 
came to him in the morning, Francis said 
to him: 

“Brother, thou wouldst not let me have 
music yesterday, but in the night God sent 
me His Angel to console me. And the 
bow of his viol, as he moved it upward 
over the strings, rapt my soul out of me for 
sweetness. But if he had drawn it down 
after that, I should certainly have died.” 


In the year 1223, probably in the au- 
tumn, Francis passed through Rieti again 
on his way to Rome. Honorius III (Cencio 
Savelli, 1216-1227) was Pope, and the 
Saint had been commanded by Heaven to 
beg the sanction of the Holy See upon the 
Rule which he had been inspired to write. 
This pontifical! approbation was given on 
November 29, 1223, and, returning north- 
ward, St. Francis once more paused at 
Rieti. 

But it was at Greccio that he determined 
to spend Christmas—Greccio that you can 
see upon its hill from the terraced ‘gar- 
dens of Rieti, and where he inaugurated 
that marvel of love and tenderness which 
was his invention, the first Christmas Crib. 
These were the last journeyings of the 
Saint on foot, for he was drawing toward 
the end of his active life. 

In 1224 we find him at Rieti, Fonte 
Colombo and Greccio, the dear familiar 
spots attracting him with sweet, irresistible 
lure; but the Herald of the Great King 
had other solitudes as dear, and one far 
more inaccessible; and that was Mount 
Alvernia in Tuscany, the high, wooded, 
wind-swept mountain which he had re- 
ceived as a gift from Count Orlando of 
Chiusi, and where the Spirit would lead 
him at last, that in utter and most austere 
seclusion he might 


From Christ receive the final impressed seal 
Which for two years his witness body bore. 


On September 17, 1224, in the fastnesses 
of the Alvernia forest, Francis was indeli- 
bly stamped with the Signs of his Crucified 
Lord. After a long interval of hiddenness 
he would come forth from his seclusion 
with feet that could no longer tread the 
ground, with hands over which he wore the 
sleeves long, and with a side which, if it 
was touched, he cried aloud in pain. 

He came back wearing a special kind of 
sandals which Madonna Chiara of Assisi 
had made for him, and he moved among 
men again, but to go any distance he must 
have the humble mount of a donkey’s 
back. And always now he was absorbed 
in prayer, so that at times he would not 
know, if he were traveling, through which 
village he had passed. His body was 
upon the Cross, and his soul dwelt in 
Heaven. Only the remembrance of the 
Passion of his Beloved drew fountains of 
tears from his eyes. And by degrees, these 
eyes that had wept so much, began to 
lose their clear sight. 


OPE HONORIUS was in Rieti for the 
consecration of the rebuilt Cathedral 
(this solemn and splendid festival was held 
on September 9, 1225), and Cardinal Ugo- 
lino, who was with him, urgently invited 
St. Francis to come from Assisi to Rieti 
that he might receive, from the distin- 
guished physicians, who were in attendance 
on the Pontiff, some treatment for his 
afflicted eyes. 
Francis was not seeking alleviation, and 
would have preferred to remain in retire- 


ment, but Ugolino, a great personage 
in his own right, being a Conti of Segni 
and nephew of the late Pope, had be- 
friended the Poverello when he first came 
to Rome in 1209, and was intensely devoted 
to him, and the humble Friar feared to dis- 
please so kind and exalted a protector. 


E came in the autumn, what time the 
air is cool and fragrant, the mists 
hang in the early morning over the lakes 
and rivers of the plain, and in the wide vine- 
yards the great clusters of purple grapes, 
ripe for the vintage, offer their opulent 
beauty to the sun. Francis did not come 
directly to the city. He was too frail and 
worn to desire the contact of men, and he 
dreaded the crowds which everywhere 
pressed upon his passage. “‘ The Saint,” they 
would murmur, gazing with awe upon him; 
and again, “The Saint” when they flung 
themselves upon their~knees and tried 
with eager hands to touch his garments. 

The brethren brought him to within a 
few miles of the city and the Saint begged 
them to let him rest a while with the priest 
of S. Flaviano, a small rustic church on the 
edge of a great forest of oaks and beeches. 
The spot is infinitely silent, and green, 
and sequestered still, with the glad sun 
that Francis loved so much piercing 
through the thick foliage to touch with 
light the velvet of moss, ‘and the dim sanc- 
tity of sequestered glens. 

Here the Saint was besieged by all the 
people of the country roundabout coming 
to see him. But he received them with 
gentleness and spoke good words to all. 
Then the little company set forth for Rieti 
again, skirting the primeval wood, by the 
rude yet lovely sylvan path over which 
the trees stretch their branches, and from 
which, at points, the city with walls and 
towers and pensile gardens can be seen, 
resting dreamily upon its hill and watching 
the Holy Valley. 

As the Friars approached—and they were 
not alone, for a swarm of lowly folk pressed 
around their Saint—the Sovereign Pontiff, 
surrounded by Cardinals and prelates, 
came out to meet them, and the Poverello 
had the supreme humiliation of being wel- 
comed and embraced by the Vicar of 
Christ. Honorius insisted that Francis 
should be lodged as his guest in the 
Episcopal Palace, where he was himself 
residing, and that his own physicians 
should attend him. 

The statue of the Saint stands now upon 
the square between the Cathedral and the 
steps leading up to the Episcopium, and 
the eye rises instinctively to the old, gray, 
massive palace in which the Bishops of 
Rieti, from St. Probus, whom the martyrs 
came to fetch when he was dying (A. D. 
540) and whom Gregory the Great revered, 
to those of our own day have dwelt. There 
are parts of the structure so archaic and so 
black with age that one would not be sur- 
prised to hear they existed in the day of 
St. Francis—and before; but the main por- 
tion was restored in 1283, and to that date 
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we owe the peculiarly Gothic characteris- 
tics of portions of the architecture. 

The frequent presence of the Pope in 
this city, which was long his, explains the 
vastness and majesty of the antique palace. 
The great hall was sometimes used for the 
holding of consistories, Boniface VIII 
holding two here in 1299; but while this 
great hall measures 139 feet in length to 43 
in breadth, there are narrow passages, turns 
made with steps, dark corners and ancient 
portals, all of stone and hoary with age. 

The so-called “Vaults” on a level with 
the street are beneath the great hall, and 
they are altogether unusual as they are 
open to one side; otherwise they are not 
unlike the great halls of castles or abbeys. 
They offer a forest of columns, sustaining 


high arches of acute angle, and a pavement 
of flags. Architecturally the construction 
is most interesting and suggests that “‘Le 
Volte” may have been used as a Guards 
Hall or court. 

St. Francis did not remain long as a 
guest of the palace but it is certain he 
stayed there in the older, less splendid 
building, of which some traces remain, 
and probably this was the last place in 
which he dwelt in Rieti. The movement 
and magnificence of the court perhaps 





Another Article on The Holy 
Valley will appear in the 
December issue—Editor 





troubled his soul, for soon he persuaded 
Cardinal Ugolino to permit him to retire 
to Fonte Colombo, and, as the winter ap- 
proached, the papal physicians who con- 
tinued to attend him advised him to leave 
the bleak hill and to seek the milder climate 
of Siena. 

Francis obeyed, as he always did, and 
Siena was the last place in which he so- 
journed away from his native Assisi. 
When he himself realized that his Sister 
Death was approaching, he desired that 
she should find him at S. Maria degli 
Angeli, and there she met him on the third 
of October, 1226. But Rieti keeps the radi- 
ance of his face in her gentle sunshine, and 
her valley has been called holy and blessed 
ever since he passed that way. 





The Wood of Fair Waters 


W. came out of the gentle gray drizzle 
that is so often the atmosphere of Paris 
into the cool rainless quiet of the country- 
side. My young son had wanted to see at 
least one of the War cemeteries of France, 
and that is why we found ourselves, this 
last day before we were to sail for home, 
at the entrance of ‘Belleau Wood. 

We had paused for a moment in the 
house where records are kept, and so had 
lost the party of tourists who had come in 
with us, and wandered out into the wood 
by ourselves, into its ravaged past and its 
still present. 

It is a wood which was once a private 
preserve, noted for the beauty of its great 
trees and its green-bordered paths. Now, 
Belleau Wood is remembered throughout 
the world for the terrible conflict that 
raged there over a decade ago—a battle 
that changed the wood and made it a thing 
of pathos and uselessness. Even after these 
years when peace has had her way, it all 
looked crippled, tormented. The great 
trees still lifted broken arms to the sky, 
and the little new vines that climbed 
around them made their death seem only 
more starkly death. 

The Wood of Death should be the name 
of this which once was called the Wood of 
Fair Waters, I thought. There were waters 
there still—but they were merely sad little 
trenches dug by men in a futile effort to 
push away death for an hour or two longer; 
or, perhaps, a great hole where a shell tore 
its way, and where the rains collected and 
turned it to brackish pools. 

If the wood had a soul, that soul seemed 
dead. Beyond it, where the cemetery 
stretched out with its endless rhythm of 
crosses, there seemed more life than where 
we were standing—where green things were 
only the fantastic decorations of a tomb. 

There was a broken little tower with 
topsy-turvy bricks and rusty shells where 
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a sturdy bronze tablet told how many 
men had been killed inside. There were 
bits of shell scattered about and rusting 
helmets. There was a canteen with a hole 
in its side, where perhaps an enemy bullet 
had deprived some man of the water that 
meant life. 

The French Government has allowed 
nothing to be touched, nothing to be 
changed. The Wood of Fair Waters, as I 
stood there, seemed to be only a Museum 
of Hate. 

But, somehow, as we wandered through 
the desolate place, with its sharp contrast 
of the death of great trees that took so 
many of God’s years to bring to their tall 
perfection, and the little green life that 
crept so furtively under foot as if fearful 
of more destruction if it tried to climb 
higher, I was aware of something else. 

Here, where everything seemed un- 
changed since the day of the battle, there 
was instead constant continual change. 
The rusty little tin plates, the kettles on 
sagging tripods, were already half de- 
stroyed by corrosion, by chemical change. 
The fragments of shell had lost their sharp 
edges. The pieces of wood put at the 
bottom of shallow trenches, so that the ter- 
rible chill of dampness could be held at bay, 
were rotting and frayed like ragged cloth. 

The eternal aliveness of nature was here, 
working, deeply and slowly and quietly, tak- 
ing back to herself and using for her own 
purposes all the foolish instruments of de- 
struction that man had made—little perish- 
able things of hate—and, like hate, perish- 
able. The all embracing element in the world 
was taking back to itself all these things of 
rancor and hate and misunderstanding 
and working them into the earth again. 


And I thought, as I stood there, how 
from these broken weapons great trees will 
again flourish and grow, and the rusting 
steel that brought death will tinge the 
leaves with life. And, content, will walk 
again with love in the green little paths, 
and the wood will again be called the Wood 
of Fair Waters. 

“‘They will come back some season; it may 
be a hundred years; 
It is all one to Nature with the centuries 
that are hers. 
She shall bring back her children, 
And dry all their tears.” 


ANY times, in as many centuries, 
War and Hate have come. And 
each time out of things that dealt death, out 
of the rusty weapons whereby men defended 
great causes or small by the method of war, 
out of our firm hate and our faltering love, 
nature has moulded anew beauty and life. 
No matter if rage forged the weapon, the 
waving grasses and the living trees that 
grow from its ruin will have the same love- 
liness, the same purity that Eden’s stain- 
less Garden held. 

The high hearted purpose for which men 
die remains; the hate is lost—their hearts 
melt back into the earth that knows no 
strife. For a while we may have with us a 
Museum of Hate, but it will disappear in 
time. Only the high purpose will remain, 
and, as an ugly cross became the world’s 
most radiant living Tree, so our twisted 
intentions, our broken ideals will grow to 
newer, lovelier life. 

It was a consoling thought I carried with 
me from that dismal place; that, as nature 
makes new life and new beauty from these 
broken shards men left behind, so from 
our faltering love and from the “high that 
proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard,” the Spirit that moves all spirits will 
shape things greater and better than we 
can create or even divine. 











The REAL SITUATION 
By Denis Cink in GERMANY 


B veers have been moving so fast in 
Germany that it is impossible to discuss 
the situation with any precision in writing 
some weeks before this article can be pub- 
lished. But certain general factors will 
have a large influence upon the next 
phase of a situation which: is developing 
very rapidly. 

It may be useful to disentangle them 
from the complicated picture which is 
presented by the news from week to week. 
There are several issues involved which 
affect Catholic organization directly, and 
in which Catholic influences, both in 
Germany and in other countries, may yet 
play a large part. 

At the time of writing, the Reichstag 
has been dissolved by Chancellor von 
Papen, but not until after his Government 
had been repudiated by a vote of censure, 
which was carried by the enormous major- 
ity of 513 to 32. It must seem almost 
incredible to anyone outside Europe that 
any Government should attempt to carry 
on in face of that overwhelming expression 
of “no-confidence.” 

Nevertheless it is still quite probable 
that the von Papen Government will carry 
on. The immense vote against it has 
caused no surprise. To some extent it 
does not even represent so strong a 
feeling of protest as might appear. The 
German Parliament was faced with decrees 
which practically abolished parliamentary 
government, and it could scarcely have 
done otherwise than repudiate a Ministry 
which has been appointed without regard 
to the composition of the Reichstag. 


An Abnormal Situation 


VERYONE in Germany knows that 

the situation is entirely abnormal. 

For years now it has become impossible to 
form a Government which could count up- 
on a secure majority in the Reichstag, be- 
cause of the large number of parties which 
exist, owing to proportional representation. 
Every Government has lived from hand 
to mouth, liable to be overthrown by some 
new combination of groups on any issue 
that arose; and parliamentary government 
—which is a quite recent innovation in 
Germany—had fallen into utter discredit. 
For years the Catholic Center party has 
held the balance of power, and it has fre- 
quently provided the heads of the Govern- 
ment. Dr. Briining, its present leader, 
showed most remarkable ability in keeping 
his loosely connected coalition together 
until he was unexpectedly dismissed by 
President von Hindenburg not long ago. 


He had also set himself to carry through a 
wide program of social reform, largely 
on the lines of the Papal encyclicals, which 
commanded wide-spread sympathy. 


Reckless Leader: Desperate People 


HAT has produced the present pre- 

carious situation is the rapid growth 
of Hitler’s National Socialist, or ‘‘ Nazi,” 
party. Hitler is one of the strangest per- 
sonalities in modern Europe. He is not 
even German by nationality, because he was 
born across the German frontier; and, al- 
though he fought in the German army all 
through the War, and has spent his life in 
trying to revive Germany’s spirit in resis- 
tance to the settlement imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, he was not until 
recently even eligible to sit in the German 
Parliament. 

He has never been a member of it; but 
he has created, outside Parliament, one of 
the most extraordinary agitations ever 
seen. A few years ago very few people 
took him seriously, except for his danger- 
ous gifts as a mob orator and as a political 
organizer. But when unemployment and 
trade depression grew so rapidly in Ger- 
many that the country became desperate, 
and was prepared to consider an open 
repudiation of its war indemnity pay- 
ments, Hitler suddenly emerged as the 
reckless leader whom a desperate people 
were prepared to follow. 

None of the older parliamentary parties 
were willing to face the consequences of 
declaring boldly and openly for immediate 
repudiation; but Hitler declared for it all 
the time. Those who had lost so much, 
and had grown desperate in the face of 
increasing economic chaos, rallied to 
Hitler’s campaign; and within a year he 
had gathered around him a most formi- 
dable army of drilled and determined men, 
inspired by his own reckless spirit of 
agitation, and backed by vefy powerful and 
wealthy interests. 

Chancellor Briining, the leader of the 
Catholic Centre Party, was attending con- 
ference after conference and trying to 
convince other countries that Germany 
was unable to pay her obligations under 
the Treaty settlement. But Hitler was 
stumping the country, and drilling his 
hundreds of thousands of eager recruits, 
to proclaim that, whether Germany could 
or could not pay, she certainly would not 
pay. As conditions grew worse, it seemed 
that Hitler’s agitation was producing much 
more effect abroad than all the skilful and 
energetic diplomacy of Dr. Briining. 
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The Nazis gained support everywhere 
and began to proclaim that the whole of 
Germany was behind them. Their propa- 
ganda wassoably managed that they gained 
much by mass suggestion. The impression 
grew everywhere, both in Germany and 
outside, that Hitler did indeed speak for 
an overwhelming majority of the people. 

His program, however, was much 
more than a mere refusal to pay indemni- 
ties and reparations. He had organized 
his movement originally very much on the 
lines of Mussolini’s Fascisti in Italy, as an 
organization of ex-service men who were 
determined to stamp out Communism. It 
was to be a national movement based 
chiefly upon the workers and insisting upon 
the things which Communism opposes. 

It was to inspire the Socialist movement 
in Germany with an ultra patriotic pro- 
gram, reviving Germany’s old spirit of 
military self-confidence, and repudiating 
fiercely the international pacifism of Mos- 
cow. Local conditions in Germany gave 
it other peculiar characteristics. The Com- 
munist movement in Germany, as in most 
countries, was largely directed by Social- 
ist Jews. It had been originated by Jews, 
Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lassalle, and many 
others. For that reason Hitler proceeded 
to exploit the strong anti-semitic prejudice 
which exists in many parts of Germany; 
and from denouncing Jewish Socialists he 
passed easily to denouncing Jewish capital- 
ists and financiers, who were alleged to 
have corrupted the pure national spirit of 
Germany. Hence his movement came to 
stand for a vigorous program, a hundred- 
per-cent German, with a variety of ob- 
jectives. It was to repudiate all payment 
of reparations; to win back the provinces 
taken from Germany, especially in the 
east and in Poland, by the Peace Treaty; 
it was to drive all Jews out of Germany 
and to confiscate their property. And 
coupled with these definite objectives was 
to be a determined effort to revive the 
military spirit of Germany and to insist 
upon her right to arm herself in defiance of 
all treaties imposed after the war. 


For Direct Action 


O achieve that program, Hitler and his 

friends proceeded with a reckless cam- 
paign to discredit all parliamentary govern- 
ment. Direct action was to solve all prob- 
lems. They had no use for ballot boxes, 
and still less for the complicated game of 
playing off one parliamentary group against 
another in the Reichstag. Against them 
they had the formidable organization of the 
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Communists, who treated the Reichstag 
simply as a means of dislocating public 
administration, and made no pretence of 
voting for or against legislative measures 
on their merits. 

Before long Hitler was able to secure the 
election of a considerable number of depu- 
ties of his own party; and they, like the 
Communists, proceeded to treat parlia- 
mentary procedure with derision, waiting 
for any opportunity to turn out any Gov- 
ernment on any pretext. When his move- 
ment grew rapidly, he did not enter into 
any coalition with other groups, but an- 
nounced that before long the Nazis would 
have an overwhelming majority in the 
Reichstag, and would take over the duty 
of ruling Germany. 


Centrists vs. Nazi 


eg? winter the opportunity of testing 
s his professions on a national scale was 
presented by the elections to the German 
Presidency. He himself stood as the Nazi 
candidate, and the menace to public order 
in Germany was so serious that old Marshal 
von Hindenburg agreed to stand again for 
reélection against him. Up to the last 
moment no one knew what the result 
would be. But Hitler was decisively de- 
feated, not only in the first ballot, but also 
in the second, when the extreme National- 
ists transferred their votes to him. 

And now again the issue has been tested 
by the recent general elections to the 
Reichstag. Once more Hitler announced 
that he was going to sweep the country; 
and once more he failed to win even 4o per 
cent of all the votes cast. His gains had 
nevertheless been very considerable; and 
with the large Communist block in the 
Reichstag it became evident that no 
Government could possibly endure against 
the constant danger of a combined attack 
from the reckless parties of the Right and 
of the Left. 

In those conditions a great effort was 
made, after the general elections, to bring 
about a coalition between the Nazis and 
the Catholic Centre Party under Dr. 
Briining. The Catholic Centre was will- 
ing to join with Hitler in forming a Gov- 
ernment; but the gulf between their pro- 
grams was impossible to bridge. The 
Centre Party has since the War been en- 
deavoring to translate into practice the 
social teaching of the Papal encyclicals. In 
foreign politics it has also been largely 
guided by the exhortations of the Holy 
See. 

But Hitler’s whole program is plainly 
incompatible with Catholic doctrine. He 
preaches—just as the Action Frangaise 
royalists preached in France, until they 
were condemned by the present Holy Father 
—that there can be no possibility of recon- 
ciliation between nations which are hered- 
itary enemies, and that France and Ger- 
many must forever arm against each other. 
He preaches that the lives and property of 
his opponents are exempt from the ordinary 
right to protection. Against Communists, 


Socialists, and especially Jews, he has in- 
cited his followers to commit every sort of 
violence. 

The recent general elections produced 
extraordinary outbursts of savagery on the 
part of the Nazis, and also of the Com- 
munists. In many places bombs were 
thrown into the houses of Socialists and 
Communists with every intention to kill 
and to destroy. In one case the house of 
a Communist was entered, and he and his 
family were kicked to death with almost 
incredible brutality. When the elections 
were over the Government passed drastic 
legislative decrees, inflicting the death 
penalty for such offences. But when a 
group of four Nazis were convicted of the 
brutal murder of the Communists, the 
whole Nazi movement pledged itself to 
support them, acclaiming them openly as 
heroes, with no sort of apology for the 
brutality of their crime. 

Seeing that Hitler has twice failed to 
obtain more than one-third of all the votes 
in Germany for his program, there can be 
no possible ground for claiming that he 
represents even a majority of the country. 
Yet his followers regard themselves as 
being above the law. In the Reichstag, 
where they are now the most numerous 
single party, they demand to be treated as 
though the whole of Germany supported 
them. A coalition between them and the 
Catholic Centre would require a great 
change of attitude on their part. Yet be- 
fore the general elections there was real 
hope of such a combination. 


Catholic Succeeds Catholic 


RUNING had earned the respect of all 
constitutionalists by his skilful han- 
dling of a desperately difficult situation. 
Hindenburg, who had very little in common 
with so intensely Catholic a Chancellor, 
had grown to respect him greatly, and their 
relations had become really cordial. But 
Dr. Briining has come into German poli- 
tics through his life’s work on the Catholic 
Trade Union movement in Germany; and 
the social reform program of the German 
Centre Party eventually outraged Hinden- 
burg’s convictions regarding the sanctity 
of the old feudal régime. He watched 
Briining’s encouragement of the trade 
unions with considerable doubts; and at 
last, when he was faced with legislation 
for the break-up of the great feudal 
estates, he felt that duty compelled him 
to calla halt. Accusing Briining of having 
sponsored ‘‘ Bolshevik measures,” he dis- 
missed him after an interview of a very 
few minutes. The whole German situ- 
ation has been in the melting pot ever 
since. 

Yet it appeared at first, when Hinden- 
burg called upon Herr von Papen to form 
a new Ministry, as though the idea of a 
coalition between the Catholic Centre and 
the Nationalists of the extreme right was 
still in contemplation. No one had ever 
thought of von Papen as a candidate even 
for a subordinate Ministry. His reputa- 


tion, in so far as he was widely known, 
rested upon his record during the War, 
when he had been military attaché to the 
German Embassy at Washington. In that 
capacity he had become involved in various 
secret conspiracies and intrigues, and he 
was expelled from the United States for 
complicity in a plot to destroy certain 
factories which were producing munitions 
for the Allied armies. 


A Significant Choice 


S a politician no one had thought much 
of von Papen. His selection by Hin- 
denburg was obviously significant. The first 
thing that everybody recognized, apart from 
his character as a typical aristocratic sol- 
dier, was that he was a Catholic who had 
been actively concerned in various Catholic 
organizations. He was rich, and he owned 
the daily newspaper of the Catholic Centre 
Party, Germania, which has long been re- 
garded as one of the most influential 
organs of public opinion. -On the face of 
things, it looked as though the Catholic 
Centre was once again being called upon to 
provide a successor to its own leader, Herr 
Briining. 

But von Papen had, in fact, taken no 
active part in Centre Party politics. He 
had left the newspaper entirely to the 
direction of its editors; and when he was 
made Chancellor, in succession to Briining, 
his own newspaper even expressed its dis- 
approval. Nevertheless his Catholic con- 
nections obviously provided many useful 
channels for negotiation; and the Cabinet 
of non-political Ministers which has gov- 
erned Germany under his chairmanship in 
recent months is obviously intended to 
achieve some sort of rapprochement be- 
tween the nationalist Right and the 
Catholic Centre. Bearing that in mind, 
the overwhelming vote against von Papen’s 
Government in the Reichstag, in which 
the Catholic Centre joined in voting 
against him, means much less than would 
appear. Everybody knows that a normal 
parliamentary régime is unworkable, as 
long as the Nazis and the Communists are 
both ready to combine in wrecking the 
constitution. 

Meanwhile there are indications that von 
Papen has already made some progress 
towards restoring stable conditions. Con- 
stitutional government in Germany, in so 
far as it means parliamentary government, 
must imply that for years to come the 
Catholic Centre will continue to hold the 
balance of power. Alone among the many 
political groups, it has continued to gain 
support, even while Hitler has been gather- 
ing support at the expense of all the other 
parties in a most abnormal period. Even 
if Hitler’s demagogic agitation cannot be 
expected to die down suddenly, there is 
very little likelihood of its growing to 
greater dimensions than it has reached in 
the last two elections for the Presidency 
and the Reichstag. 

Some large transformation will have to 
be effected which will allay the discontent 
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of the conservative nationalists. Every 
self-respecting German will always detest 
and abominate the restrictions imposed by 
the Treaty of Versailles. Within the past 
few months von Papen’s Government has 
been able to conclude an agreement which 
virtually wipes out reparations forever. 
The next step must be to concede, at least 
in principle, Germany’s right to arm and 
train her manhood on the same basis as 
any other nation, without restriction by 
any treaty arising out of the late War. 
Cancellation of reparation payments has 
deprived Hitler of half his appeal. If the 
Powers have the sense to recognize Ger- 
many’s right to arm as she sees fit, instead 
of imposing obsolete restrictions, then 
Hitler’s occupation will have gone. He 
will then be no more than a violent fanatic, 
preaching death and destruction to any- 
one whom he chooses to denounce as 
either a Communist or a Jew. 


A Megalomaniac Agitator 


IS influence has been enormously 

magnified by transitory conditions 
which are already beginning to pass away. 
Had it not been for the world depression of 
trade, Germany would not have felt the 
pinch of reparation payments so acutely 
that she was driven to following a megalo- 
maniac agitator who was not even a German 
citizen. Had not Germany realized that 
every country was feeling the same trade 
depression she would not have hoped to 
win cancellation of reparations on the 
ground that they were a root cause of 
world depression. 

Hitherto Hitler’s brownshirts have led 
the agitation for Germany’s resurrection 
from bondage. He has been carried on the 
crest of a wave of national revival. But of 
late his forces have been disintegrating. 
For a short time it appeared as though von 
Papen’s Ministry had not a friend in the 
world. But there were cross-currents 
which have gradually modified the situa- 
tion. The old ex-service men’s organiza- 
tions have only followed Hitler because no 
one else dared give them a lead or en- 
couraged the rank and file to come forward. 
Now that they have been encouraged; now 
that von Papen and General von Schleicher 
have openly announced that they propose 
to ignore the restrictions upon Germany’s 
national rights which are imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, Hitler ceases to be the 
indispensable leader, and they have begun 
to rally around more reputable banners. 
A few weeks ago the Stahlhelm—one of the 
older organizations of ex-service men— 
held its grand parade near Berlin, in pres- 
ence of the ex-Crown Prince and his 
brothers, with Marshal Mackensen in 
command. Fully 150,000 men assembled 
and marched past while the old Mar- 
shal took the salute beside the imperial 
princes. 

All the national pride and the bitter 
memories which Hitler and his Nazis have 
exploited were concentrated there. In 
presence of the spectacle of that vast 


civilian army, marching, marching, march- 
ing under the old imperial banners, some 
even thought that perhaps it might be the 
prelude to a restoration of the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty Others sawin it only the stirr- 
ing of old ghosts, and the marching of a 
bewildered people awakening to new life. 
But what was most significant was that 
neither Hitler nor his leaders took any part 
in that historic demonstration; while von 
Papen and his Ministers attended it and 
were received with every honor. 

It is too soon to say how far that spectac- 
ular incident foreshadows the future. One 
thing at least is certain; that if Hitler were 
to gain control in Germany, there could be 
no conceivable hope of reconciliation be- 
tween France and Germany for years to 
come. His advent to power would at once 
provoke a corresponding revival of all the 
forces of violence and hatred which have 
been latent and gradually losing their in- 
fluence in France. They received a crush- 
ing blow when the Pope publicly con- 
demned the Action Frangaise, with its per- 
petual insistence upon the doctrine that 
there can never be any relations between 
France and Germany than those between 
the conqueror and the conquered. 

Hitlerism in Germany is the precise 
counterpart of the Action Frangaise. It 
has the same outfit of political ideas; the 
same contempt for democracy and demand 
for “strong” autocratic government; the 


same inculcation of national hatreds; the 


same senseless and un-Christian vendetta 
against Jews simply because of their race; 
the same glorification of violence and 
brutality as political weapons. Many 
people have wondered why the Pope, hav- 
ing condemned the Action Frangaise, has 
not also condemned Hitlerism. Many of 
the German bishops have condemned it 
unequivocally, and have done all in their 
power to discourage it. One can only 
guess, in respectful ignorance, at what may 
have been the reasons for such reticence 
on the part of the Holy See. 


The Pope’s Attitude 


WO reasons must be evident to any- 

body who considers the question in its 
wider bearings. One is that Hitler is an 
upstart who has achieved notoriety within 
a very few years, by melodramatic methods 
during a most exceptional period which 
cannot possibly last; whereas Charles 
Maurras had been organizing the Action 
Frangaise movement for thirty years, and 
it had increased its following greatly after 
the War, when the young generation were 
disillusioned with democracy. Moreover 
Charles Maurras, its high prophet and its 
chief organizer, is an agnostic of extraor- 
dinary intellectual ability who had exer- 
cised a very great influence on the uni- 
versities. 

Hitler, on the other hand, has (up to the 
present at least) shown himself to be little 
more than a gasbag, who makes the same 
inflammatory speeches time after time, 
which would convince no educated audience 


in normal conditions. But apart from 
those obvious contrasts between the two 
movements, another consideration can 
scarcely have failed to impress the Holy 
See. Germany was unduly and unjustly 
humiliated by the Treaty of Versailles; and 
any protest against such injustice, no 
matter how crude or barbarous in its ex- 
pression, is on a very different plane from 
the calculated militarist propaganda of a 
victorious nationalism in France. 


A Justified Challenge 


EANWHILE the central issue in 
Germany, from a Catholic point of 
view, is whether Hitler, with his extrava- 
gant glorification of nationalism, is to gain 
the upper hand, or whether a Catholic like 
von Papen can become the focus around 
which the sane forces of a national resur- 
gence will combine with the Catholic Centre 
Party. There can be no question that von 
Papen’s challenge to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is fully justified. The unjust settle- 
ments which were then imposed will have 
to be revised, just as the reparation settle- 
ments have had to be revised. 

Mussolini has made a most helpful inter- 
vention by stating that plain truth quite 
openly, while appealing to Germany to 
refrain from using her right to arm in a way 
which would revive the old competition in 
national armaments. How France will re- 
act to the new situation remains in doubt 
at the time of writing. Officially, France 
is still sheltering behind the exasperating 
complications of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League of Nations, and other arrange- 
ments which make for endless delay. 

But Germany is in no mood to be trifled 
with. She may withdraw at once from the 
League of Nations if her just claim to 
equality with other nations is not satisfied. 
Should that happen, then it may be that 
another section of opinion in France 
would gain the upper hand, and would 
say that they do not care whether Ger- 
many arms or not, provided that France 
is not required to disarm. Any such de- 
velopment would, of course, play havoc 
with the Disarmament Conference, and 
would lead straight to a revival of un- 
restricted competition in armaments. 

It is certainly fortunate that at such a 
juncture the Catholic Centre should still 
exercise so powerful an influence in 
Germany. For the moment, it is officially 
in opposition to an arbitrary régime which 
has abolished parliamentary government. 
But Chancellor von Papen is not only the 
owner of the Centre Party’s organ, Ger- 
mania. He has for some years been closely 
identified with the efforts of Catholics in 
Germany to unite with those Catholics in 
France who have been striving, in accor- 
dance with the Papal encyclicals, to promote 
international reconciliation in Europe. 
Whatever else may be said either for or 
against the present régime, von Papen’s 
wholly disinterested activities in that di- 
rection provide one of the best grounds for 
hope in a most delicate situation. 











Saint Paul avd Bruce Barton 


M ORE than three years ago it was sug- 
gested to Mr. Bruce Barton that he write 
a book about Saint Paul. 

“But I do not like Paul,” -he protested. 

“You would like him if you knew him 
better,” was the answer. 

So, for months Mr. Barton devoted him- 
self to getting to know Paul better. 
Gradually a new figure emerged to his 
mind from the pages of the Gospels and 
the Epistles. 

“All my prejudices were swallowed up 
in a new sense of understanding and 
appreciation,” he says. “I began to know 
why it was that men and women were 
willing to follow him through every sort of 
peril. I realized the unparalleled signifi- 
cance of his work. Without him Christi- 
anity might have perished in Jerusalem. 
Every one of us is a debtor to him. He 
changed the world.” 

With these words The Woman’s Home 
Companion introduced to its readers the 
opening chapters of Mr. Barton’s book, 
“Paul, Who Changed the World.” 

Who is Mr. Barton? None other than 
the man who dared to write “The Man 
Nobody Knows.” As a boy, young Barton 
was disappointed in the effeminate weak- 
ling presented to him as Christ by his 
Sunday-school teachers. When he grew to 
man’s estate, he outdistanced his teachers. 
They tried to ignore the Manhood of 
Christ: Bruce Barton tried to ignore His 
Divinity. He claims that he intended not 
to write a biography but to paint a por- 
trait of Christ. 


HE result is a grotesque caricature, 
untrue to the Gospels, insulting to the 
intelligence of his readers and irreverent 
toward Christ. He concedes in his book 
that he is quite unmindful of chronology. 
The distorted picture, which he wove 
from his own fancy, proves that he 
is quite unmindful of the Gospel narrative. 
He tells us, in passing, that theology 
has taken the thrill out of life; he should 
not forget that theology never attacked 
the Source of life. Mr. Barton would have 
us consider himself an arch foe of -dog- 
matism, but, yet, what author was ever so 
dogmatic and arrogant as he when he as- 
serts that Christ cared nothing for cere- 
monies and offered no theological test for 
his followers? He reaches the peak of 
insolence when he tells us that we have the 
reverent right to guess what was in the 
mind of Christ and shortly afterwards sug- 
gests that Christ must have told a joke on 
Himself and on John, though he admits the 
Gospels do not say so. 
The disciple is not above His Master; 


By John C. Callahan 


if Bruce Barton tells us that Jesus, the 
Son of God, was the human offspring of 
human parents, we would be rash to ex- 
pect from him a true picture of Saint Paul. 


R. BARTON does not begin his story 
abruptly. He must paint a back- 
ground against which Saint Paul will stand 
out conspicuously. He feels, therefore, that 
he must glide over with a sickly expression 
the eleven recorded appearances of the 
Risen Christ. He must conveniently 
forget that the coming of the Holy Ghost 
transformed eleven spineless, weak-kneed 
men into the courageous, indomitable wit- 
nesses, who baptized three thousand con- 
verts in a day. He cleverly neglects the 
fact that the Jewish leaders were so envi- 
ous of the wide-spread success of the 
Apostles that they wished to put them 
to death. 

I ask Mr. Barton: “Does the setting 
pictured by you square with that of Saint 
Luke, the historian, or have you dared to 
twist, distort and mutilate the record of 
this contemporary of Saint Paul? Do you 
propose the introductory chapters of your 
work on Saint Paul as fanciful fiction or 
do you want thoughtful readers to accept 
them as solid history?” 

After giving this false picture as the 
setting of the early Church, Mr. Barton 
turns his attention to the conversion of 
Saint Paul. No miracle in Christianity 
except the Resurrection is more important 
than this. “If Christ be not risen from 
the dead,” says Saint Paul, “then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” By the same token, he could have 
said, “If my conversion was not a miracle, 
then I am not an ambassador of Christ.” 
For Saint Paul’s warrant to preach the 
Gospel depended not on an hallucination 
but on the solid fact that he had seen the 
Risen Christ. No miracle is better guaran- 
teed than the Conversion of Saint Paul. 
The man who presumes that Saul, the 
bigoted Pharisee, became Saint Paul, the 
herald of Christ, because of hallucination 
or sunstroke, must delete seven references, 
which are part and parcel of the New 
Testament. 

Mr. Barton’s description of Saint Paul’s 
conversion does not emerge from the 
Acts of the Apostles or the Epistles. It 
bears a striking resemblance to the fan- 
tastic theories of German and French 
rationalists of the last generation. Repu- 
table Scripture scholars of today have dis- 
carded these dreams as unworthy, but 
Mr. Barton would parade them before the 
unsuspecting public. 

In Mr. Barton’s narrative, three points 
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are stressed. First, Saul’s persecution of 
Christianity was an attempt to stifle the 
voice of a troubled conscience; secondly, 
in his haste to reach Damascus, he reck- 
lessly pushed on under the intense heat 
of the noonday sun; finally, the story of 
the conversion given by Paul differs from 
the one told by the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

After suggesting these points as the 
truth, Mr. Barton informs us that critics 
and psychologists have written long 
treatises to explain just what happened to 
Paul and just why it did not need to be a 
miracle. In justice to Saint Paul and to 
truth may I ask Mr. Barton: “Why do 
you ignore the fact that Saint Luke, the 
physician, the brilliant and faithful secre- 
tary of Saint Paul, never questioned the 
miraculous character of this conversion? 
Why do you pass over the testimony of the 
scholars of eighteen centuries, who unani- 
mously agreed that this change in Paul 
was the work of God? Why do you not 
tell the public that the theories which 
rationalists have spun out of their imagina- 
tion will not stand scrutiny? Finally, I 
ask: In your painstaking research about 
Saint Paul did you ever hear of the erudite 
German rationalist Baur, who confessed 
that the conversion of Paul resists all his- 
torical, logical, or psychological analysis, 
and is, therefore, a miracle?” 


WEEN Mr. Barton tells us that he is 
not concerned with the story and the 
explanations but only with the result, we 
think of Pilate who tried to dodge the truth. 
The picture that emerges from the Epistles 
of Saint Paul leaves no room for doubt con- 
cerning the miracle. The chief character 
in the story has no misgivings about his 
conversion. He is convinced that his faith 
and conversion were due to the interven- 
tion of God. 

Saint Paul is not conscious of any 
doubts, scruples and perplexities which he 
tried to conquer by activity. He is certain 
that his persecution of the Church was 
based on the sincere conviction that he was 
serving God. Why does not Mr. Barton 
take the words of Saint Paul at face value 
and admit the miracle from which the 
whole life of the Apostle flows logically. 
Unless he does, he must admit that the hero 
of his story, “the man who changed the 
world, the one whom men and women are 
willing to follow through every sort of 
peril” was either insane or insincere. 

Mr. Barton tells us that the story of the 
conversion given by Paul differs from 
the one told by the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles. These differences in minor 
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details, which the critics magnify; can be 
readily reconciled and explained. The 
rules of historical evidence do not demand 
that all witnesses tell the facts in the same 
way. The statements of various wit- 
nesses must concur; they need not be 
identical. So the rationalists, for want of 
stronger evidence, have exaggerated the 
divergences, whereas Saint Paul, the con- 
vert and his disciple, Saint Luke, the his- 
torian—honest and intelligent men—saw 
no contradiction in the various descrip- 
tions of the same fact. 


R. BARTON, therefore, without com- 
promising his conscience or doing 
violence to his historical sense, could rea- 
sonably accept the conversion as a miracle 
as Saint Paul did and discount entirely the 
false theories conceived in the minds 
of men who reject the possibility of 
miracles. 

At the beginning of Part II of his book, 
Mr. Barton asks: ‘Why is Saint Paul so 
uninteresting to most of us?” We might 
answer this question by denying the in- 
sinuation. We might answer it by recall- 
ing that Mr. Barton in his work “The Book 
Nobody Knows” admits that ten thousand 
ministers of the Gospel ranked Saint Paul 
as the greatest human character in the 
Bible. 

He certainly was not uninteresting to 
those countless men and women, down 
the ages who, under the spell of his mag- 
netic personality, became saints because 
they were imitators of him ashe also was of 
Christ. Mr. Barton claims to find him 
uninteresting because he is presented as a 
saint, predestined not to fail. For this 
same reason he has found that books about 
Jesus, written in former days, fail so 
often to make Him real and appealing. 
But the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline Epistles give us no such concept 
of Saint Paul. They picture him as a 
saint in the making, wrestling against 
powers and principalities, struggling with 
the flesh and the devil, afraid of failing 
here and of being a castaway hereafter, 
conscious of his own weakness and be- 
seeching the prayers of his disciples in his 
quest for eternal life. 

As an example of Mr. Barton’s uncon- 
trolled use of imagination, listen to his 
description of the call of Saint Paul by the 
man of Macedonia. 

“Paul, anxious to show that he could go 
it alone, took Silas and subsequently added 
a young Greek named Timothy and set 
out on his own. ... Everything went 
wrong. He (Paul) was ‘forbidden of 
the Holy Ghost to preach the word in 
Asia,’ and ‘they essayed to go into Bi- 
thynia, but the Spirit suffered them 
not.’ In his days, which were empty, he 
had plenty of time to think over his 
quarrel with Barnabas and be properly 
ashamed of himself. At night he was 
tortured by fever and pain, his restless 
mind racked by dreams. One night when 
he had reached the vicinity of ancient Troy 


he had a particularly vivid dream. A man 
stood beside him while he slept, not a man 
of Asia but a European, a resident of Mace- 
donia. Said the man: ‘Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us.’ Indecision and 
discouragement rolled away. Here was 
an idea worthy of every atom of his 
strength and courage. He would go where 
nobody had ever been. He would carry the 
good news to Europe.” 

With this picture compare the words of 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles: 

“And when they had passed through 
Phrygia, and the country of Galatia, 
they were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in Asia. And when they 
were come into Mysia, they attempted to 
go into Bithynia, and the Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not. And when they had 
passed through Mysia, they went down to 
Troas. And a vision was showed to Paul 
in the night, which was a man of Mace- 
donia standing and beseeching him, and 
saying: Pass over into Macedonia, and 
help us. And as soon as he had seen the 
vision, immediately we sought to go into 
Macedonia, being assured that God had 
called us to preach the gospel to them.” 

Bruce Barton and Saint Luke cannot 
both be right. The former attributes the 
Macedonian call to a particularly vivid 
dream—the result of a restless, feverish 
mind; the latter to a miraculous vision. 
The former would make the Mission to 
Europe an escape from indecision and dis- 
couragement, the latter writes ‘“immedi- 
ately we sought to go into Macedonia, 
being assured that God had called us to 
preach the gospel to them.” 

For the past few years biography has 
had great vogue with the American reading 
public. In the name of frankness and 
sincerity, authors have ransacked family 
archives and drawn out skeletons that 
have shocked and disappointed a formerly 
credulous people. Men in high estate have 
been dragged from the pedestals on which 
tradition had placed them. No one 
should object to honest biography, warts 
and all, but strenuous objection should be 
made to a distorted, inconsistent picture 
which omits the essential characteristics 
of the man and ignores important historical 
facts. That is why we object to Mr. Bar- 
ton’s study of Saint Paul. 


OR Saint Paul was the most interesting, 
fascinating, and inspiring character 
that ever trod this earth save One, and that 
One was the Son of God. By force of his 
own personality and the grace of God, 
Saint Paul became the most striking 
figure of the Apostolic Age. His ardent 
zeal threw into high gear the powerful 
resources of a Divine Church and quick- 
ened the spiritual life of the Kingdom of 
God. He altered the history of the West- 
ern World, because under God he made the 
Western World Christ-minded. 
Now, if Saint Paul transformed Asia 
Minor and a great section of Europe it was 
because he himself had been completely 


changed by a miracle on the road to 
Damascus. Before that he boasted that 
he was a Pharisee of the Pharisees. There- 
after he was proud to be the slave of Christ. 
Before that he hated the name of Jesus. 
Thereafter he was its most zealous cham- 
pion. Before that “breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord,” he made havoc with the 
Church of God. Thereafter, “in journey- 
ings often,” he tried to push the frontiers 
of the Kingdom of God to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 


AINT PAUL was born to command. 
Endowed by nature with a keen mind, 
a strong will, physical energy and moral 
courage, the young man at whose feet 
the murderers of Stephen laid their gar- 
ments soon became the leader of a cam- 
paign to destroy the Church. Older men 
might listen to Gamaliel, who counselled 
caution, but the intense conviction of 
Saul made him deaf to advice. From house 
to house he went, dragging away men and 
women and casting them into prison. 
With the Christians of Jerusalem at bay, 
Saul sought new worlds to conquer. 
Armed with letters from the Sanhedrin, 
he started at breakneck speed for Damas- 
cus, the most violent fanatic that ever 
attacked the Church of God. He entered 
that town a member of the Church he had 
come to destroy. 

This man, gifted with a strong religious 
spirit, tenacity of purpose and dominating 
personality, enlisted his contagious en- 
thusiasm and bold enterprise in the service 
of the new Church which had just begun 
to spread from its place of origin. He was 
to be an extraordinary Christian, for 
Christ had chosen him as a vessel of elec- 
tion to carry His name before the Gentiles 
and Kings and the Children of Israel. 
By the grace of this vocation the natural 
gifts of Saint Paul were elevated and con- 
secrated to God. Christ was the controll- 
ing force of his life, for he lived in the faith 
of the Son of God. 

The influence of Saint Paul on the writ- 
ings of the early Church was tremendous. 
Half of the New Testament was written 
by him and about him. The third Gospel 
is generally considered to be the thought 
of Saint Paul expressed in the style of Saint 
Luke, and the major part of the Acts of 
the Apostles is a record of his active min- 
istry. Fourteen epistles, crammed with 
thought and freighted with wisdom, owed 
their. origin under God to his penetrating 
intellect. These letters, which were simply 
sermons at a distance, are filled with 
brilliant religious axioms and colorful 
allusions. He chose his illustrations from 
the athletic arena, the market place and 
the forum because these were the best 
vehicles to reach the mind of the active 
city dweller in whom he was so interested. 
These letters into which he poured all the 
fervour of his soul, have an underlying 
note of tender sympathy, which reaches 
its climax in that exquisite thirteenth 
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chapter of First Corinthians, the loftiest 
expression of charity ever penned. 

But Saint Paul was more than an in- 
spiring writer, he was the greatest re- 
ligious strategist and pioneer the world 
has known. In three missionary journeys, 
crowded with preaching and miracles, he 
founded and organized churches from 
Damascus to Italy. These campaigns 
for Christ were not slipshod, haphazard 
efforts, which wasted time and dissipated 
energy. .No man ever came to a task 
with a clearer objective and a more 
definite plan. He anticipated, by nineteen 
centuries, tactics which some modern busi- 
ness men think they have discovered. 

He concentrated his attention on the 
great centers of population, key cities 
from which Christianity would radiate 
along roads and valleys and rivers to 
less populous places. He never tres- 
passed on the territory of another but 
chose, if he could, the centers of commerce 
and education—Athens, Corinth, Salonica 


and Ephesus where, by personal attention 
and diligent labor, he builded a section of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Wherever willing crowds gathered, there 
was Saint Paul ready to preach Christ and 
Him Crucified. Invariably, on arriving 
in. a town, he would seek the synagogue 
where he could find an audience of Greek- 
speaking Jews, prepared for the expected 
Messias. If he ‘failed to convince them, 
he would turn to the Gentiles and preach 
to them in the street, in the market place 
or in the school of a philosopher. 

With this picture of Saint Paul before 
our mind, some might ask: Why waste 
time with a work so palpably false as 
Bruce Barton’s latest effort? The answer 
is that two and a half million readers are 
now confronted with this travesty of 
history. Ideas which have fallen of their 
own weight a generation ago are now 
paraded before the public as the mind of 
the authors of the New Testament. No 
one will deny that the facile style of Mr. 


Barton can hold interest and persuade the 
unwary to accept his distorted picture 
based on the work of unbelievers and his 
own uncontrolled imagination. 

We would ask Mr. Barton to stick to 
advertising or, if he does venture into 
history, either sacred or profane, to. prac- 
tise the canons he himself has formulated 
in “The Man Nobody Knows.” He tells 
us: “Much brass has been sounded and 
many cymbals tinkled in the name of 
advertising, but the advertisements that 
persuade people to act are written by men 
who have an abiding respect for the intelli- 
gence of their readers and a deep sincerity 
regarding the merits of the goods they 
have to sell.” I ask Mr. Barton: Does 
your work appearing in The Woman’s 
Home Companion measure up to that 
standard? Does your imaginative pic- 
ture indicate respect for’ the intelligence 
of your readers or a deep sincerity regard- 
ing Saint Paul who, God-willing and God- 
helping, changed the world? 





Where 


Ow of the most picturesque of the 
foreign groups attending the Eucharistic 
Congress in Dublin was the Dutch dele- 
gation. They first appeared at the Garden 
Party given on the Tuesday by the Irish 
Hierarchy in honor of the Papal Legate 
and held in the grounds of Blackrock 
College. Several hundred of the Holland 
girls marched into that great cosmopol- 
itan gathering, their captains carrying 
gorgeous silk banners on heavy poles. 

Athletic, alert and smiling, they won 
immediate applause. They were dressed 
alike in neat uniform: navy pleated skirts, 
Jap silk shirt blouses, navy ties and berets. 
Their clear bronzed skin testified to an 
innocence of cosmetics: their bright eyes 
and flashing teeth to a healthy mode of 
life. They marched in unison with a light 
tripping: step, and saluted all members of 
the Hierarchy by stretching out their right 
arms sideways at shoulder level. 

Grouping themselves in an immense cir- 
cle on the lawn before the college verandah, 
where their Bishop of Utrecht was seated 
among other dignitaries, they sang to a 
delighted audience a selection of native 
airs and hymns, one of their number stand- 
ing in the centre of the circle to conduct. 
They sang beautifully without the aid of 
accompaniment. Afterwards, to eager 
questioning, they replied that they were 
“The Grail.” It seemed worth while to 
find out the precise nature of this organ- 
ization represented by such splendid types 
of girlhood. 


By Alice Curtayne 


During the ensuing Congress Week, 
they marched daily through the streets 
and won friends everywhere. They were 
pretty, they were always smiling, and they 
saluted with precision in response to the 
frequent cheers with which Dublin ex- 
pressed its approval. The uniform of their 
cadets is extremely pleasing: a pinafore 
dress with sleeves of contrasting color, 
and a brightly colored cape. There were 
capes of every hue and they irradiated 
O’Connell Street when the cadets were 
marching through. 

“The Grail” went everywhere on foot, 
were absent from no function, and never 
showed the slightest sign of fatigue. They 
penetrated the darkest back alleys, exam- 
ining with attentive interest the decorations 
put up by the very poorest. Before the 
end of the week, Dublin had lost its heart 
tothem. The children scampered inswarms 
to meet them, marching beside them and 
snatching their hands. The traders around 
Nelson Pillar offered them gifts of fruit 
(supreme proof of Dublin’s favor). In the 
exuberance of their enjoyment, Dutch 
girls were seen linking arms with flower 
sellers. Without a common language, 
there was a common understanding. 

The Congress crowds were quick to dis- 
cover where these attractive visitors were 
domiciled: in a great white liner moored at 
the Quay, within easy walking distance of 
O’Connell Bridge. Before the end of the 
week, one would not dare confess not hav- 
ing seen over the Dutch boat. The cap- 


the Dutch Lead 


tain of this interesting vessel was a most 
amiable personage, who allowed visitors 
every day. Innumerable friendships were 
formed with the amusing little brown 
Javanese boys in their blue cotton suits, 
who were sliding deftly in every direction 
and who seemed to be doing all the menial 
work on the liner. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment was reserved in one of the several 
chapels there, and a member of ‘The 
Grail” kept watch in turn all day, a sol- 
dier-like sentry who did not flicker an 
eyelid during her watch. Certainly in 
every detail of their appearance and de- 
meanor, the Dutch girls who attended the 
Eucharistic Congress were a powerful 
advertisement of their movement. 


NE of the girls’ leaders on the ship, 

who spoke perfect English, explained 

the organization to me. She showed me 

amazing photographs of “Grail” athletic 

and theatrical demonstrations in Holland, 

for members specialize in gymnastics and 

in amateur acting. Their displays attract 
enormous non-Catholic attendances. 

I was profoundly interested to dis- 
cover that behind the army of girls mar- 
shalled in “The Grail” there are—nuns! 
A religious community is the mainspring 
of this portentous movement. But it is 
a religious community different from all 
others. Hear about it: 

Known as “The Women of Nazareth,” 
it was founded in 1921 by Dr. J. van Gin- 
nek, S.J. The members have a mother- 
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house and when they are resident in it 
they live a life of strict observance, chiefly 
based upon the Rule of St. Ignatius. Their 
novitiate lasts two and a half years and is 
very exacting. The three vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience.are taken, entailing 
the same strict obligations as upon the 
Jesuits. Members of the community wear 
a religious habit designed from the tradi- 
tional dress of Our Lady. But the nuns 
known as “The Women of Nazareth” 
differ from all others in this detail: that 
they put off their religious habit when leav- 
ing the convent on their social-religious 
work in the world. They wear lay garb 
in the streets, when travelling, and when 
staying in the houses of the laity, although 
they still maintain a life of strict religious 
observance. The change of dress is as- 
sumed in order that they may move un- 
obtrusively among all circles of society, and 
mix without embarrassment with all classes. 

Their chief aim is to rally Catholic girls 
of all classes into one immense army. 
When community members are trained 
therefor, they leave the motherhouse and 
plunge back again into the life of the laity. 
They are now spread all over Holland and 
in the Dutch colonies, singly, in twos, or 
threes. Each of the ‘““Women of Naza- 
reth”’ gathers around her a band of leaders, 
who are teachers, university students, 
civil service employés, or what not, who 
devote all their spare time to organizing 
“The Grail.” Many of those leaders even 
live with the “Women of Nazareth” who 
are guiding them. 


HE aim of the leaders is to train their 

girls to be fervent lay apostles of 
Catholic Action. This is done in every im- 
aginable kind of way. Every sort of club is 
founded by “‘The Grail” for the mobiliza- 
tion of girls: athletic clubs, or religious 
solely, or educational, or recreational, 
social, cultural, theatrical. Every taste is 
attracted and turned to account. “The 
Women of Nazareth” have developed 
tentacles, as it were, that feel for and grip 
members from all strata of society. 

It is true that in every Catholic parish 
in every country in the world there are 
a number of organizations concentrating 
on Catholic social work. But the Dutch 
movement is different and immensely 
superior to all lay organizations in two 
respects: first, it has a great and an abiding 
spiritual inspiration conveyed by the nuns 
who direct it; secondly, while lay societies 
give their leisure time to the work, the 
“Women of Nazareth” devote their 
whole lives to it. There are among their 
members many ladies of rank and of ex- 
ceptional talent who, in expending all 
their energy and activity in this work of 
a lay apostolate, are a most powerful 
influence. : 

Thus ‘The Grail’s” strength is tre- 
mendous because of its exceptionally strong 
organization and because it works always 
in perfect obedience to and under the 
direct control of the ecclesiastical authori- 


ties. Of the success of the system, the 
Dublin Eucharistic Congress was an 
astonished witness. The personality of 
any single member of ‘The Grail’ would 
impress itself anywhere. 


HIS Catholic Women’s Movement has 

spread amazingly in the eleven years 
of its existence. In the diocese of Haarlem 
alone, the Congregation has now eighty- 
five community members, twenty-three 
houses, and directs 12,000 members of 
“The Grail.” They also possess houses 
in different parts of all the great industrial 
towns of Holland. 

A wonderful elasticity and adaptability 
is the keynote of their method. Girls 
must be enrolled at any cost, and there 
is no type of girl who will not benefit 
enormously by membership of “The 
Grail.” In every new district to which 
they spread, the “Women of Nazareth” 
sum up the new conditions confronting 
them and act accordingly. 

As a detail, in Limburg in the south of 
Holland, which is a mining area, their 
activities are necessarily absolutely dif- 
ferent from their work in Haarlem. In 
Limburg, cultural clubs would be out of 
place, because the first necessity there is 
to find work for girls. In Limburg there- 
fore, the “Women of Nazareth” have 
opened a ready-made clothes factory, run 
by “The Grail,” as well as a school of 
domestic economy and a school of home 
industry. 

Again, in the Dutch East Indies, where 
they have a settlement in Buitenzorg and 
two more in Semarang (Java), they strive 
particularly for the higher education of the 
better class native women, having dis- 
covered that this is the surest means of 
ultimately winning all native girls into 
their ranks. 

And what, you may ask, is the explicit 
aim of all this vast mobilizing of girls? 
A girl on that Dutch liner in Dublin told 
us briefly: “‘The single aim of ‘The Grail’ 
is to conquer the world for Christ Our 
Lord.” The Grail so ardently sought 


by Dutch Womanhood therefore is not 
like the legendary emerald chalice guarded 
on some lofty mountain-peak. Theirs is 
at once a loftier and a more practical ideal, 
but any approach to it demands a mini- 
mum preparation in right living, and their 
pursuit of it is just as earnest as the quest 
of legend. 

Both the “Women of Nazareth” and 
their army, “‘The Grail,” are a testimony to 
the newly-found power of modern woman 
to make or mar society. They are a recog- 
nition of modern conditions and needs. 
This Dutch movement claims that it is 
an inevitable expression of the old and 
ever-young Church, that can perpetually 
discover within Herself a means of counter- 
ing every new danger in social life. 

It compares the opportuneness of its 
work tothat of the Benedictines in the early 
Middle Ages, when they exalted manual 
labor again and liberated their world from 
the poisonous prejudices engendered by 
the decaying Roman Empire; or to the 
labors of the Franciscans in the thirteenth 
century, when they glorified poverty and 
mortification so as to combat the luxury 
and sensual pleasure-seeking in which 
their world was engulfed; or to the salvage 
effected by the Jesuits in the sixteenth 
century, who concentrated on the defense 
of doctrine and discipline, when these 
were so severely shaken. 


RE such parallels fantastic? Well no 
one denies that Christian social life is 
gravely endangered today because of the 
insidious and persistent attack being made 
on the family life. If you would safe- 
guard the family, you must look to the 
woman. How many of our Catholic 
women err through sheer ignorance and 
lack of leadership? I, for one, thought no 
parallel too lofty after experience of the 
Dutch “Grail” in Dublin. However it 
may be, the Catholic Church in Holland 
has called up from the laity immense re- 
serve forces of incalculable value. Has 
it shown supreme wisdom in this concen- 
tration on the woman? 


Calix Salutis Perpetuae 
(THE CHALICE OF ETERNAL SALVATION) 


By Edward James Schuster 


ye LORD, Thy golden Grail shines through the night 
And leads men on, ’midst darkness, death, and sin; 
Those ruby Drops distilled from Love’s great Light 
Assuage, refresh, and arm the soul within. 

For as sin crushed this Blood from Thy great Heart 
And left Thee nought that was not given for us, 

So we, in new found wealth must now depart 

From evil, love Thee, and reward Thee thus. 

Then are we filled with Thee, abide in Thee, 

While Thou enfoldest feeble hearts and lives, 

Where darkness once held sway, behold, we see, 

For nought but good within this circle thrives, 

Thy Chalice is upraised, adored on high, 

All trouble, racking pain and sorrow die. 
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The OLD ADAM and 
Hugh T. siete Litt. D. the NEW EVE 


ee to enter upon a discussion of 
the two personal names embodied in the 
title to this paper, I am tempted to relate 
an anecdote. To tell it as directly as may 
be, I am employing what one humorist 
styled “the perpendicular pronoun,” and 
I am doing it without any apology other 
than that which is found in Newman’s 
title to one of his most memorable books, 
namely the Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 

There has floated to the surface of my 
memory the recollection of a custom of one 
of the professors in the seminary. When 
students asked him the meaning of some 
puzzling Latin word, he did not bid them 
consult a Latin dictionary. Instead, he 
proceeded calmly to strip the word of all 
its removable adjuncts in order to get down 
to the root of the word and, having clearly 
identified that root, he would analyze its 
possible meanings, and to these he would 
next add the branches that had developed 
down the ages. It must have seemed an 
unnecessarily long process to the impetu- 
ous students, but it was an excellent 
method of training their minds and habits 
of thought. 

This view has the support of that emi- 
nent man of letters, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge: “In a language like ours,” he de- 
clared, “‘where so many words are derived 
from other languages, there are few modes 
of instruction more useful or more amusing 
than that of accustoming young people to 
seek for the etymology or primary meaning 
of the words they use. There are cases in 
which more knowledge of more value may 
be conveyed by the history of a word than 
by the history of a campaign.” 

A theologian would probably illustrate 
this truth by referring to the immense 
cleavage in doctrinal belief created by a 
single letter lying almost hidden in the 
very middle of a word. Add i after the 
homo in the orthodox word homoousion 
and you get the heretical word homoiou- 
sion, and you are precipitated into the 
maelstrom of Arian controversies. 

A word is logically defined as the sign of 
an idea, and personal names are words. 
Adam and Eve are the oldest names in 
history, and scholars have diligently 
sought after their meaning. But the names 


‘are also tremendous facts in the history of 


mankind, and thus outrank in importance 
all the “campaigns” referred to by 
Coleridge. One interesting part of the 
history of the two names is suggested 
by the title to this paper, for the two 
names have become symbolic as well as 
historic. 


THE OLD ADAM 


EGINNING his long epic of Paradise 
Lost, Milton sings: 


““Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our 


woe 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and the blissful seats regain, 
Sing heavenly Muse. . . .” 


Whatever may be the meaning of the 
word Adam (and scholars do not seem to be 
quite agreed upon the point), his name is 
immeasurably significant in the history of 
the human race. Happily, just at present 
we are less concerned with the meaning 
of Adam than with his office or official 
position as the head of the human family. 
And it is in this connection that we come 
upon the expression, “the Old Adam.” 

In our reading, whether of spiritual 
books or of current literature, we come 
upon the expression, “the Old Adam” or 
“the old Adam” (without capitalization of 
“old”). What is really meant by the 
expression? Do we attach a very definite 
idea to it? If one of our school children 
were to ask its meaning of us, what would 
be our answer? Let each one of my read- 
ers propound the question to himself and 
frame a worthy answer. 

Doubtless we attach some meaning, 
more or less vague and incomplete, to the 
expression, and seem to perceive various 
connotations of it. It appears to signify, 
on the one hand, a world of spiritual facts 
or intimations, and we are accordingly apt 
to treat it with a certain kind of reverence. 
But, again, we may come upon it with 
a dash of humor given to it, and may at 
first be gently shocked. 

This spice of humor, for instance, is 
found in a quotation (for which consult 
THE SicN for May, 1932, page 583, col- 
umn 1) taken from The Week of Bombay, 
in which the author discusses Liberalism 
(in its heretical sense) and the tendencies 
toward Democratism (“which is quite 
different from the legitimate democratic 
régime” in that it “deifies the Sovereign 
people and results in the despotism of the 
majority”). The author mentions Stat- 
ism, Fascism, Socialism, Bolshevism; and 
remarks: “There are in Catholic countries 
special features of these tendencies, and 
they affect even those who profess them- 
selves Catholics. Catholics, too, have their 
share of the old Adam. When it is not 
the old Adam, it is the old Adam Smith; 
the inability to subordinate political 
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economy to the divine economy of Re- 
demption.” 

Here there is obviously a play upon “old 
Adam” in the immediately following ex- 
pression, “old Adam Smith.” The con- 
junction of the two expressions is, of course, 
humorously designed, but withal is seri- 
ously intended. Will every reader im- 
mediately perceive the significance of this 
play upon names? 

It may be esteemed a curious coinci- 
dence that on the very day that I read the 
extract from The Week of Bombay in 
Tue Sicn, I found references to “the Old 
Adam” in Father Tanquerey’s volume 
entitled The Spiritual Life, which I had 
taken into my hands somewhat casually. 

Tanquerey wrote: “As St. Paul teaches, 
there are within us two men: (a) the re- 
generated man, the new man, with tenden- 
cies which are noble, supernatural, divine 
. . . (b) But there is also in us the natural 
or carnal man, the Old Adam, with all 
the evil inclinations which are not rooted 
out of the soul by Baptism, with the three- 
fold concupiscence inherited from our first 
parents. . . . These two men necessarily 
engage in conflict. The Old Adam, the 
flesh, seeks pleasure without regard to the 
moral law. The sfirit in turn reminds the 
flesh that there are forbidden pleasures and 
dangerous pleasures which must be sacri- 
ficed to duty, that is to say, to the will of 
God.” 

A little further on, he writes: “This 
warfare is constant, for in spite of all our 
efforts we can never fully divest ourselves 
of the Old Adam. We can but weaken 
him, bind him, while at the same time we 
fortify the New Man against his attacks.” 
The italics are throughout Tanquerey’s. 


OW this insistence on the Old Adam 
implies an antithesis, namely the New 
Adam. What is meant, then, by the New 
Adam? We shall find an answer in the 
same volume (page 36), where the learned 
and pious author discusses the condition of 
the descendants of Adam and Eve: 
“When through penance our first parents 
regained grace, it was no longer as an in- 
heritance for their posterity, but solely as 
a personal possession, a grant to a private 
individual. To the new Adam, Jesus 
Christ, Who would in time become the 
head of mankind, was reserved the expia- 
tion of our faults and the institution of a 
sacrament of regeneration to transmit to 
each of the baptized the grace forfeited in 
Paradise.” 
Into the various Scriptural texts on 
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which these expressions are based, we need 
not now adventure. Read St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans (fifth chapter) and 
note particularly the words: “Adam, who 
is a figure of Him who was to come” 
(verse 14); and see also his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians: “The first Adam was 
made into a living soul [cf. Genesis, ii; 7]; 
the last Adam into a quickening spirit” 
(xv; 45) 

The writer in The Week tells us: “When 
it is not the old Adam, it is the old Adam 
Smith.” The word “old” preceding Adam 
Smith was not really needed, because he 
could hardly be called old in respect of 
years, as he died at the age of only sixty- 
seven years (but that may be a matter of 
personal opinion!). Neither can the date 
of his death (1790) be considered a very 
“old” time (although that, too, may be 
a matter of opinion in the history of eco- 
nomics as a science). It may be conjec- 
tured, then, that “old” was placed here 
as a sort of pleasantry, permissible in the 
circumstances. 

The Roman Breviary hymn for Vespers 
on the Feast of the Sacred Heart brings 
together, in the last two lines of the second 
stanza, the contrasting ideas of the Old 
Adam and the New Adam. In the transla- 
tion by Father Husenbeth the contrast. is 
well expressed: 


“Thy love compelled Thee to assume 
A mortal body, man to save: 
Reversing the old Adam’s doom, 
Our ransom the New Adam gave.” 


Some attention should now be given to 
the New Eve in similar contrast to the 
Eve who had codperated in Adam’s fall. 


THE NEW EVE 


NOTHER hymnofthe Roman Breviary, 
the famous Ave Maris Stella, furnishes 
us, in its second stanza, with a beautifully 
condensed expression of the antithesis 
between Eva and Mary—the antithesis 
comprising a play on the name of Eva 
and on the Ave spoken by the Angel 
Gabriel at the Annunciation. The hymn 
has twenty English versions. Let us look 
first at the marvellously condensed Latin 
stanza: 
Sumens illud Ave 
Gabrielis ore, 
Funda nos in pace, 
Mutans Hevae nomen. 


Probably the most condensed of all the 
English renderings is that of Father Cas- 
wall, which contains still fewer syllables 
than the Latin: 


Oh! by Gabriel’s Ave, 
Uttered long ago, 

Eva’s name reversing, 
’Stablish peace below. 


The parallel between Eve and Mary 
was drawn skilfully by St. Irenaeus of 
Lyons in the second century. He notes 
that as Eve had hearkened to the words of 
a fallen angel and had disobeyed God, so 


Mary hearkened to the Angel Gabriel and 
had obeyed God, “that the Virgin Mary 
might become an advocate for the virgin 
Eve. And as mankind was bound unto 
death through a virgin, it is saved through 
a Virgin.” 

It would be tedious to refer to a long 
list of Patristic and later writers who con- 
tinue the parallel or contrast by showing 
us that as Eve was (as her name indicates 
in Hebrew) the “mother of all the living” 
in the order of nature, so is Mary the 
mother of all the living in the order of 
grace. Mary is the grand antithesis to Eve. 

Two short lines of the Latin stanza 
quoted above bring this vividly to our 
apprehensions: 


Sumens illud Ave . 
Mutans Hevae nomen. 


HE Ave reversed the Eva. It is a curi- 

ous and very interesting play upon 
words and names. And I yield to the pleas- 
ant urge to translate here a slight portion of 
the medieval meditation on the whole 
hymn, Ave Maris Stella, by a process of 
elaboration constituting what is technically 
called a liturgical trope. That is to say, 
each line of the hymn begins a complete 
short poem of twelve lines. The Amen has 
also itsown poem. We have thus 348 lines 
of fully rhymed verse in place of the 28 
lines of the original hymn. Thus the line 
Sumens illud Ave gives us this elaboration: 


The Ave thou didst hear 
Came softly to thine ear, 
For thou must never fear 

To play thy wondrous part: 
The Ave thou hast heard 
Foretells that God’s own Word 
Himself with flesh will gird 

By His divinest art: 
The Ave tells, O Maid, 
How well thou art arrayed 
In grace, and unafraid 

Of Satan’s poisoned dart. 


And the other of the two lines (Mutans 
Hevae nomen) is similarly developed: 


Thou couldst reverse the name 
Of Eva, and couldst claim 
To change the grief and shame 
Of our first mother, Eve: 
And so with cadence fleet 
The Ave comes to greet 
Our ear with music sweet 
And gentlest echo leave: 
Forgotten are the tears 
Of Eva’s olden fears, 
For AVE now appears 
Her coronal to weave! 


If any of my readers should wish to try 
their poetic art upon the complete Latin 
poem of 348 lines, the original Latin may 
be found in Mone’s Lateinische Hymnen 
des Mittelalters (Vol. II, pages 220-224). 
There are several such farcings, the briefest 
of all being doubtless the one that com- 
ments on each line of the original with 
only one line of rhythmic verse, thus: 


Sumens illud ave 
jocundum et suave 


and (still retaining the play of Eva and Ave): 


Mutans niomen Evae, 
ut dicamus ave. 


INALLY, mention should be made of 

another playing upon the word Ave. 
This particular idea seems somewhat freak- 
ish, for it separates the word Ave into a and 
vae (as though the ve of ave were equivalent 
to the vae of Latin, meaning woe, or to the 
Greek word ovai; and the a were the Greek 
privative; the combination thus meaning 
“without woe,” that is, without the woe 
of Eva). Thus we have: 


Sumens illud ave, 
tanquam procul a vae, 
sic es salutata, 
Gabrielis ore 
et superno rore 
tu es fecundata. 


If any Latinists find the prospect in- 
viting, let them consult Mone’s volume for 
further illustrations of the liturgical tropes 
based on the famous hymn in honor of 
Our Lady. 


God’s Testament 
By Walter Seton Schmidt 


ts little girls I give the daisied field, 

The brook that murmurs, wood that sings, 
A silent hidden place wherein to shield 

Both furred and feathered helpless things. 


I give to boys to play in, meadow, grove, 
Yon nobby hill with nutted crest, 

The vale, its snuggled lake with sandy cove, 
The close-cropped pasture, nature’s breast. 


I do bequeath the elm-arched lane to lovers, 
The water fall, where Eros, dimmed 

And misty-winged, perpetually hovers, 

The quiet woodlands, cherubimed; 


To men, who battle nature, what remains— 
The rolling rivers, restless seas, 

The forests, deserts, and the fertile plains; 
Use them, in accord with my decrees. 











POROUS PLASTERS and 


By Ig Nikilis 


Remember the Defunct 


HE ideal of freedom has been vari- 
ously apostrophized and estimated: 
from Madame Rolland’s celebrated, ‘“‘O 
Liberty, what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” to the American comedian’s, 
“QO Liberty, once you were the soul of 
the U. S. A.—now you’re only a maga- 
zine.” But perhaps the most startling 
commentary on the Spirit of Seventy-Six 
was made by an up-to-date Frenchman. 
When shown Bartholdi’s colossal lady— 
with-a-lamp in New York harbor, he 
merely shrugged, “‘We do that too.” 
“Do what?” asked his Yankee friend. 
“Raise statues to the dead,” shrugged 
the Frenchman. 
Was ever answer more living? 


Our Own Times 


USSOLINI thinks war is needed to 

keep fellows fresh. But modestly 
we submit: wouldn’t the modern college 
serve the purpose less expensively and 
messily, and just as well? 

If Mr. Borah should form a third party, 
he would likely have to be referred to as 
“the party of the third part.” 

The news that hog prices are improv- 
ing sounds as if higher premiums were 
being put on capitalists’ heads. 

France has placed a high tariff on 
American prunes. A frank admission, 
perhaps, that she thinks old-maiden school- 
teachers with Baedeckers should stay at 
home. 

The Unknown Soldier never knew just 
how unknown he really was, till he tried 
walking to Washington. 

The military cry of America seems to 
be: ‘Mr. Hoover, we have a bonus to 
pick with you.” 

Over in Turkey there’s a wrestler who 
claims to be 115 years old. And how that 
grandpa can wrestle—with the truth! 


Burst Chrysalis 


RESIDENT HOOVER, who used to 

thumbs-down cinema-men, is now 
eager enough to have his movements 
ecorded in sound celluloid. Having suc- 
cessfully screened his personality in one 
sense, he now seems bent on screening it 
in another. 

Because of hard times, Hollywood has 
been “hooverizing,” ’tis said. (For -in- 
stance, as someone, with possibly humor- 
ous intent, observed: Helen Twelve-Trees 
was replaced in a picture by Laura La 


WOODEN 


Plante.) And so, returning the compli- 
ment, Mr. Hoover at last goes Hollywood. 
He is evidently sick and tired of Clark 
Gable grabbing the entire female vote, and 
feels that, if he hasn’t nearly so much per- 
sonality as the great screen idol, he strikes 
a good balance by having far more person. 
His admirers believe that, at least on a 
basis of avoirdupois, he can fill the bill. 

His first “take” was with Weeje, the ad- 
ministration elkhound, Billy the horse, and 
Patsy the White-House police-dog. Some 
think that the horse stole the picture; but 
others hold out for Weeje or Patsy. 

He is also photographed with a fishing- 
pole: angling, of course, for the coming 
election with the bait of “humanness.” 
Behold what a fishing-pole did for Calvin 
Coolidge’s funeral face. Herbert may 
“get away with it” too. 

Finally, to clinch his popular appeal, he 
appeared on a nervous equine about to 
leap, 4 la W. S. Hart, over a hill-top. 
Which was an excellent pose: inasmuch as 
he has ridden many a hobby-horse during 
his memorable administration, and will 
have many a mountain to negotiate be- 
tween now and November. 

Howe’er, it is a trifle unfortunate that 
Mr. Hoover should go human and Holly- 
woody, if he really had to at all, at this 
late date. For just now, with the public 
cinematically surfeited, even the glamor- 
ous Garbo happens to be an elongated 
pain in the neck to many a yesterday’s 
fan; and though Rin Tin Tin is dead and 
gone, it seems highly rash that Mr. Hoover 
should dream of taking such a place in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

He might as well keep on being President. 


Various 


T’S safe at last to put your money in 
banks. Just our luck, to have it safe, 
when we haven’t any! 

The country has been in a bad situation. 
But, to look over the ranks of the un- 
employed, it now seems to be in no 
situation at all. 

To judge from the N. Y. political expo- 
sés, taxation without representation ap- 
pears to have been Tammany. 

How shall we interpret the current signs 
of business betterment? Is _ industry 
waking from its slumber, or—just walking 
in its sleep? 

Difference between the authority of 
Hitler and that of Mussolini: one has 
plumes, the other pin-feathers. 

In 1492, Europe discovered America— 
geographically; in 1920-32—napping. 
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How long ago was it that assets were 
merely “frozen”? Today they seem to 
have quite melted away. 

Sh! The latest suspicion is that this 
depression, after all, zs psychological: in 
other words, a vast mental vacuum in 
Washington. 


King Calles 


CCORDING to the magazine Time, 
General Plutarcho Elias Calles, the 
thick-necked political boss of Mexico, 
who’s still alive and living, is broadly 
friendly to the U. S. A. and firmly hostile 
to the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church is doubtless hon- 
nored by such an enmity. If Calles were 
anything else but bow-wowish to her, and 
yet remained Calles, she could hardly 
continue to be the Catholic Church. 

But far more sour than the Mexican’s 
hostility to Rome might ever be inter- 
preted by even the most pessimistic to be, 
is his patronizing sweetness to our own 
America. He is broadly friendly to us: 
as if we cared a Chinese yen or a stuffed 
owl’s hoot. 

Trouble is, though, that some of us ap- 
parently do. For instance, ex-President 
Coolidge feared the distempers of this 
midget self-esteemed Napoleon enough to 
send Dwight Morrow, all equipped with 
diplomatic salve, below the Rio Grande. 
And Morrow (r.i.p.) soft-soaped the fel- 
low to a fare-you-well: thus rendering his 
mission a large success, and making his 
country look magnificently small. 

The strongest and richest land in the 
world kow-towing to the king-braggart of 
poor old Mexico was a spectacle quite new 
to our annals. Once, without much rea- 
son, we warred on Spain; and then, with 
less, we diplomatically kissed the big toe 
of Plutarcho Elias. Such consistency 
deserves a medal. 

Evidently confident that American pride 
and assertion are a finished chapter, Mex- 
ico’s boss has a kind of contempt for us; 
but, inasmuch as, by our abjection, we no 
longer ruffle his self-regard and compla- 
cence, he likes us. Which certainly should 
prove something or other. Not? 

In a peanut-shell: we should be ashamed 
of the Calles opinion, as Americans. As 
Catholics, we ought to be proud. 


Nothing Else But 


EVEN major laws, it is said, govern the 
entire civilized world. Eight of them, 
however, seem at present to be snoozing. 
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President Andrew Jackson. used to have 
his official speeches corrected for spelling. 
But some modern politicians should have 
them corrected for everything. 

In Java the newly-wed couple are given 
the feet of their respective in-laws to kiss. 
In America, they don’t kiss the in-law 
foot; they merely get it. 

William Pitt was never known to answer 
aletter. ’S’nothing. Calvin Coolidge was 
never known to answer anything. 

Massachusetts was the first state in the 
Union to have a savings bank. - But it 
would at present be more interesting to 
know what the last state of that first bank 
was or is or—will be. 

The United States Treasury is in good 
condition. Er—yes; as a hole. 


A Mental Muddle 


MERICA won't recognize Russia; but 

the process of Americanizing the 

land of the steppes, just the same, goes 

blithely on. This summer, the biggest 

hydroelectric plant in the world, thanks 

largely to the ability and services of Col. 

Hugh Lincoln Cooper of New York, was 

completed on the banks of the River 
Dneiper. 

A strange people—we. Won’t let Rus- 
sia’s goods into our ports, but freely let 
American genius out into hers. Won’t 
recognize Sovietism, but allow Yankee 
brains and brawn to build it up. Don’t 
believe in the workman’s dream (or night- 
mare) across the sea: nevertheless do all 
we can, with men and means, to turn it 
into a waking reality. 

Seems as if we were “dead set” against 
letting the left lobe of our national brain 
know what the right is thinking: hence a 
deal of muddled mentality. 

America frowns on the Utopia-building 
Russian workmen, but aids and abets 
them. Must we conclude that, in order 
to be truly near to Columbia’s heart, folk 
nowadays have to be alien to her prin- 
ciples? 


Sad 


H®* sipped the nectar from her lips. 
’*T was just a young man’s frolic. 

How little dreamed he, two days hence, 
He’d die from painter’s colic! 


Current Comment 
D*: ALBERT EINSTEIN says he 
l 


ikes us and is going to come over 
and spend five months each year with us. 
Just like Mother-in-law or Cousin Mame. 
There’s relativity for you. 

Declares somebody: the emancipation 
of woman, like prohibition, has made no 
difference. Mais oui, it has. Prohibition 
introduced the speak-easy; female-suf- 
frage (supplemented by the radio), the 
loud speaker. 

Fishing licenses are being given to the 
New York unemployed. Around Times 


Square they are being used, as customary, 
to catch suckers and lobsters. 

Recently a whole family took off in a 
flying machine for Europe. Current neces- 
sity, you know: to live on air. 


Senatorial Investigation 


MERICA is beginning to notice little 
things, even senators. We who once 
pumped money like nothing-at-all into 
Europe are now concerned with the cost 
of tooth-picks; and a royal rage may yet 
flare up from a perusal of such items in 
our national expense as the following: 
The Government spends $18 a day to 
furnish fancy bottled mineral water to its 
hardshirking Washingtonians who, post- 
graduates of an era of home-brew as they 
are, must be more than laughing up their 
sleeves. Mineral wafer indeed! Too, our 
dear, doddering Uncle provides for such 
old-fashioned . necessities as replating the 
senatorial nickled bottle-openers; yes, and 
still lays out cold cash to keep the boys 
supplied with—er—snuff: which is about 
as sensible as a fixed appropriation to 
delight the ladies of today and tomorrow 
with hoop-skirts, false-fronts and bustles. 
That’s not all. In fact, it’s only a begin- 


‘ning. There are sand boxes for the sen- 


ators’ desks—relics of a century ago, when 
blotting paper was not known. And 
there’s a private restaurant for these hard- 
pressed servants of the people, in which 
eighty-eight waiters and helpers (almost 
as many as the senators themselves) serve 
what-not out of the popular purse. Further- 
more, even the senatorial face is shaved by 
the national bounty; for there’s a govern- 
mental barber-shop for the purpose. 
Cosiest of all is the detail that a senator, 
even before he arrives in Washington to 
slave for “the dear pee-pul,”’ can draw on 
the Treasury for a sum almost four times 
greater than his travel cost. 

Moral: like Uncle Sam himself, much of 
our legislation has whiskers. Congress- 
men need to go to a governmental barber- 
shop rather less than Congress itself needs 
to. go. And the windows of common- 
sense should be thrown high, to give 
Washington a thorough airing. 

To be behind the times in an age that 
keeps moving so fast is a luxury which 
even the richest country on earth can not 
afford. Small wonder that it’s hard for us 
to catch up again with Prosperity. 


Poems and Presidents 


OT so long ago, Mr. Hoover went on 

record with a suggestion to Rudy 
Vallee, that what this nation needed in 
order to rise up from the slough of despond 
was a song. He seemed to forget that 
such was precisely what the great crooner 
had been giving us aplenty, without the 
least noticeable effect on the depression, 
except perhaps to render it a little more 
depressive. Then again, our chief exec- 


utive might have been whimsically ironic 
in assuring Rudy that our prime necessity 
was a song: there being many who insist 
that the difference between crooning and 
singing is a trifle more than infinite. 
Anyhow, in line with the song-sug- 
gestion, but in improvement on it, our 
President again comes out in the open and 
bravely declares: what we need is a poem. 
We strive to please. How about the fol- 
lowing, with apologies to John Greenleaf 
Whittier, to be recited this November, for 
the edification of the masses, just in case—? 


F all sad words 
Of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: 
He’s back again. 


Sweet and Sour 


OW that the Wall Street birdies are 
tweeting in sweet suggestion that 
winter has departed from the popular purse 
and spring is here, perhaps it would be 
prudent to save a little of yesterday’s 
gloom for tomorrow. You never can tell: 
we may have plenty of use for it. 

The sour notes in the birdies’ song are 
many, many. Even President Hoover 
himself, who originally didn’t believe 
there was a depression, warns us that 
fundamental recovery will be slow. Nu- 
merous corporations must still pass through 
the hands of receiverships and undergo 
capital reorganizations. Our foreign trade 
continues to suffer from a pulmonary 
affection, or politics, or whatever one 
wishes to call it. Great Britain, Germany, 
and other beneficiaries of American bounty 
across the sea, have raised up tariff walls 
which Uncle Sam, who “‘ain’t so young as 
he used to be,” cannot scale; and the future 
world economic conference is already given 
to understand by Washington that Ameri- 
can participation shall be granted only on 
condition that war-debts and tariff rates— 
the very crux of the matter!—will not be 
discussed. Then there is the steady men- 
ace of the tread of the army of the unem- 
ployed, and the unsolved question of the 
soldiers’ bonus. As for taxes: huge as they 
are, they promise to be far and away too 
small. The national debt, like the car- 
buncle on which the yokel rubbed the 
fakir’s salve, has grown to marvellous size. 
It is now well over twenty billions of 
dollars: which represents an increase of 
over three billions for the current year. 
Our budget keeps losing its balance. A 
Humpty-dumpty, it falls off the wall; and 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
apparently cannot put Humpty-dumpty 
together again. 

Good to be optimistic? 

Yes, indeed. But there’s a bare possi- 
bility that it’s still too early to be very 
much so. Ina twinkling, those Wall Street 
ecstacies can turn back into those post- 
’29 blues. 

Don’t you remember? 
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Tee ghosts don’t visit us, we visit the 
ghosts. We take a step sideways, suddenly, 
into the country where there is no time 
arrangement of events and we see things 
happening that happened years—or cen- 
turies—ago.” 

“Have you ever visited the ghosts, 
Uncle John?” 

I stole a sly glance at our old family 
friend whom we all called Uncle John be- 
cause it would be unthinkable to “ Mister” 
him. We were sitting out in the garden 
late in the evening, he and I, enjoying 
that strange, still sweetness which ends a 
perfect day in “St. Luke’s summer.” “I 
believe you could tell a traveller’s tale of 
that country into which one takes a side- 
ways-step.” 

Uncle John smiled. 

“Traveller’s tales are not usually 
credited,” he said. “But on the occasion 
when I stepped sideways I happened to 
have a fellow-traveller with me to bear 
witness to the strange thing which hap- 
pened. She always told me that I ought to 
make a record of it—of the whole story. 
I mean, not merely the part which would 
interest the Psychical Research folk—and 
when she was dying she made me promise 
that I would. It was my dear wife, and 
we spent our second honeymoon in that 
strange country, or in some timeless place, 
at any rate.” 

I was immensely touched by Uncle 
John’s allusion to his wife, for he seldom 
mentioned her. She had died many years 
ago, over in England, where they had 
lived their married life together, although 
she had been born in the United States. 
It was a real thrill to think that I might 
be going to hear something intimate about 
the woman whose portrait hung in the 
library, a sketch by Uncle John himself, in 
his best style, and all the world knows his 
best. A strikingly beautiful woman whose 
determined chin indicated a firm character. 
All the tenderness was in the deep-set, 
thoughtful eyes. Uncle John possessed a 
determined, not to say obstinate, char- 
acter, and his wife must have been dow- 
ered in the same way. Her death had left 
him minus half himself—so he had put it. 





As the common saying is, he had never 
got over it. 

I watched him as he leant back in his 
chair. He took three long puffs at his 
pipe, and then laid it down on the table. 

“T think I will pass the story on into 
your keeping,” Uncle John said. “I 
mustn’t be breaking my promise to Edith, 
and I am getting on, and life is uncertain.” 

He puckered his brow. 

“Where shall I begin?” he asked. “Why, 
of course, with the step sideways. It hap- 
pened in one of those quaint little green 
old-world corners that one comes across 
unexpectedly if one steps sideways off the 
main thoroughfares of the old city of 
London—the London which stands within 
invisible walls and is entered by unseen 
gates; or that later one in which the 
characters created by Dickens lived and 
had their being. 


“J HAPPENED to discover it one day 

when I was walking through the city 
—a smutty little demi-semi-acre of the Lon- 
don of centuries ago, containing a few trees 
and a number of eighteenth century tomb- 
stones leveled so that the place might re- 
semble a garden and offer hospitality to 
the jaded citizen who was clever enough 
to discover it. Very few seemed to have 
succeeded in doing so, for I had the place 
entirely to myself on the occasion of my 
first visit. 

“The second visit is the one which I 
am going to tell you about.” Uncle John 
paused and, picking up his pipe, relit 
it. He had given me a “composition of 
place.” I pictured the shabby little 
oasis to myself with the warehouses frown- 
ing down upon it, hiding the sunlight from 
the sickly shrubs. 

“London was my native place,” Uncle 
John went on, “but I had lived in the 
States from my boyhood upward, and there 
I should probably have remained but for 
the fact that I became confronted by a 
reason for putting half the world between 
me and the memories that New York con- 
tained. The reason was Edith. 

“Edith and I had been married. We 
had fallen in love, at least I had. It was 
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not Edith’s way to fall into anything. 
She always acted on reason, deliberately. 
She had what is called a well-trained mind. 
Perhaps I am paying myself a compliment 
in saying that she chose to marry me after 
my telling you that. At any rate she did 
select me out of a large number of suitors, 
and we were duly made man and wife at 
the Episcopal church, which neither of us 
thought of attending. Edith’s excursions 
into all that is required in order to become 
a bachelor of science had made her ‘im- 
patient of creeds,’ and I strolled into High 
Mass at the Catholic cathedral when I felt 
like it. I was an artist and the aesthetic 
side of Catholicism gave me pleasure. 
Whether its doctrines were grounded on 
truth did not greatly concern me. I made 
no effort, anyway, to find out.” 

Uncle John broke off at this point. 

“T have to tell the whole story,” he ex- 
plained. “Edith insisted on that. We 
had our first falling out on our honeymoon. 
We spent it in Europe, in Italy, and it was 
on that very subject. It was typical of the 
temperamental difference between us. 
The religion of the Italian peasant was 
vexatious to Edith because she considered 
it superstition; whereas to me it was de- 
lightful, whether a thing fondly imagined 
or not. We fell out over many other 
things as well. We had hitherto rather en- 
joyed being disputatious, taking opposite 
sides and thrashing out the moot point, 
but after we were married a curious change 
took place. The argument, formerly 
academic, took on a new complexion. We 
rubbed each other the wrong way. 


“‘ ¥ T began to hurt me to discover that she 
had not thekind of mind that suffers a 
fairy gladly—that she could not realize that 
the angels are not above employing faerie 
folk to run their errands, and that there 
can be more truth in an allegory than in 
many a scientific fact. She, for her part, 
was scornful of what she called my senti- 
mentality. She saw truth clearly without 
atmosphere. Had she believed in angels 
they would certainly have had quills in 
their wings—so I used to tell myself. 
“We argued, disputed, quarrelled. Our 
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friends and relatives shook their heads 
and told us that we had made a mistake. 
It was clearly the marriage bond that had 
produced the direful state of things. Set 
yourselves free, they said, and you can 
yet be friends. It is the marriage yoke 
that is causing the mischief. 

“So we parted. I was determined to 
set her free, although, thank God, she 
had no use for her so-called freedom be- 
yond pursuing her studies at the Uni- 
versity. To ‘incompatibility’ I added 
‘desertion.’ I came to England, and the 
Courts of Law set us asunder. In the eyes 
of the world we ceased to be man and wife.” 


NCLE JOHN puffed slowly at his 

pipe. It was an obvious halting 

place. It must be costing him something 
to be telling me this story. 

“She took her degree as doctor of 
philosophy,” he resumed, “and I worked at 
my art; she in America; I, in England. 
Our friends gave us news of each other. 
At least I got tidings of her from time to 
time. I did not believe that she would 
have any desire to hear of me. The great 
falling out had been her falling out of love, 
so I told myself—if, indeed, she had ever 
loved me, which I doubted. 

“Tn a sense she still dominated my life. 
You see, I had not fallen out of love,” 
Uncle John glanced at me and smiled. 
“T turned her portrait to the wall when I 
found that I could no longer live with it, 
but she was seldom for long out of my 
mind. It was Edith who reproached me 
with being a slacker and a sentimentalist 
when I gave way to my temperamental de- 
fects. It was of Edith that I thought 
first when I went under instruction to be- 
come a Catholic. In a sense it was she 
who had egged me on to the practical act 
of submission, which was not an easy one 
for me for certain reasons which I need 
not go into. For years I had been follow- 
ing the line of least resistance, although 
Catholicism had presented itself to me as 
an unansweraple proposition. How dis- 
gusted she would be! 

“Tt was when I was received into the 
Church that I made the great discovery— 
the discovery that Edith was still my wife! 
The priest who instructed me made it 
quite clear. We had been validly married. 
God had joined us and we were still man 
and wife. 

“* Edith is still your wife,’ the old Pas- 
sionist Father said, when he had heard my 
story, and his words caused a throb of 
joy that set my heart singing. ‘Edith is 
still your wife.’ 

“True, she would not agree with me. 
She would be scornful of the tyranny which 
made marriage a sacrament and bound up 
‘incompatibles’ for life. I had no thought 
of ever seeing her again. I had ‘given her 
her freedom.’ Yet the words filled me 
with a kind of triumph. ‘Edith is still 
your wife. You have taken her for better 
and for worse. Whom God has joined no 
man can put asunder.’ 


“Then I asked myself again the ques- 
tion: What will Edith say if she hears 
that I have become a Catholic? 

“T was asking it of myself one afternoon 
when I had been making a pilgrimage to 
the site of the old Newgate prison where so 
many of the English martyrs passed their 
last days, when I suddenly looked in front 
of me and stood still. There, approaching 
me, was—Edith! 

“She was alone, and when she caught 
sight of me she pulled up as I had done. 
My heart thumped and bounded within 
me. She was more beautiful than ever. 
A little bit worn and pale; they had told 
me that she had been studying hard for her 
degree, but that did not seem to take from 
her beauty. As I looked at her the words 
rang in my ears: ‘Edith is still your wife.’ 

“A sudden wild desire seized me to tell 
her so. To tell her that I had become a 
Catholic, and that I believed in marriage, 
that no human agency could set it aside. 
She would never see me again. I would 
not interfere with her. I had passed from 
her life, but she could never pass from mine. 
I must tell her that—now that we had 
met, and I had been given the opportunity. 

“She spoke first. 

“Why, John!’ she said, ‘How curious 
that we should meet.’ 

“She was quite calm and self-contained. 
I stammered something about supposing 
that she was having a holiday in Europe, 
and she replied that she was attending a 
Scientific Conference in London, and en- 
quired if I was busy with my painting. 
It was all so egregious and artificial. 
Edith was my wife. I must tell her so. 
Somehow—somewhere. I could not do it 
here in the teeming thoroughfare. 

“‘Edith!’ I said, as she shot a swift 
glance at me, for my tone was what I 
meant it to be. ‘There is something that 
I would like to say to you. Can you spare 
me five minutes in some quiet place?’ 

“She flushed and hesitated. 

“*Just five minutes,’ I pleaded. I must 
tell her that I had embraced the supersti- 
tion that she scorned. ‘Could we go and 
have a cup of coffee somewhere?’ I sug- 
gested, and glanced ’round. 

“¢T’ve just had one,’ she replied. ‘What 
is it that you have got to say? Can’t it be 
said here?’ 

“Then it was that I bethought me of 
the little garden that I had discovered 
near the spot where we were standing. 


It would be the very place. It could only — 


be a few yards off. 

“¢There’s a quiet place just near,’ I 
told her, ‘where we can sit for a moment,’ 
and she agreed to accompany me. 


“7 LED her down the little narrow pas- 
sage between the tall buildings that 
Dickens had never known, let alone the 
medievals, whose backs stared with a hun- 
dred unblinking eyes on the little garden 
down in the well formed by their annexes. 
“Now comes the queer part of my 
story,” Uncle John said. 


“T had not remembered that the garden 
was entered through an ancient Gothic 
gateway at the end of the passage. I 
wondered why, for Gothic gateways don’t, 
as a rule, elude my notice. The next mo- 


ment we had passed through it and I dis- - 


covered what had happened. We were 
standing inside a church. An ancient 
Norman church, so far as I could make out, 
for the place was in almost complete dark- 
ness. We had entered by the south 
transept; straight opposite to us there was 
a feeble artificial light of some kind. 
where a group of workmen were engaged, 
apparently, in doing something to the 
flooring. 


“JT DREW back, hastily. It was evident 

that I had made a mistake and turned 
down the wrong passage. This must be 
one of the ancient churches which survived 
the great fire of 1666. I had heard of a 
few of the kind. What puzzled me was 
that there was an unmistakable scent of 
incense about the place, mingled with the 
smell which Dickens so graphically de- 
scribes as ‘the smell of dead citizens.’ I 
had heard that there was an ancient 
Catholic church somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, the only ancient Catholic church 
in London city held by those of the 
ancient Faith. This must be it! It was 
most embarrassing that I should have 
stumbled into it just now, for although 1 
was about to tell Edith that I had become 
a Catholic, I was most reluctant to let 
her think that I had lured her into a 
Catholic church. She might question my 
motive. 

“T was for backing out as quickly as we 
had come. I murmured a word of apology, 
explaining that I had made a mistake. 

“Edith was standing rather in front of 
me. She had her eyes fixed on the spot 
where the light was. It was casting queer 
shadows over the rounded arches which 
one could make out dimly. A queer, un- 
canny light it was. Yet by its aid I could 
make out the dog-tooth ornamentation on 
the stout pillars that divided the transept 
from the nave. The remainder of the 
church was in darkness; evidently it was 
totally dependent on artificial light, as is 
the case with some of the city churches. 

“T backed out, and Edith followed me, 
giving a little shudder as we passed out 
into the daylight. 

“T expected her to make some comment 
as we pursued our way, but she remained 
silent. I renewed my apologies. 

“*Tt’s a little garden that I was looking 
for,’ I explained. ‘We took the wrong 
turning.’ 

“London is a very curious place,’ was 
her response. 

“We continued our way for a short 
distance. There was no sign of a second 
passage. We must have taken the wrong 
direction in the first instance. I muttered 
more apologies, and we retraced our steps. 
I hardly knew what I was doing; it was so 
wonderful to be walking along with Edith 
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at my side. She made a few commonplace 
remarks, but we neither of us commented 
on our recent experience. I noticed that 
she was looking very pale. The thought 
of what I might be wishing to say to her 
was evidently distasteful, so I felt, and I 
began to wonder why I was being so 
persistent. Why had I this overweening 
desire to tell Edith that she was still 
my wife in the sight of the angels, in whom 
she did not believe? 

“T caught sight of what I took to be 
the passage which we had turned down 
before, but as we passed it I glimpsed a 
green tree. I was immensely relieved. I 
had found the right place at last. 

“* Ah, here we are,’ I said, and led the 
way down the narrow passage. 

“Edith followed, with some reluctance, 
as though she suspected me still of luring 
her into strange places smelling of a 
superstitious past, and present! 

“Tt was a Saturday afternoon and there 
was not a soul in the place. I led her to- 
wards the seat provided for those who en- 
joyed the amenities of the shabby little 
pleasance. She was glancing round her in 
a curious, timid kind of way. Once or 
twice I thought that she was going to say 
something, but she changed her mind and 
remained silent, with that curious look of 
bewilderment which was so unlike the 
Edith that I remembered. I had never 
seen Edith bewildered. 


* HE time had come for me to tell her 
why I had wished to speak to her in 
a quiet place. She was waiting forit. And 
at that crucial moment there was an inter- 
ruption. Someone approached us. It was 
an elderly man. I recognized him as a 
member of the congregation at St. Joseph’s 
to whom I had been introduced on the 
previous Sunday. He had been the 
originator of my pilgrimage to Newgate, 
for he was a Ransomer and he specialized 
on the English martyrs‘as a kind of hobby 
—perhaps I ought to say, devotion. 

“That no doubt was why he hailed me 
with delight when he caught sight of me. 

“*So you have been on pilgrimage,’ he 
said, ‘and you have discovered the most 
interesting spot of all. So few Catholics 
know of this place. It’s a backwater on 
the martyrs’ way.’ 

“T took a swift glance at Edith. She 
was standing a little apart. I had not yet 
been able to introduce her—I doubt if 
my enthusiast even noticed her presence. 
At any rate he had relieved me of the 
task of telling her that I had become a 
Catholic. 

“He continued: ‘This graveyard occu- 
pies the-site of the old church of the Grey 
Friars which was destroyed at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries.’ 

“Here I broke in and contradicted him. 
‘But the church is still standing,’ I said, 
‘we have just been inside it.’ 

“He waved the comment aside. ‘Oh 
that would be the church yonder,’ he said. 
‘Hideous eighteenth century, quite unin- 


teresting.’ He indicated a building, more 
or less ecclesiastical, on our right, to which 
the graveyard evidently belonged. ‘It’s the 
church of the Friars Observant, I mean; 
where they buried the two proto-martyrs 
of the Reformation; the Father Guardian 
of Sheen and the Guardian of the Francis- 
can house at Canterbury. Both died on the 
gallows at Tyburn for opposing the divorce 
of King Henry VIII.’ 
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MY FRIEND-WASMISTAKEN:AB°UT: THE-SITE ” 


“T turned to Edith when he had left us. 
She was as pale as death. We Catholics 
become accustomed to gruesome stories 
of the gallows; to others they come as 
something of a shock. 

“T made haste to say something—any- 
thing! 

“My friend was mistaken about the 
site of the church,’ I remarked. ‘It must 
have been the one we saw just now.’ 
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“T shot a glance at Edith. She was 
listening with all her ears. 

“*They were hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered; and what did not go to London 
Bridge and other public places was buried 
at night in the church of the Grey Friars 
in the city of London. So we are standing 
on hallowed ground.’ 

“He had come to a pause in his re- 
cital, and suddenly he became conscious 
of the fact that I had a companion. 
I suppose he felt that in the circum- 
stances he might not be wanted. At 
any rate he lifted his hat, and passed on 
hurriedly. 


“She looked at me in a curious kind of 
way. 

““Tt was,’ she said, ‘but he was not 
mistaken about the site.’ 

“T drew her to the seat and we sat down. 
She was shaking like a leaf. 

““What on earth do you mean?’ I 
asked her. 

She cast a sort of helpless glance at me. 

“**T don’t know what I mean,’ she said. 
‘Only I know that this is the same spot 
where we were just now. I knew it directly 
we got here.’ She gave another shiver. 
Her eyes were wide open, like a child’s. 
It was strange to compare her with the 
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Edith who had found a bottom to every- 
thing that she essayed to plumb with her 
measure. It was Edith’s way to get to the 
bottom of everything. She had not yet 
learnt that some things—the things 
that matter—have not got a bottom at 
all. 

“ After a moment she broke the silence 
in a whisper: ‘What did you see—there in 
the church?’ 

***T could see very little,’ I answered. ‘It 
was all in darkness for the most part, but 
there appeared to be some workmen doing 
something to the floor.’ 

“She locked her hands together in an 
effort to check their trembling. 

““They were not workmen,’ she said, 
‘they were monks—I saw their habits— 
and they were digging a grave. Did you 
not hear them reciting the prayers?’ (Once 
more she gave a shudder that ran through 
her entire frame.) ‘There were two cas- 
kets. Not the ordinary shape—square 
chests, such as might contain—what was 
left from London Bridge.’ 

“She glanced over towards the part of 
the garden that faced the entrance, and 
pointed. ‘It would have been just about 
there,’ she said. Then she covered her eyes 
with her hand. ‘It was so real,’ she mur- 
mured—‘so horribly real. I could not 
make out what it meant. And when we 
got here, it was—the same place. I 
knew it.’ 


“ C\HE fixed her eyes on me, enquiringly. 

A faint scent of incense suggested 
itself to my nostrils. I did not know how 
to answer her. She spoke again before I 
had done so. 

*““*So you have become a Roman Catho- 
lic,’ she said. ‘Was it that that you wanted 
to tell me?’ 

““TIn a way it was,’ I answered. ‘I 
wanted to tell you of something that was 
involved in my becoming a Catholic.’ 

“She failed to get my meaning. 

“What did your family say to it?’ she 
asked. 

“T laughed. ‘I didn’t care a fig what my 
family thought,’ I replied. And then I 
added: ‘But I did wonder, though, what 
you would think.’ 

“*But that didn’t matter a fig either,’ 
she reminded me. 

““My heart jumped, for there was a note 
of pain in her voice as she said it. She 
pulled herself together, hastily. 

“*Vour friend will be interested in—in 
what we saw just now,’ she said. ‘We 
ought to be able to tell him the exact 
spot where his, and your, martyrs lie 
buried.’ 

“She sat there measuring the distance 
carefully with her eve. Edith was being 
very practical. ‘ 

“«They were just opposite to us as we 
entered,’ she said. ‘It would be about 
over there.’ 

“She rose and crossed the path, stepping 
over the low rail that protected the edge of 
the grass, and made her way amongst the 


leveled tombstones. She paused at the 
foot of a long, flat stone embedded in the 
rank grass. 


“¢ IT would have been just about here,’ 
she said. 

“T went over and stood beside her. The 
tall warehouses were looking down on us. 
Typewriters were busy clicking inside the 
rows of stark windows. Once more I 
seemed to smell incense. I began to wonder 
if the shadowy arches would reform them- 
selves and if for a second time we would 
be taking a step sideways into that other 
world of living memories. But a cloud 
moved away from the smoke-veiled sun. 
The illusion vanished. 

“*Vou had better take a note of the 
inscription.’ It was Edith, speaking in her 
most matter-of-fact tones. ‘It will help 
you to identify fhe spot.’ 

“Had she, too, seen those shadowed 
arches reforming themselves, I wondered? 

“T went down onto my knees and pre- 
pared to decipher the well-nigh obliterated 
epitaph. 

“There was a name—Jabez. The sur- 
name was illegible. The date was 1834. 
Then, beneath it, came another name: 
Jane, ‘wife of the above, who departed 
this life on the same day as her husband 
after fifty years of wedlock.’ We made out 
all that with some difficulty. 

“¢ Jabez and Jane,’ Dickens might have 
written their lives in another Dombey and 
Son. 1834. Exactly three hundred years 
after that previous interment—the one 
which we had just witnessed. The first 
victims of Henry VIII’s desire to put away 
his wife died in the year 1534. 

“¢There’s something more below,’ Edith 
said. ‘Some funny old text, I expect. Do 
let’s try and make it out.’ 

“So we dug the grass away and scraped 
the dirt from the mouldy stone. Then we 
read the words, supplying where there was 
a gap: ‘Whom God hath joined let no 
man put asunder.’ 

“We read them in silence. I had not yet 
been able to say what I wished to Edith. 
It would seem that circumstances were 
conspiring to say it for me. Edith looked 
up at me. 

“They would not have been Catholics,’ 
she said; ‘but they seem to have agreed 
with your martyrs,’ and she smiled. 

“Then she flushed a rosy red. 

““<Tt’s very quaint, isn’t it?’ she went 
on—rather hurriedly. ‘I expect their 
friends were hunting about for that text 
about being lovely in their lives and in 
death not divided, and they alighted on this 
one instead. Dear Jabez and Jane!’ 


“CQV‘HE gave a little sigh, and I noticed 
that there were tears in her eyes. 
“My heart rose up with a great bound. 
“*Perhaps,’ I suggested, ‘they had a his- 
tory. Perhaps they tried to put themselves 
asunder and found that it couldn’t be 
done.’ 
“T grew bolder. ‘Perhaps Jabez was a 


conceited, self-sufficient fellow who could 
not make himself sufferable to poor 
Jane?’ 

“But here Edith interrupted me, hastily, 
almost petulantly. It was the old Edith, 
eagerly on the other side of the thesis, as 
was her want. 

““That’s not true,’ she cried. ‘That’s 
most unfair. It was I who was hateful and 
self-conceited and unsufferable!’ 

“Then she stopped, and we both stood 
there looking at each other and laughing. 
She had been deliciously quick at the 
uptake. 

“¢Pardon me, Edith,’ I said firmly, ‘but 
it was me.’ 

“She looked at me, laughing, with the 
tears running down her cheeks. 

“¢That’s not true,’ she affirmed. 

“T stretched out my hands to her, over 
the grave of Jabez and Jane. 

*“Tt’s no good,’ I said, shaking my head 
—my body was shaking itself—‘we shall 
go arguing this point for ever—shall we?— 
“until death do us part.”’” 


HE hand with which Uncle John was 

holding his pipe was trembling a little. 
The fragrant country garden had become 
for me a shabby pleasance watched over by 
tall buildings. Two people, a young man 
with a sensitive artist’s face and a young 
woman with tender eyes that had only 
lately found their tenderness, were sitting 
side by side. 

“Edith accepted my proposal,” Uncle 
John said, “Holy Church blessed our 
reunion; and that’s the whole story. We 
kept even the merely psychic part to our- 
selves. ‘What’s the good of telling half a 
story,’ Edith used to ask, ‘with the point 
left out?’ So we made our own little private 
pilgrimages to the place where the martyrs 
for the holy cause of matrimony mingled 
their dust with that of worthy Jabez and 
Jane. Edith reserved her special devotion 
for the latter even after she had found 
spiritual anchorage in the shoreless sea and 
accepted the supernatural, which she did, 
characteristically, on the grounds that the 
scientifically bottomless is the most satis- 
factory solution of the mysteries of life. 
She was always rather impatient of the 
merely ‘psychic,’ in its present state of 
development, as simply presenting nothing 
more than a number of loose ends to the 
investigator. 

“But for my part,” Uncle John said, 
“although we never argued the point with 
any acrimony (his eyes twinkled) I thought 
Edith was rather hard on the merely 
psychic. And I rather like to think that in 
the days to come someone walking in that 
little garden where we spent our second 
honeymoon may step sideways into a 
country where events live, not according 
to time but to intensity, and may wonder 
why the man and woman, evidently lovers, 
pacing the flagged path, or seated on the 
shabby old bench, should be wearing gar- 
ments cut to the fashion of a bygone 
day. ” 








HE TIDE HAS TURNED 


Being a Sertes of Twelve Articles on the Break-up 
of Protestantism as the Last Organized Opponent 
of the Catholic Church 


By Hilaire Belloc 





Introduction to the Series 


Ix the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, three to four hundred years ago, 
took place a disruption of Christendom 
which deprived the Catholic Church of 
whole nations, and at the same time set up 
strong anti-Catholic feeling in the nations 
which remained Catholic. 

This catastrophe, popularly known as 
“The Reformation,” determined history 
thenceforward anc—speaking in general 
and on the largest lines—it was the anti- 
Catholic side which predominated, eco- 
nomically and in the general ideas growing 
throughout society. 

Catholic nations or portions of them 
were subjected to conquering Protestant 
nations; Catholic minorities were sub- 
jected to Protestant majorities; Catholic 
principles in society and law lost ground 
even in Catholic countries. 

The climax of this flowing tide against 
Catholicism may be said to have been 
reached somewhat before the end of the 
nineteenth century, with the triumph of 
Protestant Prussia over France and 
Austria (1866-71) and the growth of anti- 
clericalism in France and Italy. At the 
same time anti-Catholic history and anti- 


Catholic philosophy were continually ex- 
tending their powers. It was a moment 
in which it seemed as though the recovery 
of Catholicism would be impossible. 

The tide began to turn before the end of 
the nineteenth century. The change was 
due to three things: (1) The anti-Catholic 
philosophy in Catholic countries, having 
been tried, was found wanting. (2) The 
basis of Protestantism was destroyed by 
the advance of physical science and the 
scientific method of criticism in History. 
(3) Industrial Capitalism, the chief social 
mark of the Protestant Culture, began to 
crack. 


HE change in the current, however, 

was not early apparent, it did not be- 
come marked in European opinion until 
after the Great War, and has now, and only 
now, come to be generally perceived. 

The partial enfranchisement of Catholic 
countries (notably Poland and Ireland) 
and the moral break-down of Prussia, em- 
phasized this change. Anti-clericalism 
has been defeated in Italy and is weaken- 
ing in France, and it is characteristic that 
the present attack upon the Catholic 


Church is being carried out precisely in 
that country where the oldest fashions 
belatedly survive—to wit, Spain. 


T is far too early to say that the turn 
of the tide against Protestantism is as 
yet setting strongly or definitely and reviv- 
ing our civilization; but the fact that the old 
anti-Catholic forces are failing is the most 
prominent social phenomenon of the years 
in which we live. 

The whole of history for the last two 
thousand years is the story of the conflict 
between the Catholic Church, the creator 
of our civilization, and her opponents who 
would destroy it. Because Protestantism, 
this last opponent is now retreating, it does 
not follow that another form of opposition 
will not arise. 

On the contrary, it is certain that some 
other form of opposition will arise; but 
the forms with which we have for so long 
been familiar—Protestantism and _ the 
anti-clericalism of Catholic countries such 
as France and Italy—are definitely failing; 
while on the intellectual side, notably in 
philosophy and historical science, the 
Catholic cause is advancing everywhere. 


No. 1. The Great Quarrel 


M UCH the greatest political phenome- 
non of our civilization during the last 
400 years has been the great assault upon 
the Catholic Church, her traditions, the 
type of civilization which she produces 
and her continued, but for generations 
more and more difficult, advance put up 
against that assault. 

The old Paganism of two thousand years 
ago had been transformed unto a Catholic 
society slowly, by a process of gradual 
levelling which began immediately after 
Pentecost, in the early part of the first 
century and was completed by the end of 
the fifth century. The Pagan Greco- 
Roman Empire from which we all spring 


had become Catholic. Its central office 
was everywhere the Mass, and its philoso- 
phy that same philosophy which conducts 
Catholic life to-day. 


Fatigued and Assaulted 


HIS Christian civilization, which was 

continuous with the old Pagan civiliza- 
tion in its main lines, and might be called 
“Classical Europe Baptized,” had to 
meet two very grave dangers. 

In the first place, civilization had grown 
fatigued. Having been united into one 
great State, the Roman Empire—which 
extended from Scotland to the Sahara 
and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic— 
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broke down because it was too large a unit, 
though it had worked as one thing from, 
say, A.D. 1 to A.D. 350; but it grew old. 

Secondly, during its material decline, 
our civilization was attacked by enemies 
from outside. From about A.D. 400 to 
about A.D. 1000, Christendom, as our 
civilization could now be called, was under 
active siege. It had no leisure or energy 
left to threaten its own self by internal 
quarrels, it was mainly concerned with 
fighting off the Pagans of the North- 
East and East, and the Mohammedans 
from the South-East and South. 

A little after the year 1000 one may say 
that the victory was won, and that hence- 
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forward the Mohammedans and Pagans 
would be pushed back. At least the West 
was secured, and the danger of our whole 
tradition being submerged was ended, 
apparently forever. The Pagans of the 
East and Northeast—Germans and Scan- 
dinavians—had been converted and ab- 
sorbed into our civilization and, although 
the provinces submerged by Mohamme- 
danism were only being recovered slowly 
in the case of Spain and were not recovered 
at all in North Africa, yet there was no 
further danger that Mohammedanism 
would destroy us. 

The great wars, called the Crusades, 
were an effort to recover Eastern lands 
swamped by Mohammedanism in Asia 
Minor, Palestine and Egypt, and had the 
recapture of the Holy Sepulchre as their 
motive. The Crusades unfortunately 
failed; but, at any rate, they had the effect 
of preventing the Mohammedan power 
from swamping all the rest of Christendom 
as it had threatened to do. 

The great century of the Crusades was 
the twelfth century (1100-1200). The 
thirteenth century was, perhaps, the 
highest moment of our civilization. It 
created the Parliaments, the origins of 
modern law, the universities, the vernacu- 
lar literatures, the highest architecture we 
have known and the greatest philosophy. 


Decay Sets In 


UT there happened what always hap- 
pens to all human things at their high- 
est and their most successful—the system 
began to decay. Now that the threat 
from without had ceased and wealth and 
complexity of society had been reached 
from within, the great body of Christen- 
dom began to show signs of disruption. 
Men were now aware of those signs— 
or rather the great heresies which were 
apparently the chief signs of danger. 
Thus the Albigensians were recognized 
and at first were successfully suppressed. 
But the various provinces of Christendom 
began to separate and feel less and less 
loyalty to the principle of Christian unity. 
The various provinces of Europe were 
growing to be individual nations under 
their Princes and began more and more to 
feel themselves morally independent of the 
old Christian bond. 
The great schism in the Papacy itself 
with its rival claimants to the supreme 
office (1370-1420) and the claim of the 
Great Councils almost to supersede that 
office did further harm to unity. Mean- 
while, there was no supreme authority for 
fully correcting the abuses which were 
growing up in the Church, or defending it 
from the encroachments of the civil power. 
By the fifteenth century (1400-1500) the 
effects of all this were gravely apparent: 
the Papal schism was ended but the Papal 
power had not been restored to its old 
moral grandeur. The lay, newly “na- 
tional,” governments had become virtually 
independent, and when the upheaval came 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century 


there was no authority strong enough, 
either through being generally accepted 
throughout civilization or through its own 
physical force, to impose discipline upon 
our once united civilization, which now 
showed every sign of breaking up. 


Four Disruptive Forces 


HERE were forces working for the 

disruption of what had been for so 
many hundred years Christendom. The 
first was the violent reaction against the 
corruption of what may be called “Church 
Machinery,” coupled with the violent 
enthusiasm for personal religion in contrast 
to the corporate power of the Church. 

These things were so closely intertwined 
that they must be called one force. That 
force worked through those who are gener- 
ally called “‘The Reformers.” These men 
were, as may be imagined, of very different 
degrees of sincerity and enthusiasm, but 
there was widespread sincerity and intense 
enthusiasm throughout the whole move- 
ment. It found no leader, and was not 
itself united, to which fact we may perhaps 
ascribe its failure to achieve complete 
success. But there was certainly a mo- 
ment towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century when it did look as though Catho- 
lic unity could nowhere survive, so strong 
was the attack. 

But of its very nature this passion for 
concentrating upon personal devotion or 
individual relationship with the Divine, 
and on the individual right to judge doc- 
trine and morals, led to every form of 
diversity, and also to grave moral ex- 
travagances, and to breakdown. It was 
because the beginnings of moral anarchy 
were apparent that a Catholic reaction 
arose (1450-1650) strong enough to recover 
great parts of Europe. Though failing 
to reestablish Christian unity it at least 
saved the life (humanly speaking) of the 
Catholic Church. 

The second force at work for the break- 
up of civilization was the long-established 
feeling in lay governments, then for the 
most part represented by powerful auto- 
cratic Princes, great and small, that they 
had a moral right to complete political 
independence. Even those of them, such 
as Spain, who later on took up the cause 
of the Catholic Church and the Papacy, 
show quite a different spirit from the old 
spirit of Christian unity, and are fighting 
quite as much for their own political power 
as for the triumph of the Catholic Church; 
while the anti-Catholic governments of 
course assert independence of the most 
extreme form. 

The third and chief force at work for 
the breaking up of civilization was the 
opportunity the religious quarrel gave for 
a general loot of religious endowment. 
Church wealth in its various forms was 
enormous when the trouble began (about 
1520). There was the wealth of the various 
monastic orders; there were the endow- 
ments of the bishoprics, of the parishes 
and of all the various clerical posts at- 


tached to the general organization of the 
Church. All hospitals, all places of educa- 
tion, were also part of clerical wealth; 
and then there were innumerable guilds 
possessed of property on all sides, all 
quasi-religious; there were vast endow- 
ments for the saying of Masses for the 
dead. 

Thus the comparatively small body of 
clerics and their immediate dependents 
controlled wealth out of all proportion 
to the total wealth of Europe. 

There had already been a considerable 
loot of this wealth in the shape of giving 
laymen the income from clerical establish- 
ments, and putting in priests as mere 
caretakers. This abuse had gone very far 
in some countries, notably in Scotland, 
where most of the great monasteries paid 
their revenues to privileged laymen; but 
there was no general loot of the Church 
until, in the storm of the Reformation, 
the governments which broke away robbed 
not only the monastic institutions, but 
bishoprics, parishes, hospitals, colleges, 
and, in general, religious endowment of 
every kind. This hunger for loot once it 
had been let loose was insatiable, and of all 
the forces at work this third force is the 
one to which should be ascribed the main 
effect, and permanence, of what was to 
follow. 

The fourth and last force at work was 
one which has since become far the most 
powerful, but it was during the main 
storm of the Reformation quite subsidiary 
to the general movement. This force 
was scepticism: intellectual doubt upon 
unseen things: the tendency of the mind 
to say, of the truths affirmed by religion, 
that since they are not subject to positive 
proof they are but man-made illusions. 
This force, I say, was kept underground. 
The populace was not much moved by it. 
The mass of men still clung to the main 
part of the great Catholic dogmas, as, for 
instance, the Incarnation and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul; while the attack which 
went on against other Catholic dogmas 
(such as the Real Presence) was much 
more due to the prevalent anti-clerical 
feeling than to scepticism. 


The Two Cultures 


T must be clearly understood that while 
these four forces were at work, disas- 
trously breaking up the old unity, no one, 
during at least one long lifetime and per- 
haps more, realized that the result would 
be the separation of our civilization into 
two hostile camps. It is one of the princi- 
pal mistakes made by modern historians to 
talk of the first phase of the struggle, be- 
tween the dates—say—1520 and 1600— 
as though the word “Protestant” had the 
separate and clear signification then which 
it has now. 

All was in confusion and turmoil; the 
orthodox party hoped to achieve a final 
victory; the Reformers hoped to make the 
Whole Church accept their novel views: 
but as a fact what happened was what 
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nobody at first had expected—a sort of 
drawn battle. One side was victor over 
certain provinces of Christendom, the 
other side over others. The English 
Crown, many of the German States, many 
of the Swiss Cantons, the Scandinavian 
countries, the northern provinces of the 
Netherlands, were, after a struggle of more 
than a hundred years, finally established as 
societies of a different culture from those 
which remained Catholic when the overt 
religious struggle had ended. That was 
why the separation of Europe into two 
contrasting and opposed societies forms a 
new chapter in our story. 

A very good date to take for the end of 
this process is the date 1648, when treaties, 
called collectively, “The Peace of West- 
phalia,”’ left Europe divided very much 


as it is to-day between the Catholic and 
Protestant powers. 

There was not, of course, a clear line of 
division; there was still a large Catholic 
majority in England, a small one in Scot- 
land, a very large one in Holland; and 
Catholic France contained a Protestant 
body both numerous and politically very 
powerful; but on the whole it is after 1648 
that the separation of Europe into Protes- 
tant and Catholic was accepted and that a 
new phase began. 


Europe Divided 


HE Church had fought its battle 
against the disruptive forces; it had 
entered that battle ill equipped; the human 
weaknesses of its officers, notably the cling- 
ing to the old privileges and continuing to 


prefer worldly to spiritual aims, and, most 
of all, the delay in rallying, had made the 
complete re-conquest of Europe for Catholi- 
cism fail; and what we now have to follow 
in the story is the permanent establish- 
ment of this new Protestant Culture over 
against the old and now weakened Catholic 
Culture, the first lying mainly in the north, 
the second in the south. 

So that, roughly speaking, what we call 
today France, Belgium, Southern Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain and Poland were in 
the one camp, while the Scandinavian 
countries, the northern Netherlands (which 
today we call Holland), Northern Ger- 
many and England and Scotland were in 
the other: and Ireland, a Catholic country, 
was subject politically to the Protestant 
English Crown. 





A Human Document 


I; has long seemed to me that those in- 
spirations which come to us at certain times 
with peculiar force should be regarded 
most seriously as duties laid upon us by 
God, or as benefits bestowed upon us which 
we should take advantage of. And when, 
this morning after I had made my Com- 
munion and my soul was in a very sensitive 
state of joy and tenderness, the idea came 
to me again that I should write of the 
different times and ways that God has 
sought my soul, I felt that a command had 
been given me and a duty laid upon me. 

I say the idea came to me again, because 
often in the past I had thought of writing a 
short spiritual autobiography, but turned 
aside from the idea for fear that, as a pro- 
fessional writer, my motives might not be 
sufficiently pure. I was afraid that the love 
of God which was in me would not be 
unmixed with self-consciousness in express- 
ing myself. 

But lately this feeling of happiness and 
tenderness—this practice of “the presence 
of God”—has become so continual and so 
absorbs my life that I must express it. 


Y parents were Protestants who had 
long ceased to attend church even be- 
fore their marriage. My mother’s people 
were anti-Catholic, and when her sister and 
brother married Catholics there was a great 
deal of dissension in the family. Mother’s 
sister who became a Catholic om her mar- 
riage, however, was her dearest friend, so 
I was thrown into contact with my cousin 
who attended parochial school. Her habit 
of never passing a Catholic church without 
stepping in to make a prayer moved me 
greatly. 
There were two Catholic families in the 
neighborhood—this was when I was ten— 


By Dorothy Day 


whose faithful attendance at Mass I liked 
to contemplate. Once when I went to the 
Barrett’s house to call for my little friend 
Catherine and went with her into her 
mother’s bedroom to fetch some toys, we 
found Mrs. Barrett there on her knees, 
The unashamed practice of devotion made 
a great impression on me. Years later when 
I was twenty-one and rooming with a 
Catholic milliner, who had come down to 
Chicago from Minnesota, I was again 
deeply moved by the habit of morning and 
evening prayer of my room mate. 


CITE these two instances because these 

slight glimpses of piety had a profound 
effect on me. Whenever I have seen rev- 
erence, adoration and devotion in the face 
and attitude of man it has thrilled me and 
I have felt that I have been in the presence 
of the greatest and most splendid passion 
in any human life. 

When I was twelve and wished to be bap- 
tized and confirmed my mother wished me 
to attend the Episcopalian church in the 
neighborhood, since she had in her child- 
hood attended that church. Both she and 
my father expressed a distaste for Catholics, 
though perhaps if I had made an actual 
stand in my desire to become a Catholic, 
they would not have opposed me. 

I was very regular in my religious ob- 
servances until I went to the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and there I fell in with a 
so-called intellectual set, and for the time 
being lost all interest in religion. Socialism 
and economics fascinated me and when my 
family moved to New York two years later, 
I decided not to go back to school but to 
work there on the Socialist paper, The Call. 
I was eighteen then and the different 
branches of the radical movement con- 


fused me greatly. I remember the city 
editor was interested in the I. W. W. move- 
ment, the managing editor in the A. F. of 
L. and the business manager in the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 

A group of radical Columbia college 
students went down to Washington to 
protest the declaration of war, and I was 
sent by the paper to cover the story. We 
travelled by bus and stopped off in every 
little town to make pacifist speeches. In 
Baltimore there was a slight riot. I covered 
all the peace meetings at the time, anarch- 
ist, socialist and I. W. W. gatherings, and 
after the outbreak of the Russian revolu- 
tion, meetings of sympathizers with Russia. 
From The Call I went to the old Masses 
as one of the literary editors, and had the 
thrilling job of reading and refusing manu- 
scripts and poems and learning how to 
make up a magazine filled with articles, 
cartoons, and poems of protest against 
everything under the sun. 


WORKED with the radical suffragists 

down in Washington, and with them 
picketed the White House with women from 
all over the United States, and with them 
was thrown into jail. I was not interested 
in suffrage at the time but wished to ex- 
perience and write about the sufferings of 
political prisoners in the United States. 
We went on hunger strike in the jail and 
with the others I fasted for six or seven 
days. 

It was in solitary confinement, in the 
Occoquan Workhouse, that I again experi- 
enced devotion and felt a curious sense of 
shame at so experiencing it. I felt that 
since I had fled from God in health and 
prosperity (comparatively speaking) it was 
sneaking of me to flee to Him for protec- 
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tion when suffering in solitary confinement 
in jail. I read the psalms (a kindly jailor 
had allowed me a Bible), and felt a nos- 
talgia for the devotion of my youth. 

If I had been left in solitary confinement 
for the thirty days to which I had been 
sentenced that nostalgia might have grown 
into something else, but the jail officials 
were overcome by the numbers and promi- 
nence of the strikers, and within a few days 
the hunger strike was won, and the women 
were allowed the comparative liberty of 
the inside of the jail, the right to wear 
their own clothes instead of the prison 
uniforms, freedom from labor, the right to 
receive and send out mail, order their own 
food, receive visits from their doctors or 
lawyers, though not their friends. 

Whereas before I had been in the depths, 
and had suffered with all the poor un- 
fortunates who were confined on various 
criminal charges, now this jail experience 
was once more but a glamorous adventure, 
something to write about, part of an 
obscure fight for “freedom,” “justice” and 
other intangible ideals. 

After that I did newspaper work in New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, wrote feature 
stories, covered night courts, divorce courts, 
interviewed the wives of criminals and the 
mothers of men about to be hung. I trav- 
elled a great deal, spent eight months in 
Europe and wrote a novel which was very 
bad, but which in a way contributed to my 
conversion. The moving-picture rights 
were sold and I found myself possessed of 
three thousand dollars and felt myself to be 
rich indeed and free to leave off working 
and adventuring for a time. 


T is strange that at the time my novel 
was published and before the motion 
picture rights were sold, I was living in New 
Orleans on St. Peter Street, just around the 
corner from the cathedral. My work on 
The Item was pleasant, and things were 
going smoothly for me, and I had the 
leisure every night to attend Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament at the cathedral. 
I bought a rosary and I began to pray. 
I did not attend Mass in the morning 
because I had to be at work by seven- 
thirty or eight, my newspaper being an 
afternoon one. But this slow and sweet 
return to God made me resolve to see a 
priest and receive instruction. 

But the excitement of my sudden pros- 
perity was too much for me and for two 
years more I delayed. I felt that “having 
Him, I could have naught beside” and I 
was avid for experience, for enjoyment. 

However, God works in His own ways. 
I bought a little house in the country with 
my money and settled there to write and 
to enjoy myself. And life in the country, 
seeing the miracle of growth each spring, 
started again in me the love of God. 
Having a child completed my conversion. 
It did not matter to me that I lost a hus- 
band then in my desire for God. My hus- 
band was a Communist in sympathy and 
his hatred for the Church was so great that 


I could not do other than separate myself 
from him and go on alone. I had not even 
suspected this hatred until I had the child 
baptized; then it flared forth in an intense 
bitterness. 


LIVED with this bitterness and sickened 
under it for a year. I was sick with the 


struggle to keep human love and the love . 


for God. I can say truthfully that I gave 
up human love when it was at its strongest 
and tenderest, because I had experienced 
the overwhelming conviction that I could 
not live longer without God. There was no 
compromise possible. 

And now I am very much alone. My 
friends—the people with whom I come into 
daily contact—are Spaniards, Russians, 
Jews, Americans, artists, writers and revo- 
lutionaries. I know them intimately. They 
are old friends, or they have married into 
my family, which is a large one. We know 
one another intimately, yet there is a tre- 
mendous barrier between them and me. I 
have the Faith. They have not. As much 
as in me lies, I practise “the presence of 
God.” 

I am among people and yet I am in a 
desert place and, since God wills it, I shall 
love Him there. Only in the morning when 
I hasten to the church do I feel myself in 


a green and fertile place, and I hasten, so 
anxious I am to leave my desert for a time. 
During the day when I think of that early 
hour, it is as though the sound of fountains 
was in my ears, and the taste of fresh cool 
water on my lips. And I look forward to 
the evening to the Benediction which I can 
no longer do without. 

St. Francis de Sales speaks of spiritual 
friendships, but I have never known these. 
He says too, “You must not forsake or 
disregard the friendship which nature and 
former obligations constrain you to culti- 
vate with relations, with connections, with 
benefactors, with neighbors and with 
others.” Though I no longer seek out those 
friends and have become estranged from 
many of them, still there are those with 
whom I come in close daily contact who 
are so hostile to the Church that they con- 
sider it an ideal to be obtained to banish 
religion from Russia, Mexico or Spain, and 
who think it a crime to teach a child to 
pray 


UTY and bonds of relationship and 

affection tie me to these people, but I 

am lonely in their presence. It is a pleasure 

in this writing to communicate with the 

faithful, those friends of God who know 
how sweet it is to love Him. 





When we stan 





The Third Station 


By Matthew Richardson 
HE falls. The way of sin is steep and hard; 


And now he goes unutterably alone; 
For God withdraws from Him His Angel Guard, 
And He may dash His feet on any stone. 
He tastes our sin; the loathing, shuddering fears, 
The rot, the degradation and disease. 
He swoons, His eyes are blind with blood and tears. 
He falls, but to His knees. 


| by that strangle-thrust 

From our downward deadweight, crumbling 
Thine I can to our mistrust, 

Thine I will to our Thou Must: 

By Thy rootfast feet as a stay 
While that grim load staggers dizzily; 
By the heartstop of dismay 
As Thy plunging knees give way: 

Save us, when each step we call, 
When each ie a trend of falling; 

, and dread the fall, 
Till we dare no step at all. 


| prayed to love Thee more, 

Done penance here, and wept; I 
Yet there the tempter lurking found a door 
Unguarded, while my conscience slept. 
Oh, by Thy love for me 
Which felled Thee, make me rise 
With will sublimed into such love for Thee 
As mortal sin can not surprise. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


A. R. S.—Practical Piety, as set forth in the Spiritual Letters, 
Meditations, and Discourses of St. Francis de Sales is listed at 
$1.00, net. The Treatise on the Love of God at $3.25, net. Postage 
extra. “ Pensees” (Thoughts), by Blaise Paschal, is on the Index 
of Forbidden Books. 


E. R.—The ordinary rule is that only Catholics may act as 
witnesses at marriage. In order to have non-Catholics as 
witnesses it is necessary to obtain permission from the Bishop, 
and that there be no scandal. 


M. M. K.—The validity of the marriage depends on whether 
or not the person in question was bound to observe the Catholic 
Form of Marriage. If she was, and the marriage with the non- 
Catholic was contracted after 1908, the marriage was invalid. 
This must be decided by the matrimonial court, to which the 
case should be presented. 


M. E. M.—Allan is a variant of Elian, or Eilan. 
was either a Cornish or Breton saint of the 6th century. 


St. Elian 


J. G. G.—Your question was answered on page 99 of the 
September, 1932, issue. 


Q. O. L.—The unhappy marriage is presumed to be valid. If 
it was consummated, it cannot be dissolved except by death. 
Consequently, to hope that another marriage is possible with a 
Catholic, while his wife is alive, is vain. Conversion to the 
Church must be the result of honest intellectual conviction. To 
enter the Church for any other reason is unworthy of an upright 
man. Your prayers should be directed towards the fulfilment of 
God’s holy Will and the avoidance of temptation, hoping that 
if His Will is followed all things will work together unto good. 


A. J. K.—The Scapular of the Most Blessed Trinity is of white 
woolen cloth, bearing a blue and red cross. It is the special 
badge of the Confraternity of the same name. When Pope 
Innocent II, in 1198, was considering the matter of approving 
the Order of Trinitarians, an angel is said to have appeared to 
him, clothed in a white robe and bearing on his breast a cross of 
red and blue. This was accordingly assigned to the new com- 
munity as their habit. Later, when the faithful sought to as- 
sociate themselves with this order, a Confraternity was estab- 
lished with this scapular as its badge of membership. Many 
indulgences have been granted to those who wear it, and these 
were reaffirmed by Pope Leo XIII in 1899. There is no need 
to have a new cloth scapular blessed when it replaces one already 
blessed. If one wishes to use a scapular medal instead it must 
be blessed by a priest with the faculty to doso. The medal must 
be blessed with as many distinct blessings as there are scapulars. 


J. H.—Marriage between those who are closely related is 
forbidden, both by the law of nature and the law of the Church, 
because of physical, moral, and social reasons. The prohibition 
of the law of nature includes all degrees of the direct line, and 
most probably the first degree in the indirect line, that is, be- 
tween brother and sister. The law of the Church extends the 
impediment to the third degree of the indirect line, or to second 
cousins. The probability is that if two children of first cousins 
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are in the insane asylum, future offspring will not be normal. 
This is an instance of the physical reason of the impediment. 
Read the article on Consanguinity in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
volume IV. 


NATURE OF THE SOUL 
What is the soul?—N. N., Onto. 


The rational soul is the principle of life in human beings. 
Everything that lives has a soul, or principle of life. The vege- 
table grows because of its soul. The animal feels because of its 
soul. The essential difference between the rational, or human, 
soul and the inferior kinds of souls consists in its spiritual nature, 
by virtue of which it is an image of God. The rational soul 
possesses two distinct faculties—intelligence and volition. Like 
God it can think, and like God it has power over its own acts. 
The human soul is distinct from the body, though the soul acts 
in and through the body. Unlike the body, the soul is not ex- 
tended. It has no accident peculiar to matter. Thus, it has no 
size, shape, or color. It does not reside in any part of the body, 
but is whole in the entire body and whole in each part of the body. 
Since it is spiritual it cannot die. All things composed of parts 
can die. Death is disintegration and corruption. Since the 
soul does not consist of parts, but is spiritual, there is no place 
for disintegration and corruption. 


CATHOLIC MARRYING DIVORCED PROTESTANT: CIVIL 
ANNULMENT 


(r) I was told that a marriage between a divorced Protestant and 
a Catholic, entered into before a priest, is valid before the Church. 
Is this so? (2) Is a civil annulment recognized by the Church as 
constituting an invalid marriage? —M. E. K., ROSLINDALE, MAss. 


(1) Provided the first marriage contracted by the Protestant 
was invalid, or validly dissolved, he may marry a Catholic 
validly before the Church. Of course, a dispensation must be 
obtained before a non-Catholic may marry a Catholic. A civil 
divorce, as said so often in these columns, has no effect on a valid 
marriage, no matter before whom the marriage was contracted. 
But a civil divorce in cases where the marriage itself is invalid, 
frees the parties from civil prosecution, should they marry again. 

(2) The principles given above govern the case of a civil 
annulment. 


SUFFERING FOR THE FAITH IN MODERN TIMES 


The first Christians won their crowns by suffering martyrdom for 
the Faith. What sort of trial, in your opinion, is comparable to 
the heroic acts of the early Christians in regard to the Christians of 
today?—N. M., WHITE Ptiatns, N. Y. 


The first Christians suffered external persecution on account 
of their faith in Jesus Christ. They suffered from more subtle 
forms of persecutions as well. But their external trials are more 
generally remembered. In those days it amounted to either 
denial of Christ or martyrdom. This alternative does not 
usually confront Christians in these days, though there are 
numerous instances of this kind of trial at present, as happened 
in Russia after the overthrow of the Tzar, and in Mexico during 
the bloody régime of Calles. Our opinion is that the trials which 
beset Christians nowadays are more subtle and, we might say, 
domestic in nature. The avoidance of birth control, and the 
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patient bearing of the hardships which the raising and educating 
of children entail, with their concomitants of poverty and social 
ostracism, are an insistent challenge to faith in Christ. The 
Christian man or woman who lives according to the teachings of 
the Gospel, as made known by the Church, is worthy of as much 
admiration as the martyrs of old. The latter’s sufferings were 
short; those of modern Christians are prolonged. The martyrs 
overcame once; modern Christians must conquer times without 
number. 
MASSES AND THEIR EFFICACY 


(r) Has the Mass any power to aid the departed? (2) Have 
the Masses offered for the rich greater power than those offered for 
the poor? (3) Is it lawful for the clergy to sell Masses?—T. J. D., 
New York, N. Y. 


(x) “The Mass is a propitiatory Sacrifice for the living and the 
dead, and the Souls in Purgatory are aided by the suffrages of 
the faithful, but especially by the acceptable Sacrifice of the 
Mass.” This is the teaching of the Council of Trent with refer- 
ence to the efficacy of the Mass when offered for the benefit of 
the dead. Therefore, when Mass is offered for the souls of the 
departed it is efficacious towards this end, and in the measure in 
which God sees fit to apply it. 

(2) Many Masses offered for the soul of a rich man may not 
have as much efficacy as one Mass offered for 2 poor man. We 
answer conditionally because this matter is outside human 
knowledge. The Mass in itself is of infinite value, and its efficacy 
is infinite in extension. But the measure of the application of 
the merits of the Mass depends upon God’s good pleasure. In the 
distribution of the merits of the Mass it is morally certain that 
God takes into account the dispositions of those for whom Mass 
is offered, as well as of those who offer it. Wealth is rather 
a hindrance than a help to eternal salvation. A life of ease and 
luxury, with little love of God and sacrifice, so generally char- 
acteristic of the rich, does not merit as much before God as a life 
of humble, patient suffering on the part of the poor. God is not 
an acceptor of persons. Money itself has no power with Him. 
But when used righteously and for His glory money becomes an 
instrument of blessing. In any event the advantages of the 
rich and the disadvantages of the poor cease at the close of life. 

(3) It is sacrilegious to “‘sell’”? Masses, that is, to barter a 
spiritual thing for money. No priest does this. But he may 
lawfully accept an alms or stipend from one who wishes him to 
apply the special fruit of the Mass for a particular intention. 
Bishops and priests with the care of souls are obliged from justice 
to offer Mass for their people on certain days of the year without 
receiving any alms. 


ABSTINENCE DAYS OF OBLIGATION 


Please give a list of days when every one is obliged to abstain 
from flesh meat, outside Fridays, and when no dispensation is 
granted to workingmen?—M. H. D., DoRCHESTER, Mass. 


Besides Fridays throughout the year (except when a Holy 
Day of Obligation falls on a Friday outside Lent), the other days 
of abstinence, with fast, are Ash Wednesdays, Wednesdays of 
Lent, Ember Days, and the Vigils of Pentecost, Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, All Saints, and Christmas. In some 
dioceses workingmen, by virtue of a special Indult granted to 
the Ordinaries, to be renewed every ten years, are allowed to eat 
meat at the principal meal only on all days of fast and abstinence, 
except on all Fridays, Ash Wednesday, Holy Saturday till noon, 
and the Vigil of Christmas. The permission given to working- 
men may be shared in by the whole family. When the Vigil 
of Christmas falls on Sunday, neither fast nor abstinence is 
obligatory. The diocesan regulations promulgated at the 
beginning of Lent explain these matters in more detail. 


WHO ORIGINATED EUCHARISTIC CONGRESSES? 


In your May, 1930, issue you have a very lovely article on the 
Eucharistic Congress in Carthage. In it you say that Marie 
Marthe Tamisier of Tours was the originator of this great 


devotional movement. But in our Sunday Bulletin it says that 
Louis Gaston de Segur originated the idea of the Eucharistic 
Congress. Will you please explain?—M. H. W., LAncHMont, N. Y. 


The souvenir booklet published at the International Euchar- 
istic Congress in Chicago says: ‘‘The idea of an International 
Congress owes its inspiration to a pious French woman named 
Mary Martha Tamisier. This lady, who was born at Tours, in 
1834, is said to have conceived the Congress idea. . . . She laid 
down her plans before the saintly Bishop of Lille, Monsignor 
Louis Gaston de Segur, and this pious lover of the Eucharist 
immediately grew enthusiastic about them.” After several 
national congresses, Bishop de Segur organized the first Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress, which was held at Lille, in 
France, on June 21, 1881. This seems to be the solution of your 
difficulty, viz., that Mary Martha Tamisier conceived the idea 
of the Eucharistic Congress and Monsignor de Segur executed it. 


“DESIRE OF THE EVERLASTING HILLS”: QUARANT ORE 


(1) What is the meaning of the invocation “ Desire of the Ever- 
lasting Hills” in the Litany of the Sacred Heart? (2) Also 
“Quarant Ore,” referred to by Teresa Helena Higginson in her 
letters?—C. N., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


(1) These words occur in the blessing of the Patriarch Joseph 
bestowed by his father, Jacob. (Gen. 49:26.) It is a figure of 
speech called prosopopeia, by which impersonal things are 
personified. The expression used by Jacob to express the desire 
even of inanimate nature for the Messias is similar to that used 
by St. Paul, when he wrote: “we know that every creature groan- 
eth and is in travail’? waiting for the redemption to be effected 
by Christ. (Rom. 8:22.) Symbolically, Christ is the desire 
of the eternal hills, that is, the Patriarchs, the Prophets, and the 
Saints, who in their generation stand out as hills and mountains 
among all men because of their wisdom, virtue, and sanctity. 
(2) Quarant Ore is from the Italian, meaning Forty Hours, or 
the Devotion of the Forty Hours. 


MAKING STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Tell me how to gain the indulgences of the Stations of the Cross 
without using a prayer book.—G. E. F., Prrrspurcu, Pa. 


There are only three conditions necessary to be observed to 
gain the indulgences attached to the Stations of the Cross, viz., 
(1) movement from Station to Station; (2) Meditation on the 
Passion; (3) the State of Grace. The pictures or bas-reliefs are 
for the purpose of aiding a person to meditate on the Sacred 
Passion. Therefore, there is no need to use a prayer book at any 
time. For those, however, who find it difficult to concentrate 
a prayer book with written meditations may prove helpful. But 
any one with faith and love for Christ ought not to feel unable 
to consider in his heart what our Lord suffered for his sins. 


TUNNEY AND RUTH: DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME: SUICIDE 
NEVER LAWFUL 


(z) Is it true that “Gene” Tunney and “ Babe’? Ruth, once 
devout Catholics, have now lost the faith? (2) I have been told 
that a Catholic priest, Abbot Mendel, invented the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. Is this statement true? (3) May a person eat and drink 
until one o’clock daylight saving time, and receive Holy Communion 
in the morning? (4) Is suicide justifiable under certain condi- 
tions?—W. $., CoLumpsta, Pa. 


(1) So far as we know, it is not true. In fact, the statement 
seems calumnious. 

(2) Abbot Gregor Mendel, of Briinn, Moravia, contributed 
greatly to science by his discovery of the laws of heredity, called 
Mendelian Laws, from his experiments with plants. The 
hypothesis, not doctrine, of evolution is generally associated 
with the name of Charles Darwin. Abbot Mendel’s discoveries 
go a long way to disprove the hypotheses of Darwin, especially 
that of natural selection. 
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(3) It is lawful to follow either standard or daylight saving 
time, or any other legitimate norm of time, with reference to the 
observance of the laws of fast and abstinence. Therefore, one 
who wishes to follow standard time may eat and drink until 
one o’clock daylight saving time, which is twelve o’clock standard 
time, and receive Holy Communion next morning. 

(4) Suicide, or the deliberate taking of one’s own life on one’s 
own authority, can never be justified. Man is not lord of his own 
life, and therefore he cannot destroy what he has not dominion 
over. To do so is to violate the rights of God, to Whom alone it 
belongs to destroy life. If, however, God ordered one to kill 
himself, either directly or indirectly by exposing his life to danger, 
one who did so would not take his own life on his own authority, 
but with the authority of the Lord of Life and Death. But such 
an act would not be suicide, as defined above. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE SACRED HEART 


What is the law of the Church with regard to the representation of 
the Sacred Heart of our Lord, apart from that of His Divine Person? 
—Sr. M. P., WorceEsTER, Mass. 


“The images of the Sacred Heart of Jesus intended for exposi- 
tion to public veneration should represent the Person of Christ, 
with His Heart showing on the outside, and not the Heart only. 
But images which represent the Heart only are permitted for 
private devotion, provided they be not placed on the altar for 
public veneration. (Holy Office, January 26, 1891.) This 
rule holds good also for the two Hearts of Jesus and Mary, which 
are sometimes represented together. (Sacred Congr. of Rites. 
3492.)”—Matters Liturgical, Wuest-Mullaney. 


CURSE OF CAIN AND MARK THEREOF: CURSE NOT IN- 
HERITED BY NEGROES 


(r) I have heard that Cain was cursed by God while in a rage of 
anger, and that Cain thereafter carried a mark on his forehead. If 
that is true, what is the significance of it? (2) Is the Negro race 
descended from Cain? If so, are they also accursed?—T. P. S., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


(x1) Our inquirer confuses two widely separated and uncon- 
nected incidents narrated in the Bible. Cain was cursed by God 
because he murdered his brother, Abel, on account of envy. 
(Gen. 4:11,12.) It is a mistake to say that God cursed Cain 
“in a rage of anger.” God is not subject to passion and emotion 
like men, since He is all perfect and therefore unchangeable; 
“in Whom there is no change nor shadow of alteration.”” The 
mark placed upon Cain is not known with certainty, since the 
Bible does not tell what it was. The more probable opinion 
seems to be that the “sign’’ was a trembling of body and a horror 
and consternation of countenance, which revealed to men that 
Cain was a criminal visibly bearing the marks of his guilt. 

(2) The Bible says that all mankind is descended from the 
three sons of Noe—Sem, Cham, and Japhet. (Gen. 9:19.) It is 
probable that the Negro race or races has Cham as its progenitor. 
Cham mocked his father when he found the latter uncovered in 
his tent. (Gen. 9:22.) His offense was the occasion of Noe 
pronouncing a curse, not on Cham, but on Chanaan, his son: 
“cursed be Chanaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.” According to Jewish tradition Chanaan was cursed 
because he, a boy of about ten years, first saw Noe uncovered, 
and then brought his brother and joined him in laughing at Noe. 
The curse of Noe was prophetic of things to come. It was ful- 
filled in the overthrow and subjection of the Chanaanites by the 
descendants of Sem and Japhet. 

It is a myth, however, to suppose that a// Cham’s descendants 
have inherited this curse. According to Father Charles, S. J., 
such an opinion contains a threefold error: “First, a theological 
error, for it was not Cham, but Chanaan, one of Cham’s sons, 
who was cursed by his father. Second, an ethnological error; 
for the Harumites, who belong to Cham’s posterity and are the 
most gifted among the blacks, have never known slavery, and 
the blacks do not form what we are wont to call one family. 


Third, an historical error; for the blacks were of high repute in 
Christian antiquity—among the Three Magi there was one rep- 
resentative of the Black Race.” (Missiology Week, Louvain, 
Belgium, Sept. 1928.) It is significant that when the question 
of slavery was so heatedly debated, no Catholic theologian ever 
sought to justify it because of the malediction pronounced on 
Chanaan. Father Charles answered the question: Whence then 
comes the fable about the accursed descendants of Cham? 
From the sixteenth century Reformers. Martin Luther was the 
first to spread the report: “‘ The blackness of their skin is the sign 
of God’s malediction.” This opinion, we are glad to say, was 
never upheld by any reputable Catholic theologian. If one can 
be found who does, he cannot substantiate it by any authoritative 
teaching of the Church. The Negro race is burdened with too 
many handicaps already. There is no reason to fasten another 
on it. 


NUMBER OF SAVED: CONVERTS FROM MORMONISM: RE- 
UNION OF GREEKS WITH ROME: ST. MALACHY’S PROPHECY 


(r) I read in Theodore Maynard’s article in the March, 1932, 
issue of THE SIGN, that ancient theologians guessed that only one out 
of a thousand could expect salvation. In Newark there are 500,000 
people. Can only 500 expect to be saved? Do theologians venture 
a guess about the number of the saved in these days of sin? (2) Are 
there any converts to the Church from Mormonism? (3) Is there 
any movement among the schismatic Greeks to unite with Rome? 
Have we any noted converts from among them? (4) How many 
Popes did St. Malachy prophecy would be elected from St. Peter to 
the last Pope? Is it correct that he prophecied that the first and last 
Popes would be named Peter?—T. M., Newark, N. J. 


(1) We do not know what authority the author mentioned 
had for so definite an average of the saved, in comparison with 
the lost, but it is quite true that the ancient Fathers and theolo- 
gians were generally inclined to hold that the number of the lost 
would exceed the number of the saved. Of course, they offered 
grounds for their opinion. But in modern times theologians and 
Saints incline in the opposite direction, which is certainly more 
in harmony with the attributes of God and the weakness of 
human creatures, and especially with the value of the Precious 
Blood of Christ, which he shed for the salvation of all mankind. 
It is significant that the Church has never rendered a formal 
decision on this point. 

(2) We have no statistics on this question. 

(3) We do not know of any united movement on the part of 
Greek Schismatics as a body to reunite with the Roman Church, 
though the latter has made many overtures to them. Whatever 
converts have come from the Schmistatic churches have come 
singly or in groups. The most conspicuous convert of recent 
years is His Grace, the Most Rev. Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of 
Trivandrum, South India. He belonged to the Jacobites. Since 
his conversion thousands of his former schismatic subjects have 
followed him into the Church. (See the article on Mar Ivanios 
by Gabriel Francis Powers in the September issue). 

(4) The papal prophecies alleged to have been made by St. 
Malachy begin with Pope Celestine II (1143-1144), and end with 
Petrus Romanus (Peter the Roman). To have declared that 
the first Pope was named Peter was no contribution to the sum 
of human knowledge. What value is attached to the so-called 
Prophecy of St. Malachy is a matter of individual opinion. 


FALSE DECRETALS OF PSEUDO-ISIDORE 


In a book called “ Leagues of Nations,” by Elizabeth York (The 
Swathmore Press, London), we read: “Canon Law, or ecclesiastical 
law, included decrees of Popes and Councils, the Popes’ letters, and 
the Donation of Constantine—a forged document that the Emperor 
Constantine granted Pope Sylvester temporal and spiritual author- 
ity over Western Europe. This document was included in the 
False Decretals, also a part of Canon Law, a spurious collection 
dating from the ninth century. The author assumed the name of 
Isidore, Archbishop of Seville. The collection contains seventy 
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letters supposed to have been written by Popes in the first three 
centuries. These Decretals, which were later to be proved forgeries, 
enormously increased the power of the Popes during the Middle 
Ages.’ She also quotes Edward Jenks (“ Law and Politics of the 
Middle Ages’): “The Canon Law posed as revelation and pro- 
fessed to be the Will of God.’ Could you throw some light on the 
veracity of these statements?—M. J. O’C., WILMERDING, Pa. 


It is a favorite device of many non-Catholics to drag in the 
False Decretals and the alleged Donation of Constantine, when 
attempting to disprove the Divine origin of the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Popes over the whole Church. Miss York has 
merely included in her book an opinion that is fast losing credit 
even with non-Catholics. Father Herbert Thurston, S. J., in 
his “No Popery”’ devotes Chapter VIII to a discussion of Papal 
Forgeries. In order to show that the ancient opinion of op- 
ponents of the Church has been greatly modified, he quotes 
mostly from non-Catholic authorities. He says: “Modern 
scholarship is now agreed that the collection was fabricated 
about 850, that is to say, at a date when St. Isidore (of Seville) 
had been just two hundred years in his grave.”’. The influences 
which brought the False Decretals into being are given by the 
non-Catholic Professor Seckel in the great Lutheran Encyclo- 
pedia of Germany. In the abridged edition of this work by 
Professor Schaff (Protestant) we read: ‘‘The Pseudo-Isidore’s 
attitude and activity find their explanation only in the general 
conditions of the West-Frankish Church at the middle of the 
ninth century; and when these are understood, he appears in his 
true light, not one aiming to serve the ambition of any individual 
or to advance himself, but as the representative and spokesman 
of a party. The harmonious cooperation between Church and 
State under Charlemagne had given way under his successors to 
an antagonism between the secular and spiritual authorities. 
Disturbed conditions resulted from the civil wars under Louis 
the Pious and his sons. The bishops suffered in consequence and 
found themselves compelled to seek protection from the civil 
power, where they were exposed to false accusations prompted 
by avarice, while the imperial synods before which they were 
tried were political and partisan. 

“Between 818 and 835 several bishops were deposed and 
others through fear fled from their sees. A reform party arose 
and at various synods . . . sought to remove the intolerable 
conditions by an appeal to the old canons. At the Diet of 
Epernay (June, 846) the insolence of the predatory nobility and 
its disregard of just demands made at the Synod of Meaux 
passed the limit of endurance in the estimation of the reform 
party. Redress by secular legislation was hopeless after the 
division of the Empire in 843, and in their need the reformers 
grasped at falsification as a last resort. . . . Pseudo-Isidore at- 
tempted to cast the highest ecclesiastical authority in the scale 
of reform. 

“From his point of view the Gallic Church had to choose be- 
tween two evils—either to secure unity and strength by sub- 
mission (with proper restrictions) to the Pope, or to be involved 
in the downfall of the Carolingians; and he chose the former as 
the lesser. Perhaps, also, by this fictitious ancient law he hoped 
to convert the obstinate nobility and proud metropolitan and 
animate cowardly synods. At any rate he made the venture in 
spite of the fact that he must have known it was dangerous and 
probably futile.” 

Obviously, if this account is true, the Holy See had nothing 
to do with the matter. The forgery was perpetrated not in the 
interest of the Papacy, but in that of the Episcopate, and this is 
explicitly affirmed by Professor Seckel himself. Seckel even goes 
further and denies that the forged Decretals effected any change 
or altered in any substantial way the conditions of papal author- 
ity. Therefore, it is plain that Miss York had not studied the 
question for herself, or she would not have repeated an ancient 
but erroneous explanation of the origin of the power of the Popes. 

With reference to the so-called Donation of Constantine, 
Father Thurston says: ‘‘ Despite all the researches devoted to it, 
its origin is still wrapped in complete obscurity. We have noth- 


ing but more or less well-founded conjecture to guide us. The 
earliest manuscript which contains the text seems to have been 
written in the Frankish dominions and to date from the early 
years of the ninth century, but even this is not quite certain. 
No one can pretend to say that the fabrication of this document 
was commissioned by any particular Pope. . . . On the other 
hand, while we may conclude with some probability that the 
document was in existence before the year 800, the first Pope 
who quite definitely appeals to it in any bull or letter preserved 
to us is St. Leo IX in the year 1054, when writing to the Patri- 
arch Michael Czrularius. Surely, if such a forgery had been 
concocted at the instigation of the Holy See it would not have 
been suppressed for nearly three centuries.” 

In any case the grounds of papal authority do not rest on 
either the False Decretals or the alleged Donation of Con- 
stantine. 

We flatly deny the gratuitous assertion that Canon Law ever 
posed as revelation, except in so far as the law contained truths 
divinely revealed. As to being the Will of God, every valid law 
must be considered as founded on Divine Authority (Rom. 
13:1-7), and as such an expression of the Will of God. 


EIGHT UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) How are Popes chosen? Can a priest become Pope? (2) 
What is The Living Church, Catholic or otherwise? (3) Is it 
right for Catholics to visit non-Catholic churches, just as a matter 
of curiosity, and to pay for admission? (4) When has a person 
the right to sue in civil court? I have heard of the Church being 
sued, but never of her suing anyone. Doesn’t she approve? (5) 
Suppose one was seriously injured in an accident. Would it be 
right to sue for damages when the person who caused the accident 
was not at fault and sincerely sorry? (6) How do we know what to 
eat on Friday when dining in a restaurant? It seems that every- 
thing is seasoned with meat in some way. (7) Can you tell me any- 
thing about a community of religious women who do not wear a 
religious habit, but dress like business women? (8) If a person 
registers as a Republican in order to keep his job, but votes the 


_ Democratic ticket, does he do wrong?—P. B., Loumsvitie, Ky. 


(1) These questions were answered in the September issue, 
page 96. 

(2) The Living Church is a Protestant weekly, published in 
Milwaukee, and organ of the Anglo Catholic branch of the 
Episcopalian Church. 

(3) In itself it is permitted to visit non-Catholic religious 
temples for the sake of curiosity, provided there is no scandal or 
danger of perversion. If necessary, a fee may be paid in order 
to enter the temple, as it is understood that this payment is not 
a sign of approval of the false religion exercised therein. 

(4) It is lawful to institute a civil suit for damages when a 
person, physical or moral, has been unjustly deprived of his 
rights, after other means of obtaining justice have been tried 
and failed. Individual churches are usually private corpora- 
tions recognized by civil law, and as such can sue and be sued. 
The Church does not approve of civil suits unless as a last resort. 

(5) In such a case it is more in accord with the example of 
Christ, which He proposed to all men for imitation, to remit 
any claim for damages. But if the accident is covered by insur- 
ance, as is generally the case today, the injured person should 
claim compensation. 

(6) Catholics should know that they must not eat meat and 
the juice of meat on days of abstinence. Everything else is 
allowed. It is also permitted to use meat condiments in prepar- 
ing food, such as butter, lard, etc. We see no particular difficulty 
in this matter. 

(7) The Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity, Holy 
Trinity, Ala., are engaged in social and catechetical work, espe- 
cially in more neglected districts in the South. They do not 
wear a distinctive religious garb, the better to obtain their end 
in the Southern States where there is great antipathy to the 
traditional Sisters’ dress. 

(8) If this subterfuge is necessary to keep his job, we see no 
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reason why he is to be condemned for so acting. To compel 
employees to register and vote a definite ticket is a violation of 
free suffrage guaranteed by the Constitution. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


To St. Paul of the Cross and St. Gabriel, J. H. D., Baltimore, 
Md.; To Sacred Heart and Precious Blood, H. A. D., Princeton, 
N. J.; To St. Anthony, M. M. L., Brookline, Mass. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. A. C., Boston, Mass.; J. J. H., W. Brighton, N. Y.; M. R. 
O’S., Quincy, Mlass.; A. O., Secaucus, N. J.; M. J. S., Louisville, 
Ky.; H. M. E., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. V. S., Hudson, N. Y.; 
M. F. S., Delair, N. J.; C. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. & L., Providence, R. I.; M. B. D., New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; M. D., New York, N. Y.; A. O., Chicago, IIL; 
M. V., Cincinnati, O.; M. T. A., Dorchester, Mass.; M. S. G., 
Brockville, Ontario; M. B. K., Watertown, Mass.; M. E. S., 
Cambridge, Mass.; E. W., Brockton, Mass.; A. C., Chicago, 
Ill.; M. A. A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. E. P., St. Louis, Mo.; J. J., 
Providence, R. I.; M. C. G., McKeesport, Pa.; E. F., Ossining, 
N. Y.; M. M. P., Long Island City, N. Y.; A. G. J., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; J. H. D., Baltimore, Md.; K. M. McG., Everett, Mass.; 
M. L. McA., Elmhurst, N. Y. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of requests 
we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten out a special 
pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his life, it 
contains occasional prayers and novena devotions in his 
honor. Almost every mail brings us notice of favors re- 
ceived through the intercession of this Apostle who has 
been for centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are roc each or 15 for $r. 











WHAT ONE LAYMAN IS DOING 
EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


The Church Militant has ever sent her’ advance units out to 
win unregenerated souls for Christ the King. First in the service 
come those who are “‘sent,”’ her bishops and priests. Then come 
the laity whom Leo XIII called upon to become ‘‘living echoes 
of the faith,” by obedience to Christ’s mandates and by teaching 
“the whole” of Catholic doctrine. This has been amplified of 
late years by the call to “Catholic Action” sent out by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. 

Among the responses to these calls, there stands out promi- 
nently the Catholic Truth Guild, started in 1916 by the late Mrs. 
Martha Moore Avery and David Goldstein, converts “from 
Marx to Christ,” under the patronage of Cardinal O’Connell. 

After fifteen years of outdoor meetings, mostly in and around 
the Old Bay State, a group of men have been trained to teach 
Catholic doctrine to the conglomerate mass of people who gather 
on Boston Common, while David Goldstein, started out of 
Boston (June 14th, 1931) to demonstrate in every diocese in 
America the practicability of carrying the Catholic message to 
the man in the street. 

At an average of 20 meetings a month for the past fourteen 
consecutive months hundreds and often thousands of persons, 
mostly non-Catholics, could be seen gathered around the lecture 
car of the Catholic Truth Guild listening to the presentation of 
things Catholic. The broadcasting car is furnished with a large 
mast, three horns, amplifier, batteries and microphones. 

Audiences were addressed in the thickly populated cities of 
eastern New Jersey; in the mining and steel camps of western 
Pennsylvania; in the Klan centers of Oklahoma and Texas; 
in the cities of southwestern Louisiana where used-to-be- 
Catholics are large in numbers; along the American border 
States of the Rio Grande; into Oregon, Washington, Idaho, parts 


of Montana, Minnesota, Wisconsin; into Iowa where sixty open 
air meetings ended during Labor Day week. 

It is a sight unique in the history of America to see hundreds 
and often thousands of Protestants, Jews, persons who are 
considered to be indifferent to religion and sometimes hostile 
thereto, Socialists as well as Klansmen, listening, often for more 
than two hours, to the story of Christ and His Church Catholic. 
In Military Park of Newark, N. J., an audience could be seen 
made up largely of Socialists and the unfortunate unemployed 
gathered for two successive nights listening to the claims of 
Catholics as they effect their material as well as their spiritual 
interests. In the Monongahela Valley of Pennsylvania strikers 
could be seen gathered to hear things Catholic almost within a 
stone’s throw from where the militia were guarding mine prop- 
erties. In Blackwell, Oklahoma, where Klan sentiments still 
cause charges to be made that the Catholic Church is the cause 
of the World War surprised listeners filled the main street. In 
Boise, Idaho, where about 3,000 could be seen seated on the 
steps of the State Capitol Building and in fhe temporary music- 
stand giving courteous attention to Catholic speakers. In front 
of the Alamo in San Antonio, Texas, where independence was 
first proclaimed in that expansive State; in Burbank, California, 
where John Stephen McGroarthy (the well-known author of the 
Mission Play) presented the campaigners for Christ to an unusual 
audience; in Stayton, Oregon, where the crowd which blocked the 
broad thoroughfare sat in their cars and stood in the pouring 
rain until the last question was answered; in Yakima, Washing- 
ton, where the Jesuits gathered a thousand persons in-the street; 
in St. Cloud, Minnesota, where the spacious grounds in the 
neighborhood of the Cathedral accommodated a picturesque 
gathering; in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, where for three successive 
nights three different addresses were delivered; in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where the success brought forth calls for four more meet- 
ings (one to be in front of the Capitol Building); in all these and in 
dozens of other places a respectful hearing was given that plainly 
demonstrated the time to be at hand for the Catholic message to 
be carried out to the populace by the clergy as well as the laity. 

During this unprecedented evangelistic journey thousands of 
questions and hundreds of objections have been put to the 
speakers covering a range of topics as wide as is found answered in 
The Question Box. Whether questions or objections were pre- 
sented in an inquiring or a hostile spirit the answers were forth- 
coming immediately and in a temper that kept at bay the latent 
anti-Catholic passions of persons who are unfavorable to our 
Church. The ease and grace and confidence with which the in- 
quirer or objector has been met elevated and advanced the stand- 
ing of Catholics and their Church in the estimation of all classes 
of persons who assembled to see the unique demonstration of 
laymen meeting them face to face in an amiable way with Catholic 
truth. The answers given at all of the two hundred and eighty 
meetings addressed on the tour are known by those present to 
have been listened to most courteously even by persons who 
could be seen to have no sympathy whatsoever with the Catholic 
Church nor adherents to her teachings. This is due almost en- 
tirely to the manner in which these open air meetings have been 
conducted. 

It has been my privilege to join David Goldstein in what he 
loves to term the “campaign for Christ.” It has been an inspira- 
tion to me, a convert from the Protestant Episcopal Church 
mission field, to see the Catholic message carried to the man in 
the street so effectively. 

During the fourteen months of this campaign, the work done 
from the lecture car has been commended by the bishops, priests, 
laity and press all along the line of travel. Bishop Walsh of 
Newark, N. J., said: “‘My people were very much pleased with 
your outdoor work.” Bishop Jeanmard of Lafayette, La., said: 
“T feel happy that I invited you to exercise the lay apostolate 
in these parts. It was productive of great good.” Bishop Mc- 
Gavick of La Crosse, Wis., said: “‘ Your work is blazing a trail that 
will be followed before long by others, priests as well as laity.” 
“Come again at any time,” said Bishop Busch of St. Cloud, 
Minn. After covering 21 cities in Oklahoma it was a delight to 
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learn that the priests there started outdoor work in Oklahoma 
City, fulfilling the long desired wish of Bishop Kelley. The 
Pittsburgh Catholic says: “Our city has been favored and indeed 
blest by the lectures given from the Catholic Truth Guild lecture 
car.” The Southern Messenger of San Antonio, Texas, said: 
“The remarkable reception accorded to David Goldstein and his 
assistant on their tour of Texas and the rest of the Southwest all 
prove that the people want to hear what the Catholic Church 
has to say provided it is said in the right way.” The News of 
Ardmore, Okla., said: “The speakers so clarified every point 
treated that a misunderstanding was almost impossible.” State 
Regent, Mrs. Margaret E. Myers of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, writes—in The Woman’s Voice: “I myself know of ten 
non-Catholics taking instruction as a result of the addresses 
given from the Catholic Truth Guild lecture car in this State of 
Washington.” 

Economic conditions were found to be hard in almost every 
locality where meetings were held. Yet despite the poverty con- 
fronted in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the oil fields of Okla- 
homa, in and around the great ranches and prolific orchards of 


Texas, the sugar cane plantations of Louisiana, the fruit and - 


pleasure centers of California, the lumber camps of Washington, 
as well as in and about the tall corn State of Iowa, and elsewhere, 
the interest was so effectively aroused in the people who gathered 
to listen to the addresses delivered, that they bought twenty 
thousand cloth-bound copies of The Campaigners for Christ Hand- 
book. This book was especially written by David Goldstein for 
the present nation-wide tour. It presents Catholic claims in a 
popular manner, answers questions usually asked at open air 
meetings, and serves as a text-book for prospective campaigners 
for Christ. 

There were only two occasions when the speakers were con- 
fronted with any open expression of hostility. That was in upper 
California. A stone was thrown at the speakers in Redding, and 
in Sacramento the Communists tried to block the advertised 
meeting. There the Communists endeavored to prevent the 
lecture car from being driven up near the band-stand on the 
Plaza. Later they hissed the crucifix while it was being clamped 
on to the mast which holds the amplifying horns. By keeping the 
proper spirit, by sheer moral and intellectual force, without a 
single policeman in sight, the enemy was brought to courteous 
attention during the delivery of the addresses. The 1,500 per- 
sons there assembled, including the Communists themselves, 
were brought to the realization that they had advanced rather 
than hindered the Catholic cause by attempting to counteract the 
presentation of the teachings of our Church. So great was the 
success here that Bishop Armstrong said: ‘‘That is where your 
work is most needed. Come back here and hold meetings daily 
on our Plaza.” 

Thus there has been demonstrated that the time has come for 
Catholic Action to take the form of boldly and courteously meet- 
ing our uninformed, misinformed and misguided fellow Ameri- 
cans with the Catholic message out in the streets, squares and 
parks of our country. 


ATLANTIC, IowA, THEopoRE H. Dorsey. 


THE CATHOLICITY OF THE SPANIARD 
EpitTor OF THE SIGN: 


May I make a suggestion to you? It is with regard to Denis 
Gwynn’s interesting article on the recent revolt of Sanjurjo. 
I have no criticism on the article to offer. Indeed, I have never 
anything but praise for THe S1cn, which is one of the most in- 
teresting and informative magazines I ever see. But I do wish 
that someone would devote an article or two—it would require 
more, I believe—to explain to us just. why and how the anti- 
Catholic party came to acquire so much power in a Catholic 
country. A superficial explanation would not suffice, nor is a 
nonchalant, optimistic, attitude of the least use. Monsignor 
Tedeschini, I remember, felt “consoled” a year ago (or a little 
more) at so many “evidences of the essential Catholicity of the 


Spaniards.” Well, these staunch Catholics were not disfran- 
chised. Why, then, did they return so many anti-Catholic 
deputies to the Cortes? Why do they permit their Alcaldes 
here and there to forbid religious functions? Why, in fact, are 
such Alcaldes allowed to exist in Spain at all if Catholics form the 
majority? How is it that churches have to be protected from 
Spanish mobs? Why, in short, has a condition of things so 
contrary to all the teaching of history and to all previous con- 
ceptions of Spain come about? 

The explanation would need to go very deeply into the heart of 
the matter, for church-burning mobs do not take shape out of the 
atmosphere. Rottenness somewhere, political, religious, econo- 
mic, or all three, extending back a generation or two, must be the 
foundation. The exact relation of the Churclf to education 
should be plainly stated, and her responsibility or non-responsibil- 
ity for the scandalous illiteracy of the Spaniards clearly brought 
out. Some excuse may easily be made out for the former Spanish 
American colonies, three-quarter Indian and never really Catholic 
in our sense of the term, but something very different is needed 
in any defence of the Catholic position in Spain. I wish someone 
would attempt the task. 


NeEwakkK, N. J. Joun Murray. 


ARTICULATE CATHOLICS IN OKLAHOMA 
EpITor OF THE SIGN: 


In the September issue of Tue S1cn William E. Kerrish, in his 
article, “Articulate Catholic Laymen,” speaks of laymen groups 
studying Catholic doctrine in New York City, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Pittsburgh, but adds, “they are not yet out in the 
open market-place.” 

Mr. Kerrish probably was not aware that down here in the 
Southwest, Oklahoma has already seen this work get underway. 

Following the visit last October, of Francis J. Sheed, head of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild of England, a class of laymen was 
formed in Oklahoma City to study Catholic doctrine. Both men 
and women attend this class which is in charge of Rev. Stephen 
A. Leven and Rev. Victor Reed. These two priests have also 
been speaking with excellent success from the Courthouse lawn, 
Oklahoma City, every Monday evening since April 11. 

In July a “Limited License” was issued to two members of the 
class, Paul V. Brown and Harold Pierce. The young men gave 
four weeks exclusively to this work, talking from the street corner 
in seven towns in the southwestern part of Oklahoma. The 
number that came to hear these laymen was encouraging; the 
interest shown was cheering. 

As the questions asked and answered publicly at the end of the 
street talking here in Oklahoma City has proved one of the most 
vital features of this method of giving Catholic doctrine, Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Pierce were instructed to ask for questions at the 
completion of their instructions. The questions came and were 
answered. Following the example of the Evidence Guild in 
England, there was on hand a senior talker, in this case a priest, 
who stepped forward and took charge when the questions seemed 
to get too difficult for the young talker. 

Different localities may present different situations, but here 
in the Southwest it has been found quite otherwise than as Mr. 
Kerrish said: that the questioners are seldom seekers for truth. 
In fact, the trouble-maker, the scoffer and the heckler is the ex- 
ception. On the whole the inquiries are sincere and the answers 
received courteously. Especially is it true at the night sessions 
when the crowd is in the dark, that questions are put to the 
Speaker that the questioner would hesitate to ask his Catholic 
acquaintance. He fears to be laughed at. One of the first lessons 
the embryo speaker learns in class is that never under any condi- 
tion must the inquirer be made to feel ridiculous. 

May this form of Catholic Action take deep root with our 
laymen! 


OxtaHoma City, OKLA. MILpRED STONE. 











An OLD CHALLENGE 
Edward F. mn S.S.J. NEWLY MET 


Ox October 12, in old Louisiana, a 
dream came true. A unique dream; the 
‘first of its kind in America. A Catholic 
University was dedicated by His Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Shaw, in the presence of 
His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
and formally began a career of higher 
education for the colored people of the 
South. 

Not that this institution had to wait for 
its existence until the present. On the 
contrary, it has been a successful reality 
for the last seventeen years. But now, ina 
novel $500,000 plant, it is to flourish as 
never before; and so, though embodying 
the same old dream, it seems to represent 
an utterly new and fresh endeavor. 

It is now three hundred and twenty-two 
years since Peter Claver arrived in the 
New World and poured baptismal waters 
on the heads of 300,000 Ethiopians. 
Henceforward, the enterprise of raising 
Afro-America to heavenly levels recom- 
mended itself to the hearts of fervent 
sons and daughters of the Church. And 
nowhere, perhaps, has it found truer and 
fairer sanctuary than in the bosom of that 
community established by the Very 
Reverend Mother Catherine Drexel, the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Less than twenty years ago, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Most Rever- 
end James H. Blenk, then Archbishop of 
New Orleans, and with the wish, deep and 
dear, in Mother Catherine’s apostolic 
spirit, Xavier College opened her arms to 
the race and has kept it enfolded since. 

“Have you ever, ”’ asks a premier colored 
writer, ‘seen a cotton field white with the 
harvest—its golden fleece hovering above 
the black earth like a silvery cloud edged 
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with dark green, its bold white signals 
wavering like the foam of billows from 
Carolina to Texas across the black and 
human sea?”’ And he goes on whimsically, 
a little sadly too, to remark that he’s often 
fancied that here the winged ram Chrysom- 
allus dropped that Fleece which was the 
object of the glorious search of Jason and 
his Argonauts in the dim long ago. 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
have also seen in the Land of Cotton a 
Fleece of White Gold: the kind on which 
Christ, one Sabbath morn, made comment 
while strolling with His Apostles: “The 
fields are whitening to the harvest, but the 
laborers are few.’”’ There have always 
been Argonauts enough to seek the prize 
of worldly profit; but the quest of souls, 
which alone can be woven into the pure- 
white seamless robe that is worthy of 
Christ, remains the mission of the few; 
and these must compound in vision and 
zeal for their lack in numbers. 


OTHER CATHERINE’S daughters 
were convinced that the misfortune 
which thrust a portion of Africa on these 
shores need not be without a winged note. 
The woes of the race could rise to joys if a 
heavenly urge were supplied. Up from the 
rich dark soil of the South yearly sprang 
the riches of cotton: up out of a race 
enshadowed and chilled with injustice and 
worse, there might be wooed, by God’s 
grace and human effort, a harvest of 
shining souls. The nuns’ blessed hope 
already sensed the old and fertile fields 
of Louisiana, where the Faith has flourished 
from the start, as white-goldened with a 
new spiritual grain. 
But they were not merely dreamers of 
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dreams. “Work while it is yet day, for the 
night cometh,” was the Scriptural moni- 
tion which their Very Reverend Mother 
ever exemplified in her own intensely active 
life. And so the first great step toward the 
capture of their inspiration was the opening 
of the College already mentioned. 


HIS is the day of the New Negro. In 

the friction and rush of American life, 
our colored seem awakened as never before, 
and to have a richer potential in leadership. 
To the interesting question, “What Is the 
New Negro,” the Amsterdam News (New 
York City) answers: first, the kind that 
“believes in self support.” Xavier Col- 
lege, with its judicious blending of prac- 
tical courses and cultural, has amply 
provided for this fresh characteristic. 
Secondly, the kind that “pioneers” for his 
people. Xavier has earnestly aimed at 
developing the spirit that seeks and finds, 
looking beyond and acting above the 
average. Thirdly, the kind that “thinks 
straight.” With their fervid message of 
Goodness and Beauty, the Sisters have 
been adept in inculcating the simple 
technique of Truth. Fourthly, the kind 
that has “a new spirit.” Mother Cathe- 
rine’s object has been to help renew the 
race from within, and to stimulate its 
energies by a constant outlook on a heaven 
to be earned by as perfect as possible a use 
of abilities and talents. Fifthly, one that 
“believes in God.” The Blessed Sacra- 
ment effort reaches the very height of its 
success in turning the minds and hearts of 
Negro students toward the Supreme Being 
in Whom all problems are at last either 
solved or dissolved. Thus the aims of this 
Catholic institution harmonize with the 
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best soul-stirrings of the race, and it has 
had the results that must come from a 
goodly adjustment of instrument to ideal. 

Its growth and development since 1915 
have been remarkable. It began as a 
combination preparatory-school and col- 
lege, with authorization, granted in 1918 
by the Governor of the State of Louisiana 
to confer degrees. Expansion came quickly. 
A normal department, soon opened, blos- 
somed, in eight years, into a Teacher’s 
College. A Pre-Medical Course, a College 
of Pharmacy, and a College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, in due time appeared; 
and within sixteen years Xavier College 
twice proved its worth and attraction to the 
race by outgrowing its capacity and having 
to be enlarged. It had become a vital 
chapter in the story of the South and in the 
evolution of the race. 

But its all-important service has been 
at once helped and handicapped by certain 
circumstances. Sectarian competition in 
the presence of two long-established in- 
stitutions, namely Straight College (off- 
spring of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion) and New Orleans University (gift of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
race), has kept Xavier on the alert and ever 
straining to effect her best; however, the 
effort to hold this best from being bettered 
by these perfectly equipped and plentifully 
maintained companion institutions of 
learning was, and still is, nothing short of 
Herculean. Only a college worthy of the 
interest and faith of Catholic America 
could ever satisfy the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament who, devoted to the colored as 
they are, have always keenly appreciated 
the need of political, intellectual and 
spiritual leadership of the highest type for 
it. Where problems are the worst, only 
the best will do; and the path of higher 
education for our dusky brethren is prob- 
ably more thorn-strewn than any other. 


HE latest answer to the Catholic chal- 

lenge is the new $500,000 Xavier 
University which, distinct from the pre- 
paratory-school with which it was formerly 
connected, was dedicated October the 
twelfth and began its separate academic 
existence, full-fledged to serve. 

Complete laboratories, libraries, class- 
rooms and lecture-halls for the four-year 
courses in arts, pharmacy, pre-medicine, 
teachers’ training and domestic science, are 
features. High-grade instruments and 
materials for college physics and advanced 
and special courses in mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc., and a chemical laboratory 
with all necessities for inorganic and or- 
ganic chemistry, are provided. The 
philosophy and religion courses will be 
under the direction of priests; and the lay 
professors in other departments, supple- 
menting the Sisters’ efforts, are all of much 
experience and ability in their respective 
lines of research and instruction. In a 
word, Xavier will aim at meeting the real 
needs of the race as well as, and better 
than, she has ever done before. 


An apt criticism of higher education for 
colored folk is that, till now, it has been 
top-heavy, with too many colleges and 
universities feeding -on the funds and 
sapping the energies that might better be 
applied to fewer and stronger institutions 
with lower aim and higher ratio of achieve- 
ment. But Xavier University, the sole 
contribution of Catholicism to the cause, is 
unique. While many other Negro institu- 
tions, in order to get students at all, have 
been forced to admit such as are not quali- 
fied even for high-school work, this founda- 
tion of Mother Catherine’s has been able 
to set and maintain a standard; and its 
present curriculum compares favorably 
with white institutions of its kind in the 
North, while its faculty and equipment are 
of surpassing quality. It admits nobody 
to its classes without a fully accredited 
high-school record,.and demands of its 
students seeking degrees the full amount of 
study and success required in the standard 
colleges of the North. This, in itself, is a 
decided boon to the race. 

Another note to be deprecated in the 
matter of Negro higher education is that, 
while institutions maintained by Northern 
white organizations or philanthropy have 
usually done good work, the location of 
them has often been bad, and the curricula 
worse—old-fashioned and maladjusted to 


Negro conditions. With regard to the new 
Xavier, however, such criticism cannot 
hold. Its location, not far from the center 
of New Orleans and near fair Carrollton 
Avenue, leaves nothing to be desired; and 
its combination of cultural and service- 
able subjects in its list of studies, as already 
noticed, is singularly happy and appro- 
priate. There are courses for the hand, as 
well as for the head and the heart; and the 
special necessities of the race are never lost 
sight of. 


 eapreorsenngd Afro-America must have, 
especially in the more than critical 
years tocome. The talent of the race will 
supply it; and Xavier prayerfully hopes to 
play no small part, not only in eliciting such 
talent, but also in rendering it, with Catho- 
lic truth, wise as a serpent and harmless 
as adove. She trusts that she may be 
able to inspire earnest reapers, within 
Afro-America itself, to walk the fields Our 
Savior indicated, and to gather in the 
ghostly grain; to further realize and per- 
petuate the glowing vision of Saint Peter 
Claver; to discover a new mental and senti- 
mental world, on October the twelfth, 
1932, for the groping members of a race 
which, from its bitter sufferings and meek 
endurances, above all others merits to know 
“the way, the truth, and the life.” 





Consumed. 





PSALM: 


By John Gilland Brunini 


wi am I disquieted, O Lord, and why 
Amiss in this my place? 


They shackled me with brass, 
My battlements have wasted now to sand, 
My enemies have cut me down like grass. 


I said: this is my strength, this where I stand, 
But pride was bared a traitor to my door 
Nor was I spared to hide my grievous state. 


Like grass am I before the scythe, like grass am I 


My walls fell down unto their hate 
And those that dwell with me have fled against my cry, 
Because my wells were filled with gall, my bins 
Upturned, my fruitful years annulled with sighs, 
And I become a winnower of sins. 
My days were murky with laments, my nights 
Awake with jeers. They cry: God has forsaken him. 


ET not my soul, O Lord, be snared with fear, 
Let not my hope be unreplenished and grow dim. 
My soul has seen despair, my throat was sere 
And thick, yet I remembered God and cried to Him. 


1932 
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| ‘The Divine 


Incendiary 


No. 4 in 
The Divine Tragedy 


By 
Daniel B. Pulsford 


I. would be possible to establish the 
assertion that Jesus regarded death as 
His goal by reference to one only of His 
Sayings. There is a self-revealing quality 
in this utterance which is almost unique 
in the way it discloses the strain under 
which He lived. “I have a baptism, 
wherewith I am to be baptized,” He con- 
fessed, “‘and how am I straightened until 
it be accomplished.” 

There you have a picture of one who has 
a task on his mind and cannot attend to 
anything else until it is finished. The 
boy with an examination ahead of him, 
a general on the eve of a critical encounter, 
a prisoner who has to face the ordeal of a 
trial, a patient waiting to be called to the 
operating theater—these are examples in 
ordinary life. 

And the context makes it quite clear 
what is meant in this case by “‘ baptism.” 
The Saying tells us explicitly that Our Lord 
was preoccupied with the thought of the 
death He was to die. Mingling with un- 
thinking crowds, sitting at table with 
friendly hosts, following some winding 


path over the hills or keeping lonely vigil ’ 


with the stars, He was all the time girding 
Himself for the final conflict on Calvary. 
He could not rest until on the Cross He 
was able to cry, “It is finished.” 

The passage from which the verse in 
question is quoted (Luke, 12:50) enables 
us to discover the particular line of 
thought which, on this occasion, gave rise 
to talk of death. It is the provocative 
character of the Truth which He and His 
disciples are called to proclaim which 
points so directly to a tragic ending. 

“Think you,” He exclaims, “that I am 
come to give peace on earth? I tell you no, 
but separation.” The effect of the Gospel 
will be divisive. It will set father against 
son, and daughter against mother. And He 
likens Himself to an incendiary who leaves 
in his wake a pathway of blazing destruc- 
tion. We are compelled to ask, therefore, 
what it was in His personality and teaching 
which was so calculated to awaken the 
fierce antagonism He anticipated. 

That enquiry makes it evident that 
those who picture Jesus as no more than a 
preacher of lofty humanitarian ideals are 
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CHRIST CLEANSING THE TEMPLE 


(By Domenico Mastroienni) 


mistaken. Was it because He had said, 
“Love your enemies,” that He so confi- 
dently predicted crucifixion? Are we to 
suppose that it was the inward character 
of His ethics as opposed to the externalism 
of scribes and Pharisees which was to set 
the world on fire? Or shall we say that it 
was the welcome He accorded to outcasts 
which so offended His contemporaries that 
they were forced to put Him out of the 
way? 


The Cross Preéminent 


F the Modernist theories concerning His 
Person are correct, if these are right in 
asserting that He was distinguished from 
others only as a religious genius with ex- 
traordinarily spiritual ideals, or if we 
assert that it was the confidence and cer- 
tainty with which He spoke of God that 
made Him a marked man and occasioned 
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His conflict with the authorities, we find 
it difficult to account for the prominence in 
His thought of the Cross. For surely these 
things were not sufficient to provoke the 
enmity which evidently He did provoke 
and on which He so clearly calculated. 

It has been customary even among 
Christian writers to emphasize the differ- 
ence between Jesus’ moral teaching and 
that of the Rabbis. But this difference 
has been exaggerated. In a book recently 
published, entitled, The Riddle of the New 
Testament, which is practically a sur- 
render of the Modernist position, the 
authors, two Cambridge scholars, say that 
the attempt on the part of Christian 
apologists “to discover in the teaching of 
Jesus some new teaching about ethics or 
morals has completely or almost com- 
pletely broken down. Those modern 
Jewish scholars who have busied them- 
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selves with a comparison between the 
ethical teaching of Jesus and the ethical 
teaching of the Rabbis have given this 
judgment, that there is no single moral 
aphorism recorded as spoken by Jesus 
which cannot be paralleled, and often 
is paralleled, in Rabinic literature. 

“With this conclusion Christian scholars 
working in the field of Rabbinics are 
showing more and more agreement. For 
example, there can be no doubt that such 
a saying as ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath’ would 
have been regarded as a self-evident truism 
by the best of the Rabbis. Similarly, the 
constant insistence by Jesus that the 
righteousness which God demands is a 
righteousness of the heart could not have 
been strange or new teaching. Even the 
Golden Rule has its parallel in Rabbinic 
teaching.” 


Whence the Opposition? 


UT if this be so, how are we to account 

for the violent opposition which the 

Gospels record? The Modernist picture of 

Christ is not that of an incendiary and it 

makes inexplicable the conflagration which, 
as a matter of fact, Jesus ignited. 

But if we read our Testament in an un- 
biassed fashion we shall not be long in 
discovering why it was that Jesus could 
speak of Himself as a firebrand. It is one 
thing for a judge to interpret the la® ac- 
cording to the most enlightened precedents. 
He may go a long way in adapting the 
legal code so long as he does so only as an 
interpreter. But suppose he gives these 
judgments, not as one who, with whatever 
latitude, is still only a servant of the 
Governing Authority but as that Authority 
itself? His conclusions may not differ 
from those of other judges but the status 
he assumes will be entirely different. If 
he speaks as one who, if he pleased, might 
alter the law, then, even though he should 
not alter the law, he will have stepped out- 
side his juridical office, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the Legislative Body and 
virtually constituted himself a Dictator. 

Now this was just what Jesus did. “He 
spoke with authority and not as the 
scribes.” He may have said what the 
scribes said, but while they spoke on the 
authority of the Law, He spoke on His 
Own Authority. He did not interpret 
the Law so much as promulgate it. Other 
teachers had said that the primary com- 
mandments were those which enjoined love 
of God and our neighbor, but when He said 
it, the verdict was final, not an opinion to 
be weighed against other, contrary opin- 
ions, but to be taken as the last word on the 
subject. 

And this same difference appeared in 
His claim to forgive sin. It was quite 
within the province of any pious person to 
assure a contrite penitent that he was 
forgiven; he could point-to scores of texts 
to justify his assertion. But when Jesus 
forgave sin He did so as the One against 
Whom the sin had been committed and 


as the only One Who could rightly ab- 
solve. The difference was clear to those 
who heard Him. “Why doth this man 
speak thus?” they asked. ‘“‘He blasphe- 
meth. Who can forgive sins, but God 
only?” 

In the same spirit He announced, as the 
prophets had done, a coming Judgment, 
but there was a vital difference between 
Him and them. The prophets warned 
their hearers of a Divine Nemesis; Jesus 
declared that He himself was the Judge 
Who would try the sons of men. The dis- 
tinction between Himself and even the 
greatest of the prophets was made un- 
equivocally clear in the parable concerning 
the householder whose husbandmen killed 
the servants whom he sent to receive the 
fruits of his vineyard. For, after relating 
how these servants were killed, He pictures 
the owner as sending his son, who was also 
killed. That the servants represent the 
prophets and the son represents Himself 
the context makes indisputably clear. 

These and other claims to Divine 
authority are inextricably bound up with 
that religious and moral teaching to which 
the Modernist appeals and which he con- 
trasts with what he calls “later, theologi- 
cal accretions.” 

It was not what Our Lord taught so 
much as the way in which He taught that 
provoked antagonisms. He Himself, the 
fact that He was present in the world, 
constituted the Gospel rather than any 
body of teaching. He does not merely 
announce a New Age; the New Age is His 
creation, and it has commenced because 
His Presence creates it. St. John, the 
Baptist, proclaiming that the Kingdom of 
God was at hand was like a watchman 
affirming the dawn of day. But Jesus 
Christ was like the sun whose rising above 
the horizon makes it day. They were 
these personal claims which at first irri- 
tated and then infuriated the traditional- 
ists. If there be any doubt as to what it 
was brought Jesus to His death, it is only 
necessary to read the account of His trial. 


Christ in Person 


N that account you will find the High 
Priest asking the Prisoner: “Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed God?” 
And Jesus answers: “Iam. And you shall 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of the power of God and coming with 
the clouds of heaven.” At that, we are 
told, the High Priest rent his robes, crying: 
“What need we any further witnesses? 
You have heard the blasphemy.” Where- 
upon the Prisoner was condemned to death. 
The Heir coming to visit His vineyard 
was seized and murdered. Jesus truly 
described their state of mind when He 
represented them in His parable as plotting 
to seize the property for themselves. An 
absentee, or rather an invisible, God may 
be defied with seeming impunity and His 
estate administered in the interests of self. 
His Name can be used to exploit the de- 
fenceless. To render Him a nominal hom- 


age will be enough. So long as His legal 
claim is acknowledged the servants can 
retain the practical government of affairs 
and the material profits of the property. 

This is what the High Priest and his 
confederates did. The punctiliousness of 
their legalism was in proportion to the 
daring with which they rendered the Di- 
vine ownership practically invalid. I 
repeat that you can treat an invisible God 
in this fashion with apparent safety. But a’ 
visible God, acting as His Own Inspector, 
directing affairs in person, challenging the 
very highest of His representatives to give 
an account of their stewardship, constitut- 
ing Himself a Court of Appeal in which 
the under-servants can present their case 
and get justice direct from the Lord—that 
is a different question. 


The Anti-Christ Charges 


ET, as the Jewish authorities rightly 
divined, this is precisely what Jesus’ 
claim meant. By His attack on corrupt 
ecclesiastics and worldly-minded Sadducees 
and by the autocratic manner in which He 
had rebuked the traffickers in the Temple, 
He had shown that His assumption of 
Divine authority was no mere theoretical 
matter, but was to be given the most prac- 
tical expression. A doctrine of the Incar- 
nation which leaves you free with regard to 
mundane affairs can be tolerated, but when 
its operation interferes with your profes- 
sional prestige and reduces your income 
it must be checked as a blasphemous 
heresy! 

Of course, it made matters worse when 
He Who assumed the functions of God 
came from the ranks of the poor and un- 
lettered, but it was no pious horror which 
antagonized the nest of hypocrites. It 
was not so much that they were scandalized 
that anyone should presume to speak as 
God. The real trouble was that He pre- 
sumed to act as God and to degrade His 
deputies. And so completely had these 
servants usurped their Master’s authority 
and so successful had they been in getting 
the estate into their hands that when the 
danger became acute they were able with- 
out much trouble to persuade the multitude 
that Jesus was an upstart adventurer, a 
pernicious heretic, and an accursed blas- 
phemer. 

But the advancement of such a claim as 
His, in an atmosphere so explosive as that 
of Jerusalem, was like carrying a lighted 
torch into a powder magazine. There 
could be only one result. And Jesus, 
knowing that He was no mere preacher of 
lofty ideals but very God come to recover 
His Kingdom, was fully aware of this. He 
Who taught that men should reckon the 
cost before following Him did not fail to 
reckon the cost to Himself of the mission 
on which He had embarked. 

The very nature of the challenge which 
He issued, having regard to the type with 
which He had to deal, would have been 
sufficient to warn Him. But as events de- 
veloped, more tangible evidence of hostility 
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was forthcoming. Eyes gleaming with 
malicious hate followed Him along the 
street. Long-bearded Rabbis spat when 
He passed. Under suave questionnaires 
lurked evil-minded plots. Sometimes 
passion got out of hand. Stones were 
flung. The situation became so dangerous 
at times that He was obliged to avoid 
publicity. 

It is not enough, however, to say that 
His mission was fraught with evident dan- 
ger. “Christ regarded His death as pos- 
sible,” Loisy wrote, “and, if it occurred, 
as the condition required by Providence for 
the inaguration of the heavenly Kingdom. 
He did not, however, consider it as a neces- 
sary element in his Messianic functions, 
but as a risk to be run.” This, as we have 
seen, is a gross understatement. When 
Our Lord declared that He was straight- 
ened until the ordeal which awaited Him 
was over, He was thinking of something 
more than a “risk.” 


But even to say that He regarded the 
triumph of His enemies in procuring His 
crucifixion as inevitable—and His nu- 
merous warnings to His disciples bear no 
other interpretation—is not enough. Death 
was not the price that He had to pay for 
carrying through His mission. Rather 
should it be said that to die was His mis- 
sion. We do not speak of Christ as a 
martyr. A martyr is one who pays with 
his life for fidelity in witnessing to the 
Truth. But Calvary was more than the 
price of plain-speaking and defiant acts. 
It was the price of Man’s redemption. 

The human situation demanded a Vic- 
tim, a Holy Sacrifice. Only so could the 
race be regenerated and the Divine Pur- 
pose in our creation be realized. To meet 
that demand God Himself, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, assumed 
flesh. He assumed it in order that He 
might offer it on the Altar of Golgotha. 
As the Risen Lord, expounding the scrip- 


tures to the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, declared, it was necessary for the 
Christ to suffer. 

No other interpretation harmonizes with 
Old Testament anticipations. No other 
interpretation makes the Gospel Story 
intelligible. The whole narrative, from 
start to finish, is black-bordered. All flesh 
is mortal. It is the common lot to find the 
passing years bring us nearer and nearer 
death. We cannot save ourselves from 
this fate. But only One Man may be said 
to have deliberately made it His Goal. 

The centrality of the Passion to the 
Drama of the New Testament has its 
counterpart in the centrality of the Holy 
Sacrifice in the worship of the Church. In 
the Mass as in that Drama all leads up to 
the priestly act wherein is offered the Di- 
vine Victim. Thus, in the most emphatic 
way, does the Church endorse that which 
we have seen to be Our Lord’s Own thought 
about Himself. 





° ° B 
| Join Nicodemus Francis McNaught Hilton 


As every good Catholic should—and 
please take note of the word good, for it 
expresses my own complacent opinion of 
myself up to now—I made the Mission 
given by the Passionist Fathers in our 
parish. And the result? I have been in- 
sulted, humiliated and made to feel un- 
comfortably small—so small, in fact, that 
I felt sure the usher would not present his 
basket to me at the collection. In his eyes, 
though, I was no midget, but an ordinary 
adult member of the parish and so, from 
somewhere under the pew, it seemed to me, 
I dropped in my dollar bill. 

I have laughed at Caspar Milquetoast; 
then I knew and experienced the sufferings 
of his timid soul. This particular phase of 
my experience soon passed off, but the 
feeling of having been insulted and humili- 
ated remained and rankled. The good wife 
and the children will know now why Daddy 
acted that night like a member of the 
Stock Exchange—alternately “bull” and 
“bear.” 

At the time, I am sure, they thought 
that I had gone to confession to a very 
tired missionary who gave the man of the 
house a very undeserved scolding. It 
would never occur to them that I might 
have gone to a wide-awake, alert Father 
who had, with a sharp thrust, deflated the 
balloon of Daddy’s pride—to one who 
might have said with penetrating simplic- 
ity: “When you have done all these things, 
say, ‘We are unprofitable servants.’ ” 

No, it was the sermon that night. And 
my mood was simply a struggle to come to 
this decision: I am going to:start a one- 
man schism. Recently, I read in a Cath- 
olic paper of a schism among Polish Cath- 
olics which now counts eighty-four thou- 


sand members. I wish I could get that 
many to join with me. That is impossible, 
of course, since I am only a layman with 
my time taken up in earning a living for 
the family. I can only hope to reach the 
vast audience which is composed of the 
men readers of THE Sicn. Let these, my 
brothers in Christ, attend to the cause of 
my indignation. ; 


T was a point in the sermon. Let the 
psychologists and the psycho-analysts 
make the most of this—I was distracted, 
thinking of my bachelor friends, Joe and 
Frank on their fishing trip, of which I was 
to be a member when suddenly the Mis- 
sion was announced. The old reprobates 
went off, leaving me a “good” Catholic to 
make the Mission. My mind was jerked 
back from thoughts of rods and flies and 
trout, when the missionary said in his 
vigorous, impressive way: “Only one man 
stood by the Cross to express love and 
loyalty toward the suffering Christ; the 
rest were women.” 
I had heard this statement before with 
a vague feeling of uneasiness. It seemed 
to imply that men were cowards, but that 
was plainly ridiculous. Joe and Frank and 
I were together in France and two of us 
were decorated for valor. Neither of us 
thought much of it, in fact we felt very 
much ashamed of it when we listened to the 
fellows at the Legion Post giving a simple, 
unvarnished account of what theydid. But, 
right away, as soon as the missionary 
uttered those words, I saw and understood 
the meaning of “moral cowardice.” My 
mind immediately set up its defenses. 
“What about Bethlehem?” Only one wo- 
man, the Mother herself, was there; the rest 


were men. They came and adpred; the Wise 
Men left gifts. But the question was an- 
swered immediately. For some there was 
music that night and the vision of angels; 
the Magi expected to see a King. Bear in 
mind their visit to the palace of Herod. 
Yes, you will find men where there is 
music, where the bright lights shine, where 
there are decorations to be had from the 
kings of the earth, but they vanish when 
darkness covers the whole earth and there 
remains only the stigma of fellowship, of 
friendship with a dying Criminal. 

Even my slight acquaintance with the 
Gospels was enough to show that women 
brought to Christ the gifts of sympathetic 
understanding and selfless loyalty. One 
only bears the stain of selfishness when she 
sought and requested to have the chief 
places in the Kingdom given to her two 
sons. We readily absolve her of all blame 
when another Evangelist tells us that she 
was persuaded and urged by her two sons, 
James and John, to present this petition. 

For a study in contrasts, give. careful 
consideration to these facts. One woman 
crawled up from the gutter, so to speak, 
to the feet of Christ, not in some solitary 
place where He was accustomed to pray, 
but into the bright lights of a banquet 
hall, where the men who, perhaps, had 
made her what she was, were fairly oozing 
with respectability, who had sprayed them- 
selves from head to foot with a synthetic 
odor of sanctity. On the other hand, 
Nicodemus crept back through a dark 
street alone, muffled, at night. It was he, 
rather, who crawled, for he brought to 
Christ a confession, which should have 
been shouted to his colleagues in the Sanhe- 
drim, to the people who looked upon him 
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as a leader in Israel. “Rabbi, we know 
that Thou art come a teacher from God; 
for no man can do these signs which Thou 
doest unless God be with Him.” 

He never brought to the human Heart 
of Christ a public, sincere confession of 
loyalty and fellowship. Only when the 
Heart of the God-Man lay still in death did 
he come forth before the world an acknow!- 
edged disciple and give to the dead Christ, 
not the earnest words of undying allegiance 
which might have cheered the Heart of the 
suffering Christ, but only the usual mate- 
rials for His decent burial. 


HEAP no contempt on this man, being 

mindful of the dictum of modern psy- 
chology that ‘‘heapers” of contempt are, for 
the most part, fanatical reformers, suffer- 
ing from personal bitter remorse of con- 
science, but who, totally lacking in humil- 
ity, seek rest for their souls in punishing 
the same sin in others. Far from such an 
attitude, I now confess simply and humbly 
that I am going to join Nicodemus. As a 
writer in THE S1cNn brought out some time 
ago, it was probably because Nicodemus 
stood on Calvary among His acquaintance, 
observing the sufferings of Christ that he 
overcame his cowardice and finally took 
steps to make public acknowledgment of 
discipleship. 

I gathered that there was something 
noble, even heroic, in a man who, in spite 
of bitter regrets for lost opportunities, 
came forth to offer his belated tribute of 
love, who seized upon the very last chance 
to do a service for Christ. I know how I 
should have felt in his place—hopeless, per- 
haps cynical, confessing defeat. ‘What is 
the use?” But, probably, this timid man 
was going over in his mind the words which 
give as good a meaning of the Passion of 
Christ as any other—the words which I 
read in my Missal the other day at my 
father’s anniversary Mass: “And him that 
cometh to Me I will not cast out.” 

So I join Nicodemus with the conviction 
that a true disciple, a “good” Catholic is 
not one who conforms externally to the 
routine practices of Church observance, 
but one who has opened his heart to the 
thought of Christ’s Passion and allows it 
to penetrate so deeply that it influences 
every department of his life. I was quite 
calm and determined about this; I felt just 
about as I did when I marched off to the 
war—the urge to do my duty and to con- 
duct myself with manly courage. 

I guess I was in the same frame of mind 
as poor Nicodemus, until one day I got to 
thinking about the Good Thief. Was I 
excited, thrilled, enthusiastic? Poor words 
they are to describe my feelings. Picture 
the scene and ponder it well. There was 
the Mother who was greeted by an Angel 
thirty-three years before with the words, 
“Hail, full of grace!” . There was the loyal 
John who was not allowed by the Holy 
Ghost to use his own name in his Gospel, 
but simply and always the descriptive title, 
“The disciple whom Jesus loved.” There 


was Mary Magdalene who, by a Divine 
decree, must be mentioned wherever the 
Gospel is preached, as the one who came 
beforehand with loving sympathy to 
anoint His Body for burial. 

There are no words to tell of the love 
that poured from the Heart of Jesus 
through His dying eyes upon this holy 
three. And yet before He even spoke to 
any of them, He had made answer to the 
request of a thief in the agony of death. 
It was not merely a civil acknowledgment 
of a greeting, nor a commonplace word of 
thanks for a timid expression of sympathy, 
but an answer beyond the wildest dreams 
of man on probation. It was the first 
decree for the canonization of a Saint. 


—yxyyyEEGe— 
A Seeing Eye, Lord! 


By Frances Marie Shannon 


EAUTY? 
Thy quest is beauty? 


Yet— 

Yesterday, 
He oalined thy way. 
Crushed, bleeding feet 
With bruised beat 
Marked roses rare; 
And here and there 
Men stooped to pick. 


But thou, O where 
Wert thou? 


Didst thou forget? 
Or dost thou quest 
With fervid zest 
For beauty under other guise? 
Dost thou not see there lies 
’Neath sorrows’ vestiges— 
Exquisiteness of His? 


Beauty? 
Just yesterday— 
He walked thy way. 
4 





And he was a man.who, like Nicodemus, 
refused to believe that it was too late to 
throw himself on the mercy of the Re- 
deemer, who felt that the Door to Eternal 
Life, so slowly and painfully opening, so 
soon to be thrown wide open, would not 
close upon him. 


Y enthusiasms are. not transient. 
Some say they are too vigorous and 
too vocal. My faithful barometers—Joe 
and Frank, upon whom I blow hot, cold and 
stormy—declare with friendly invectives 
that they are too disturbing. When I get 
warmed up, they raise warning hands: 
“Don’t rock the boat. The good ship 
Status Quo is sound and sea-worthy. You 
just. continue to rock it and you will have 
a long, hard swim ahead of you.” 
Father Tracy, our pastor, has been a 
great help to me in these reflections and 


resolutions of mind. One of his admirable 
traits is the way he continues the work of 
the missionaries. Present at all the ser- 
mons, he remembers and repeats to his 
people in the course of his Sunday ser- 
mons their most important admonitions. 
He is especially earnest and effective when 
he touches on the Passion of Christ. 


NCE I expressed my approval and ap- 
preciation of one of his sermons in this 
way, “Father, you should be a Passionist 
missionary.” He replied, ‘You haven’t 
quite got the right idea, son. I have no 
vocation for the Religious Life, admirable 
as it is. But I am a priest and the most 
important and effective subject for priestly 
preaching was laid down long ago by the 
great missionary and pastor of souls, St. 
Paul: We preach Christ Crucified. This is 
the preaching which converted a pagan 
world and which sanctifies a Christian 
world, because, in the words of the great 
Apostle, it has pleased the Father that 
‘all fulness’ should dwell in Christ Cruci- 
fied. You wonder about the expression 
‘all fulness’? Well, that is the way the 
Apostle used to struggle for words in 
which to condense the truths he con- 
templated. He means to say: What do 
you want—wisdom and justice and sancti- 
fication and redemption? They are in 
Christ Crucified. 

“What are you—a child of God and an 
heir to the kingdom of heaven? Yes, but 
you owe it to Christ Crucified. What have 
you—peace of soul and the hope of an 
everlasting reward? The Blood of Christ 
has purchased these for you. Jesus Christ 
is the Fulness of God—the whole character 
of God is revealed in Him. The awful 
justice of God has received complete satis- 
faction for sin in His death. All the prom- 
ises of God to fallen man are guaranteed 
by the infinite treasury of Christ’s merits.” 

Reaching into the the drawer of his desk, 
he took out a crucifix and handed it to me. 
“Here, son, take this and carry it with 
you. I am delighted with your resolution 
to be more devout to the Passion. Your 
friends spoke in jest but they were right 
when they implied that the good ship 
Status Quo—the old order of things— 
would be wrecked on the rock of Calvary. 
It has always been so, as witness the 
Roman, Greek and Jewish worlds of our 
Lord’s day. As for swimming—I ask, 
Where to? You either get on the Rock and 
into the safety of the Ark or.you drown.” 

I have joined Nicodemus. In my breast 
pocket is the image of Christ with the 
bowed head—dead for me. My humble 
purpose is to anoint and embalm Him with 
good deeds, be they bitter or sweet. And 
then I look forward with hope to the early 
morning of the new and eternal Sabbath 
when, carrying sweet spices to anoint 
Jesus, I shall meet Him in that glory which 
He earned for the suffering of death and 
which He shares with those who in life 
sought and found Jesus of Nazareth Who 
was crucified. 











THE STORY 


Auten LEE sat on the bench and 
looked around with a listless eye. Yet he 
liked the cool, shady park. It was a little 
Paradise in the jungle of skyscrapers, 
automobiles, and street cars where seething 
armies of restless beings called men fight 
and toil in greed and hate. 

“How about a dime, Mack?” 

He looked around and saw a tramp, 
ragged, thin, hungry-looking, standing 
behind the bench. 

“Sit down,” said Allen Lee. 
to talk to you first.” 

“Will ya give me a dime then? [I ain’t 
ate since yestiddy mornin’.” 

“Yes, I’ll give you the dime. But I eat 
only once a day myself. I’ve lost my job 
and there’s only a dollar and a quarter 
between me and starvation.” 

“What kind of a job did ya hold down, 
Mack?” 

“Reporter for the Star.” He looked 
down at the ground, hopelessness and 
gloom on his wan face. ‘‘Had the job 
one short month,” he continued slowly, 
“‘and—and then they fired me.” 

““What’d they do that for?” asked the 
tramp gruffly, rough sympathy in his voice. 


“T want 


By 
Carl J. Wileshal 


The one-time reporter looked up with 
a hard, angry glint in his eyes. 

“Not good enough, they said.. They 
told me I’d never make the grade, that 
I couldn’t write in the first place, and 
es 

“And now you'd like to get even with 
the boss, eh? Show him you do have the 
goods, ain’t I right?” 

“How do you know that?” 

The tramp looked off towards the 
city. The din and clamor sounded very 
faint. 

“Used to know a reporter myself,” he 
said, a strange, sad look on his face, ‘‘and 
he had the same experience.” 

“Got fired, too?”’ asked Lee. 

“Yeh, got canned in no time!” He 
paused again. “TI’ll make a bargain with 
ya, Mack. I'll tell ya a story fer two bits. 
If ya have any ability, mebbe you'll be 
able to use it. What d’ya say?” 


“Two bits? A good story, did you say?” 
asked Allen Lee doubtfully. 

“Yeh, it’s a pippin!” 

“Well, it’s a bargain.” 

The tramp began slowly, that poignant, 
dreamy look softening the lean, hard face. 


“ TJ ANDOLPH BAILEY grew up with 

one ambition in his heart—to be- 
come editor-in-chief of a famous newspaper. 
He was just a kid when he ran off and went 
to the big city. After months of trouble, 
toil and discouragement, he landed a job 
as cub reporter on one of the small papers. 
But he didn’t last long. Hardly more than 
a week had passed when he got canned, 
same as you did. It was a terrible set- 
back to the ambitious lad. But he rented 
himself a cheap room in an attic down in 
the slums, for he was just about out of 
money, and spent the days looking for his 
job, and the nights he burned away by 
writing short stories which he sold cheap 
enough to the pulp magazines.” 

Allen Lee unconsciously moved closer 
to the man. He was beginning to grow 
interested. 

The tramp looked at him a moment. 





THE TRAMP PAUSED AND LOOKED INTO THE DISTANCE AGAIN 
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“Do you follow me?” he asked. 

“Yes, but why did they fire him so soon 
if he could write so well?” 

“The kid was green, you see. Didn’t 
know the ropes and had no one to teach 
him a few tricks. He’d ’a made good but 
they didn’t give him half a chance, that’s 
all, Just a tough break. Well, he kept 
trying till he got his job and then he went 
at it heart and soul. In two years he’d 
risen to chief reporter, though he was just 
a kid yet. Five years later he was editor 
of the paper—one of the biggest in the 
world.” 

The tramp paused and looked off into 
the distance again. 

‘““And he’s still going strong, is he?” 
asked Lee eagerly. “‘What’s his name and 
what paper is it? Perhaps if f go and see 
him, he’ll understand and give me a trial.” 

“Nope, he’s not going strong. Not 
by a long shot! Mebbe he’d still be, 
though, if he’d not had such rapid success. 
He rose too quickly. He was the big boss 
of the paper—that’s what wrecked him. 
He couldn’t go any higher. His ambition 
was gone. No incentive left. Nothing to 
struggle for. If he’d been older, he’d 


probably held the job and kept improving. 
But he was young yet, you see, with plenty 
of money. And then he got in with a wild 
bunch. Night life. Drink. Women. It 
ruined him. In one year he was back where 
he started from and then . . .” 

The tramp grabbed Allen Lee’s arm. 

“Quick, Mack, the two bits! I gotta 
beat it now!” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” asked 
Lee, startled. 

“Nothing,” said the tramp hurriedly, 
“but I gotta go now.” 

“But finish the story. What’s your 
hurry? You're just .. .” 

“Come on, Mack, the two bits! You 
promised,” the man interrupted franti- 


cally. 
Allen Lee stared at him. 
“You can’t fool me,” he said. ‘There 
is something wrong. What.. .” 
“Shucks! just my luck! That darn 


pussyfoot Cleaver had to spoil it all again.” 
The tramp got up and ran away as fast 
as his thin, long legs could carry him. 
A cop came up from behind Allen Lee. 
“You're Cleaver, aren’t you?” asked the 
ex-reporter. . 


‘How did you find out?” 

“The fellow that just ran off mentioned 
your name and said you had to spoil it 
all again. On his trail, eh?” 

“You bet! Did he hit you for a dime?’ 
asked the cop. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“That’s his regular game. I told him if 
I’d catch him at it again it would mean 
six months on the Island. He was making 
out fine till I got wise to him. When his 
customers don’t cough up right away he 
tells them stories, if they care to listen, 
and gets his dime that way. They say 
he’s ashark at spinning these yarns of his.” 

Allen Lee looked at the majestic figure 
of the law in surprise for several long 
moments. 

““What’s his name?”’ he asked finally. 

“Bailey, I’m told.” The cop grinned 
down at him. “Did you bite, too?” 

He did not hear the cop’s question. He 
had been gazing off with a far-away look 
in his eyes to where the tramp had vanished 
from sight. 

“Say,” he faced the cop, “will you do 
me a favor? Give this two-bit piece to 
the tramp the next time you see him.” 





‘The Gay Cavalcade 


By John J. O’Connor 


| a my limited reading, I do not 
recall having met with a single sour-faced 
saint. The name of St. Francis of Assisi 
is never mentioned without a grateful 
smile. When Blessed Thomas More was 
mounting the awkwardly erected scaffold, 
he turned to Kingston. ‘See me safe up,”’ 
he said. ‘For my coming down I can 
shift for myself.” Again the merry jest 
flew to his lips when the fatal stroke was 
about to fall. He signed for a moment’s 
delay while he moved aside his beard. 
“Pity that should be cut,” he murmured; 
“it has not committed treason.” 

The truth of the matter is that Catholi- 
cism breeds a race of happy men. We are 
told that during most of his life St. Aloy- 
sius Gonzaga, Count of Castiglione, was a 
martyr to headaches. Despite his extreme 
youth he practiced great self-mortifica- 
tion. Yet he never uttered a word of 
complaint. In his long last illness, home- 
sick for heaven, when anyone inquired 
how he was, he would always merrily 
answer, ‘‘Grand!” 

His last spiritual adviser and confessor 
was Robert Bellarmine, recently pro- 
claimed Saint and Doctor of the Uni- 
versal Church by Pope Pius XI. This 
great controversialist often tried to re- 
strain Aloysius in the practice of penance. 
The boy-saint’s mild retort was that 


Bellarmine, whose severe asceticism was 
well known, did not follow his own 
counsel! 

It is a truism that Catholicism not only 
teaches men how to live, but how to die. 
When the father of St. Francis de Sales 
realized that the end was near, he called 
one of his sons. ‘Send these women out,” 
he ordered. “Lift me and give me my 
armour; it is not fitting that a military 
man, accustomed to brave death on the 
field of battle, should die on his bed in 
the presence of weeping women.” 

We admire the Christian fortitude of 
Philip II of Spain in his last protracted 
agony. From his bed Louis XIII of 
France could see the towers of St. Denis. 
“That is where I shall soon be,” he said, 
“‘and where I shall remain for a long time; 
my body will be well shaken about, for the 
roads are bad.” The grandfather of St. 
Jeanne de Chantal had himself placed 
upon a mule, and went to announce the 
news of his impending death to his relatives 
and to bid them good-by. 

The sweet simplicity of the death of 
St. Aloysius has always deeply impressed 
me. Bellarmine attended his young friend 
in his last hours. “Tell me, Luigi,’”’ he 
whispered, ‘tell me when it is time to say 
the prayers.” In a short time Aloysius 
looked up at him. ‘Now, Father,” he 


said, “it is time.” In an hour he was in 
the arms of God. 

Like his “‘ghostly son,” whom he dearly 
loved, Robert Bellarmine, from the day of 
his birth, in 1542, in the little Tuscan hill- 
town of Montepulciano, forty miles from 
Assisi, rarely enjoyed perfect health. 
Most of his early youth must have been 
spent in bed. In later life, like St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, he carried on his tremen- 
dous labors in that indeterminate state 
between sickness and well-being that was 
of itself a heavy cross to bear; but always 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, always 
with a warm and friendly Tuscan smile, 
always in a “‘most hilarious spirit.” 

While in Padua, in addition to his many 
austerities, he begged God to send him a 
tooth-ache, as he had been informed that 
a tooth-ache was the very worst form of 
physical torment. The instant pain proved 
more than he could bear; so he prayed for 
relief. His second request was granted 
as speedily as his first had been. 


HIS is how he described the manner 

in which some good people in Louvain 

kept the Lenten fast. “I understand,” he 

said, “that their evening collation differs 

from the big meal of the day only in the 
smaller dimensions of the table-cloth!” 

When it was publicly announced that 
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Bellarmine had been promoted to the 
cardinalate “because,” said Clement VIII, 
“he has not his equal for learning in the 
Church of God,” the grief of this humble, 
gentle, large-hearted Saint knew no 
bounds. He felt that such an exalted 
honor would not be good for his soul. For 
the remaining twenty-two years of his life it 
was the one great desire of his heart to put 
on again the simple black Jesuit cassock. 


E had not been long a Cardinal when 
his unfailing charity won for him the 
title of “The Father of the Poor.” He him- 
self fasted rigorously three times a week 
throughout the year. During Lent and 
Advent he never tasted food until near 
sunset, and then an egg and a piece of 
bread usually sufficed him. When the 
pension he received from the Pope was 
exhausted, the red serge hangings of his 
room were cheerfully given to clothe some 
shivering beggar. The mattress from his 
bed followed. 

His Cardinal’s ring and a silver jug that 
had been given him by a friend upon the 
occasion of his elevation to the cardinalate 
were frequently in the hands of Roman 
pawnbrokers. He kept a careful record of 
needy families and any household surplus 
was immediately expended on them. 
Those in need, sometimes to the number 
of three hundred, were admitted to his 
rooms at all hours. ‘These are the 
people,” he gaily told his distracted serv- 
ant, ‘who will land us in Heaven.” 

In his last illness, when he was being 
severely bled by the barber-surgeons, we 
are told that he made little jokes to put 
the medical men at their ease. It is typical 
of him that his last act was an effort to 
lift his little cap, “his last salute to the 
Master he had served so well.” 

In the year 1559 appeared the first 
volume of The Centuries of Magdeburg. 
Twelve big folio volumes followed. The 
amazingly successful attempt was made to 
prove, by an elaborate documented appeal 
to history, that the Roman claims were 
unfounded and that the Lutheran was the 
true Church of the Apostles. Who would 
undertake the arduous task of refuting 
the Centuriators? Bellarmine accepted 
the challenge. His great masterpiece, 
De Controversiis, was the first attempt to 
systematize the various controversies of 
the time. 

It contained well over a thousand chap- 
ters and about two million words. How 
scholarly and effective a refutation it was 
to Lutheran, Calvinist, and other prevalent 
heresies is indicated by this modest sen- 
tence: “Not all the ecclesiastical writers 
whose works are extant find a place on my 
list,” wrote Bellarmine, ‘but only those 
who wrote with distinction between 1500 
B. C. and 1500 A. D., that is from Moses, 
the first ecclesiastical writer, down to our 
own times!” 

Despite his profound learning and world- 
wide renown, Bellarmine always remained 
at heart a simple child. In his brief Auto- 


biography, written eight years before his 
death, in 1621, at the request of Father 
Vitelleschi, the representative, in Rome, 
of the Italian provinces of the Society of 
Jesus, he scarcely mentions his real titles 
to fame or his many hard-earned victories 
against the heretical enemies of the Church, 
but happily recalls to his credit that, as a 
boy, he learned to play the fiddle without 
difficulty and could mend bird nets so no 
one would ever suspect that they had 
been broken. ‘We are only boys,’’ Bell- 
armine would say, “and our one hope of 
salvation is for each of us to keep the heart 
and manner of a boy.” 

The Saints are in perfect agreement 
that gloom should be banished. Sadness, 
they tell us, if it is not a sin in itself, often 
leads to sin. A life brimful of activity is 
the best antidote. “Do not be ashamed of 
being a little daubed and dusty with 
faults,” St. Francis de Sales advises us, 
“Tt is infinitely better to be dusty than 
really unclean. Provided only that you 
be humble, all will be well.” 

Henri Bordeaux, in his excellent bi- 
ography of the Saint, remarks that Francis 
faced prosperity and adversity “‘with the 
same well-poised gentle equanimity.” 
During his entire life he did not perform 
one miracle; but every second of his life 
was devoted to the service of God. “In 
the service of God,’ he would say, “‘noth- 
ing is trifling.” 

St. Anthony, at one time in his career, 
was a kitchen drudge. Fidelity to the 
duties of our state in life, whether we be 
law student, housewife, or truck-driver, 
is one of the fundamental principles of the 
spiritual life. We can live in the world, 
but be not of it. We can cram all the 
vacant spaces of our daily routine with 
God. We need not go to foreign parts in 
order to become a Saint. We can take the 
first steps in the ascent to perfection right 
now, in our own home. 


AT TALBOT was a messenger boy, 
a bricklayer’s laborer, a dock hand. 
For nearly a quarter of a century, until his 
death in 1925, he worked in a Dublin 
lumber yard. Contardo Ferrini, professor 
in the University of Pavia, was the great- 
est Roman Law authority of his day. St. 
Louis IX was a great king of France. 
These men never shirked their ordinary 
daily tasks. Each action of the day was, 
for them, a prayer to their Creator. We 
can serve God, conforming our will to His, 
and win eternal happiness, by peeling po- 
tatoes. St. John of God, at one period of 
his life, hawked a basket of pictures, 
medals, and other devotional objects from 
village to village in Spain. 

Laborer, university professor, king and 
street-vendor! Of each of them it might be 
said: “He kept in the common way.” 
It might also be added that, in health and 
in sickness, in victory and in defeat, his 
love of God was very great indeed. 

This close association of heroic virtue 
and laughter is no mere accident. Every 


buffoon is not necessarily a Saint; but 
whenever I read the name of a Saint I 
confidently expect a chuckle on the very 
next page. Of course, we can never be 
sure. That’s what makes it exciting! 


O the unknowing there is nothing 

more fickle than a Saint’s laughter. 
Just at the very moment when he should be 
most serious, depend upon it that he is care- 
fully planning some little pleasantry. “I 
am well-done on this side,” casually re- 
marked St. Lawrence, as he was being 
slowly burned to death on a gridiron, 
“turn me over on the other.”” When the 
cruel tyrant is glowering and momentarily 
reflecting upon the relative merits of boil- 
ing in oil or decapitation, the Saint is 
happily smiling. When given his liberty, 
however, he is almost in tears. 

It is recorded in the life of St. Anthony 
of Padua, for example, that shortly after 
his ordination, when serving as Guest- 
master in the Augustinian monastery of 
Santa Cruz at Coimbra, in Portugal, he 
welcomed five penniless Franciscan friars 
who were traveling to Morocco for the 
purpose of founding a mission. 

There are a number of interesting de- 
tails in this simple story. First of all, 
the five missionaries were quite positive 
that their sojourn in Morocco would be 
very brief. They were quite merry about 
it, saying in the presence of the observ- 
ant Anthony that they were going to be 
martyrs. Once arrived in Morocco, they 
were promptly butchered and their man- 
gled bodies were brought back to Coimbra 
for burial. 

Now, one would think that the horrible 
fate suffered by these happy-go-lucky 
Franciscans would prove a_ sufficient 
deterrent to further missionary activity 
in Morocco for a good many years to come. 
Not so. With a song in his heart, Anthony 
went to Africa. To his lasting regret he 
did not win a martyr’s crown. 

After four hundred years we can still 
hear the joyous outbursts of Basque song 
from the lips of St. Francis Xavier. Who 
could resist his friendly, good-natured 
smile? I like to think of this valiant sol- 
dier of Christ, trudging the highways of 
the world from Paris to the inhospitable 
shore of the Island of Sanchian, tossing 
an apple in the air in sheer exuberance 
“when days of painful tramping had at 
length brought near a new scene for preach- 
ing the Gospel.” 

In passing, allow me to say a word about 
Juniper—lovable, irrepressible, exasperat- 
ing Brother Juniper, who walked into the 
startled city of Viterbo for the purpose of 
exercising his humility, clad only in his 
breeches. Something of a holiday was 
declared in the town and the citizens 
pelted him all the day with mud and 
stones. Upon his return his brethren 
complained to St. Francis of Assisi that 
he had forever disgraced the Order; that 
he was obviously mad; that he should be 
put speedily behind bars. 
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“‘No punishment is too bad for me,” 
said the contrite Juniper. ‘Even let me 
return among the people in the dreadful 
manner in which I came here!” 

Upon another occasion, the open-handed 
charity of Brother Juniper (he had cut the 
richly wrought silver bells, the gift of some 
benefactor, from the golden fringe of the 
altar cloth and given them to some poor 
woman) so enraged the sacristan that the 
good man temporarily lost the use of his 
voice in taking Juniper to task. About 
midnight a knock sounded on his door. 
There stood Juniper with some porridge 
he had begged in the town to cure the 
ailment. 

“Tdiot!” shouted the sleepy-eyed sacris- 
tan. 

But Brother Juniper was thinking about 
the porridge. 

“Dear Father,” he said, “since you will 
not eat this good porridge, which was 
formerly hot, do me the kindness to hold 
the candle while I eat it!” 


“FT would be a pleasant task,” wrote 
Dr. Karl Adam, “‘to describe the noble 
fruit produced by the Church’s action 
in all the saintly figures of her history. 
How exceedingly various are the ways by 
which they followed Christ, and how mani- 
fold their forms of saintliness! By the 
side of the saintly hermit and the ascetic 
of the desert stands the social Saint, the 
Saint of the great city and of the indus- 
trial classes. By the side of the foreign 
missionary stands the Saint who gave his 
life to cripples, or idiots, or to the crim- 
inals condemned to the galleys. By the 
side of the Saint who is arrayed in robes of 
penance and rough girdle, stands the 
Saint of the salon, the refined and saintly 
man of the world. By the side of the Saint 
of the strict enclosure and constant silence 
stands the joyous Friar, who calls the 
swallow his sister and the moon his brother. 
By the side of the Saint of Divine learning 
stands the Saint who despised all knowl- 
edge save of Christ. By the side of the 
contemplative mystic, the world-conquer- 
ing apostle. By the side of the Saint who 
does penance in filth and rags, and values 
ignominy beyond all things else, stands the 
Saint robed in imperial purple and crowned 
with the glory of the tiara. By the side of 
the Saint who fights and is slain for the 
Faith, stands the Saint who suffers and 
dies for it. By the side of the innocent 
Saint stands the penitent. By the side of 
the child-like meekness, the Saint who 
must wrestle with God until He bless him.” 
No matter what our age, station or 
position in life may be, we are sure to 
find a Saint particularly adapted to our 
needs who will cheerfully point out to us 
the path we must take in order that we, 
too, may learn to love and serve God with 
all our mind, heart and soul. Truly has 
it been said that “love of God is the end, 
the perfection and the supreme excellence 
of the universe.” 
The Lives of the Saints are full of glori- 


ous humor. St. Vincent de Paul! Ah, I 
knew you would smile! St. Vincent was 
always bubbling over with good cheer. 
One day, when he was curé of Clichy, the 
first Cardinal de Retz asked him: 

“Well, Monsieur, how are you getting 
on?” 

“Monseigneur,” he replied, “I am so 
happy that I cannot express it.” 

“How is that?” 

“My people are so good,” answered the 
Saint, “so obedient to all my admonitions 
that I say to myself that neither the Pope, 
nor you, Monseigneur, are as happy as I 
am.” 

St. Vincent loved the poor so much be- 
cause he loved Jesus Christ so much. His 
gaiety, his smiling good nature, his charm- 
ing simplicity, his sound, practical com- 
mon sense endeared him to all classes; but 
especially to the peor and the galley slaves 
to whom he gave his life. 

“Oh, Messieurs,” he repeated inces- 
santly, “‘the poor are our inheritance. To 
evangelize the poor, He hath sent me. 
What happiness, Messieurs, what happi- 
ness!” 

The retreats which St. Vincent gave at 
St. Lazare did a great deal of good; but 
they were very expensive to the small con- 
gregation. On one occasion, the procura- 
tor of the house came to him with the 
words: 

“Monsieur, there is not a halfpenny 
left for tomorrow.” 

“What good news!’ exclaimed the Saint. 
“God be praised for this happy moment! 
Now we must show whether we trust in 
God or not. Let us have no fear. The 
Congregation is far more likely to be 
ruined by riches than by poverty.” 

It was agreed, however, that the large 
number of retreatants would have to be 
limited. 

“Today,” said St. Vincent, “I will act 
as porter; I undertake to receive those 
gentlemen myself and to discriminate 
among them.” 

Towards evening, it was discovered that 
more people had been admitted than ever 
before. Vincent had not been able to make 
up his mind to refuse anyone. 

“Monsieur,” one of the Brothers in- 
formed him, “there is not another avail- 
able room.” 

“Well,” said the saint, “use mine.” 


rE are living in a world of Saints. The 

pontificate of Pius XI has been 
marked, at this writing, by no less than 
thirty canonizations and beatifications of 
persons “who have exercised a profound 
influence on the spiritual life of Catholi- 
cism.” The Little Flower of Jesus is a 
Saint of our own day. So is the Curé of 
Ars, whose whole life was a daily miracle. 
So is St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin. 
So is Don Bosco. 

I have just been enjoying a character 
sketch of Don Bosco, founder of The 
Salesian Society and The Daughters of 
Our Lady Help of Christians, who died in 


1888. “Be cheerful!” was his constant 
advice to the fifteen hundred boys who 
were educated at the Oratory which he 
founded near Turin, Italy. He was the 
author of about one hundred publications, 
and worked as farmer, carpenter, iron 
worker, tailor, shoemaker and pastry 
maker. Not only did he practise all the 
virtues to an heroic degree but he was one 
of the happiest men of our times. 


ON BOSCO confided to a friend that 

“up to the fiftieth year of his age he 
had not slept more than five hours a night, 
besides remaining up at his desk one entire 
night of each week.” He did not know 
what rest was. There is scarcely a town 
in Piedmont in which he did not preach. 
At one time he said Mass, heard Confes- 
sions, and preached eight sermons a day. 
When he did at last retire to his room for a 
few hours’ rest he put pebbles and pieces of 
wood in his bed to make his little sleep 
painful. 

“To desire suffering,” said Blessed 
Angela Foligno, ‘‘is an indisputable proof 
of love.” 

It was Don Bosco who prescribed for a 


nun the reading of a joke-book whenever- 


she felt another attack of scruples coming 
on! 


He was once asked which piece of meat 


he preferred. ‘The piece I like best,” he 
answered, “‘is the smallest.” 

The boot-blacks, match-vendors and 
chimney-sweeps in Turin knew and loved 
Don Bosco. “Give me souls,” was his 
motto, “take away everything else.” 
But in a very special way his life was con- 
secrated to the education of youth. 
Whenever they saw him coming, young 
boys would leave their games and race 
madly to be the very first to kiss his hand. 
When visitors came to the Oratory, at- 


tracted by the fame of his work, it often- 


happened that Don Bosco was to be found 
playing games and running races with his 
boys. 

Consider this jolly description, written 
by Canon Ballesio: ‘But heavens! what is 
this uproar we hear? The refectory is 
full of boys; some are playing, others 
singing and shouting, some are standing 
on the floor, others on benches and tables. 
About Don Bosco there is, as it were, a 
heap of heads, some behind him, others 
on his left and right, a few in front of him 
leaning over the table. You can barely 
see him; and in that deafening noise, in 
that place where so many little lungs are 
breathing, where the lamp can hardly 
remain lit, Don Bosco is there now speak- 
ing to some, now bestowing a kind look or 
smile; all are happy, and Don Bosco is 
very happy.” 

There is one extraordinary incident I 
would like to recall before we take our 
leave of Don Bosco. He had given a very 
successful retreat to three hundred youth- 
ful prisoners in the Generala, a prison in 
Turin. Desiring to make them a present 
before leaving, he went to the warden of 
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the city jails and calmly asked permission 
to take the prisoners, without guard, for a 
“hike” into the country. This somewhat 
unusual request was finally granted, after 
great hesitation. Provisions were taken 
along and the outing was a huge success. 
In the evening all the prisoners, meek as 
lambs, reentered the prison! 

On November 23, 1927, a young Jesuit 
priest, Miguel Augustin Pro Juarez, was 
martyred in the city of Mexico by the per- 
secuting, anti-clerical government of Presi- 
dent Calles. 

“His disposition was always gay and 
buoyant,” writes his biographer, “‘and the 
infirmities which accompanied him through 
life were never able to dim his gaiety of 
heart, which more than once must have 
risen to heroism, according to the testi- 
mony of several of his brothers in Religion; 


for he always knew how to smile and even 
cheer others when he should have been 
in bed with the pain of his infirmities. 
But the heart of the martyr is forged in 
pain.” 


ATHER PRO carried on his hazardous 
ministry under conditions that are 
reminiscent of Elizabethan England. “I 
was right in the midst of the Communions,”’ 
he wrote to a friend, ‘‘when a servant girl 
came crying, ‘The Police!’ Everybody 
became pale with terror. ‘Be quiet,’ I 
said, ‘hide your veils and scatter through 
the rooms, and don’t make any noise.’ 
Disguised as I was in a gray suit, and 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament on my 
breast, I went to receive the intruders.” 
An unsuccessful attempt was made 
upon the life of Alvaro Obregon. The 


Government strategy was to calumniate 
the priest, lay the crime at his door, and 
assassinate him. Father Pro was accord- 
ingly seized and charged with the crime. 
All the evidence shows him to have been 
entirely innocent of the outrage. There 
was no trial. The Mexican Constitution 
was completely ignored. 

The last words of Father Pro, just before 
five shots lodged in his breast, were Viva 
Cristo Rey! (Long live Christ the King!) 

What a glorious and thrilling chapter 
in the history of modern Catholicism! 
Father Pro has joined that gay and heroic 
cavalcade of Saints and Martyrs who 
followed closely in the footsteps of the 
Crucified and whose hearts, as a conse- 
quence, were pierced with the radiant flame 
of love and laughter that springs from the 
Heart of Christ. 





NOTES 


PILGRIM ARTIST IN PALES- 
TINE. By Peter F. Anson. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. $2.50. 


The drawings of Mr. Anson are already 
known to a large public, including the 
readers of THE SIGN, in which some of them 
have already appeared. The artist has 
traveled far and in every place has recorded 
his impressions in this delightful form with 
refreshing simplicity. His former volumes 
including Fishing Boats and Fisher Folks of 
the East Coast of Scotland, In Quest of 
Solitude and Mariners of Brittany, the 
last named recently reviewed in these 
columns, have met with wide appreciation, 
and we are especially pleased to welcome 
this new work which, perhaps, leads all the 
rest in interest. 

Mr. Anson tells us in his Foreword that 
it was not originally his intention to pub- 
lish this pictorial record of his trip through 
the Holy Land, and that he only yielded at 
last to the urgency of his friends, in which 
case his many admirers owe a debt of 
gratitude to these friends. 

The whole collection is delightful, intro- 
ducing us intimately, as it does, to scenes 
so closely associated with our profoundest 
feelings and beliefs, but of especial interest, 
we think, is the sequence entitled Via 
Crucis, which illustrates the present aspect 
of the way of the Cross as it actually ex- 
ists with fourteen drawings, one for each 
of the original Stations. 


IOTTO, THE LEGEND OF ST. 

FRANCIS as Depicted in the Assisi 
Frescoes and faithfully copied by Edith M. 
Cowles. Foreword by G. K. Chesterton. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 
$10.00. 


Among the many queer and contradic- 
tory tendencies of the time is that on the 
part of art to regain old points of view and 
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old manners, not to say old mannerisms. 
We have had the “ Pre-Raphaelites” who 
wanted to regain the simplicity before 
Raphael, and later the “Primitives” who 
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want to get back to a period before art 
existed at all, if we may judge by their 
works; but they have all of them failed to be 
anything but ultra modern for the good and 
sufficient reason that they don’t know what 
the spirit was which they strive to recapture. 

In this beautiful collection offered us by 
E. P. Dutton of the Giotto frescoes at 
Assisi, in which he pictures the principal 
events in the life of St. Francis, we have 
suddenly that authentic spirit blowing 
through the rather arid life of today like 
a wind from some region of perpetual spring 
which we in our journeying have left so far 
behind as to have forgotten it. We cannot 
paint as Giotto did unless we believe with 
the simple faith of Giotto and of his master, 
St. Francis. Of course we also have to have 
the personal genius of a Giotto and his 
training under such a master as Cimabue, 
a combination not easily realized. 

But though we cannot paint original 
masterpieces in the spirit of Giotto, we can 
copy his works with an extraordinary de- 
gree of verisimilitude, or at least Miss 
Edith M. Cowles can do it, and her twenty- 
eight reproductions of the great frescoes 
are themselves little masterpieces of the 
copyist’s art. 

The arrangement of the work by the 
publishers is most satisfactory. A fore- 
word by Chesterton, a note on the frescoes 
by Miss Cowles and a description of the 
scenes are bound together simply but 
attractively while the illustrations are un- 
bound, thus rendering them free to be dis- 
posed of by the owner as he may see fit to 
frame or otherwise deal with them. Miss 
Cowles’ note on the frescoes contains mat- 
ter of interest in connection with their 
original character and their present state, 
and Mr. Chesterton’s foreword is a brilliant 
essay showing his extraordinarily keen 
insight into the spirit and temper of great 
Medieval Age. 
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INVIOLABLE 


a new novel 
By HELEN M. BULGER 


A a marital tragedy, pictured in in- 
tensely bold strokes. 

“Mrs. Bulger’s book deserves an appreciative 
welcome.”’—Cardinal Hayes Literature Com- 
mittee, Sept. 1932. 

Net, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


A GRAIN OF 
MUSTARD SEED 


MEMOIRS AND UTTERANCES OF 
SISTER MARY REPARATA, O.P. 
EDITED BY A 
MEMBER OF HER COMMUNITY 
Monastery of the Holy Name, Cincinnati 


Every Sister will enjoy reading this little book con- 
taining exhortative and directive counsels for the 
f z of religious life, which were, as is shown 
in th eface, spoken by this Nun in mystical con- 
verse with God. 


Net, $0.85. Postage, 5 cents. 


RED HALLIGAN 
BY WILLIAM F. HENDRIX, S.J. 
The fate and fortunes of the Senior class at Bar- 








chester are woven into a story replete with fast 
action including the kidnapping of the hero, Red 
Halligan, his frustration of a bomb plot, and his 
abandonment on an island on Lake Michigan, ice- 
bound. 


Net, $1.25, Postage, 10 cents. 


ELLEN OF THE 
PLAINS COUNTRY 
BY STEPHEN MORRIS JOHNSON 


A new type of Catholic story of the West with an 
interes sting, varied cast of characters, and through 
which run golden glints of humor, pathos and 
romance. 

Net, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


ADVENTURE ISLAND 
BY FERGAL McGRATH, S,J. 


The son of the deposed ruler of a foreign country is 
sent to Ireland for safety. His thrilling adventures, 
endeavoring to escape from his fathers’ enemies who 
follo Ww him, makes just the kind of a story a “‘reglar 
feller likes to read. 


Net, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


MARY ROSE’S 
SISTER BESS 
BY MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Another Mary Rose book—and quite up to the 
standard set by the author in the previous book of 
this series. Need more be said? 
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INE WITH A STRANGER. By 
Louise Redfield Peattie. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. $2.00. 


Prospero Pangaro, a roving and dissolute 
Spanish artist, stops at an inn in the little 
town of Olivetta, and invites the parish 
priest, Cyprien Retour, to join him over a 
bottle of native wine. The occasion blos- 
soms into a warm friendship between them. 
The artist assists the priest in compiling a 
history of the town, which the latter has 
been engaged in. Two years later Pangaro 
returns, and on the recommendation of the 
parish priest, takes lodgings in the house 
of Philoméne Merle, a young and pretty 
widow, who from her childhood was a peni- 
tent of Father Retour’s. The condition 
required by the priest of the artist is that 
he respect the virtue of Philoméne. Pan- 
garo’s friendship for the priest prompts 
him to agree. He-fails to keep his promise, 
but not to the extent that the priest sup- 
poses. An argument arises between them, 
in which Pangaro accuses the priest of 
jealousy with reference to Philoméne. The 
priest warmly consigns Pangaro to Hell. 
The latter hastily departs, but while wait- 
ing for the bus he drinks a bottle of wine 
at the same inn where his friendship for 
the priest began. His anger cools and he 
returns to Olivetta and soon marries Philo- 
méne, with the blessing of the Church, and 
the congratulations of Father Retour. On 
his return to Paris he paints a portrait of 
the priest, which on account of the won- 
derful eyes, immediately attracts the favor- 
able attention of critics of art. This is the 
incident with which the story begins; the 
rest of it being a narration of the events 
which led up to the painting of the portrait. 

The scene of the novel is laid in a little 
town hid in the mountains of Provence. 
The author writes charmingly of its life, 
which, as might be expected, is Catholic. 
She is close enough to the life of the faithful 
there to write with ease and assurance of 
them, but the book is marked with a 
degree of inaccuracy which indicates that 
she is not as familiar with the Church as 
she imagines. 


HE CATHOLIC CATECHISM. 

Drawn up by His Eminence Peter 
Cardinal Gasparri. The only authorized 
English Translation by the Rev. Hugh 
Pope, O.P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. Complete Edition, cloth, $1.60. 
Also issued in three separate volumes, text- 
book form, paper covers, for young chil- 
dren $5.00 per hundred, for older children 
$10.00 per hundred, for adults $25.00 per 
hundred. 


The Catholic Catechism in this new and 
most comprehensive form was drawn up 
by His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gasparri 
to meet the needs of all classes of the faith- 
ful throughout the entire world. As stated 
in the Introduction, it is intended to sup- 
plement rather than supersede the already 
existing catechisms, especially the Cate- 
chism for Parish Priests according to the 


Decree of the Council of Trent inasmuch as 
that was intended as its name indicates for 
the use of priests in instruction, while the 
present work is more specifically adapted 
to the use of laymen. It is divided into 
three sections, the first for very young 
children who are preparing for their First 
Communion, the second for children who 
have made their First Communion and are 
carrying on the necessary instruction in 
Christian Doctrine, and the third for 
adults who desire to further increase their 
knowledge of the Christian teaching and 
the duties dependent upon it. 

To the last are added seven very full 
appendices covering a large field of refer- 
ence and a full index which add greatly 
to the value of the work to the thoughtful 
student who wishes to have a wide and 
full knowledge of the Faith. 

In addition to the complete work are 
printed separately the three sections in 
the last of which also appears Appendix 
V of the complete work giving an Epitome 
of the History of Divine Revelation. 

The very reasonable price of this most 
important work places it within the reach 
of most readers and it is to be hoped that it 
will find its way into practically every 
Catholic family. The present translation, 
the only authorized one in the English 
language, was made by the eminent scholar 
and theologian, Father Hugh Pope, O.P. 
of the Dominican Fathers of Blackfriars, 
Oxford, and for clarity and simplicity 
could scarcely be bettered. 


HE MASS LITURGY. By Dom 

Fidelis Doeser, O.S.B. Translated 
from the German, by Charles Cannon, 
O.S.B. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
New York and Milwaukee. $1.50. 


It is told of one of the Popes that when 
asked by an important layman to person- 
ally celebrate a Mass on some holiday, he 
replied that at every Mass the High Priest, 
even Our Lord Jesus Christ, was present 
on the Altar and how, then, could the 
presence of any man lend further dignity 
to the sacrifice. 

We all know this to be true yet somehow 
fail to realize it. It is this essential center 
of the Mass that raises it infinitely above 
all other ceremonies or forms of worship 
and gives to it a more than mortal signifi- 
cance. 

The work of the Benedictines of Minne- 
sota in awakening a greater appreciation 
of the Catholic liturgy, especially of the 
Mass is gradually making itself felt through- 
out Catholic America. It is a work of the 
most supreme importance for undoubtedly 
the greatest deprivation suffered by Catho- 
lics here is the self-inflicted loss of contact 
with the traditions of the Church, tradi- 
tions that depend upon and are rendered 
vital by an intense and lively realization 
of the full meaning of Catholic worship. 
As was said by Pope Pius X, the great 
champion and instigator of the modern 
movement for liturgical reform, and quoted 
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in the present volume: ‘The primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit is participation in the liturgical 
services and in the solemn prayer of the 
Church.” 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon every 
Catholic in the country to concentrate his 
attention and effort in so far as it is 
possible upon the great movement of 
which the work of the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. John is representative. 

From that center there is continually 
flowing a stream of books dealing with 
liturgical subjects fitted for all types of 
readers, both original works and transla- 
tions from authoritative European authors. 

Very highly to be recommended among 
the latter is The Mass Liturgy, a volume of 
lectures prepared by Dom Fidelis Boeser. 
O.S.B. and translated by Father Charles 
Cannon of the Minnesota house. There 
are seven of these as follows: Worship of 
God in Holy Mass, The Mass of the 
Catechumens, The Mass of the Faithful, 
The Consecration, The Prayers after the 
Consecration, The Communion, and The 
Prayers after the Communion. While the 
lectures are especially adapted to the use 
of priests in instruction, they are equally 
valuable as reading for the lay student. 


HE ETERNAL SACRIFICE. By 
Louise Doran Ross. The Catholic 
Education Press, Washington. $1.25. 


This little volume on the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is very well conceived and carried 
out. It is intended for children who, the 
author believes should devote a period 
between their study of the Catechism and 
that of Church history, to becoming 
familar with the form and meaning of the 
central act of worship of the Church. The 
author takes up consecutively each act and 
prayer of the liturgy and explains it in 
simple language, further elucidating the 
meaning by stories of their origin and 
development. To make the text doubly 
clear she has illustrated her work with 
photographs of the altar, the vestments 
and the priest when in performance of the 
rites. 

After her exposition of the Mass the 
author devotes a large portion of the work, 
more than half, to a description and ex. 
planation of the important feasts of the 
year. The whole volume should prove very 
attractive and instructive to young readers. 


HE FORTNIGHTIN SEPTEMBER. 
By R. C. Sherriff. Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York. 


Mr. Sherriff’s The Fortnight in Septem- 
ber, has received widespread praise from 
critics here and abroad and it deserves 
every word of it. It is doubtful if the 
praise has been sufficient for in this novel 
we find a new departure from the too well 
beaten trail of modern fiction, a departure 
into a new path leading out of the morass 
of abnormal gloom in which we have so 
long floundered into healthier, happier 
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regions. There have been a number of 
tentative efforts to find a way out, we have 
such in the writings of Willa Cather in this 
country, in those of Sigrid Undset in 
Norway, a partial and rather half-hearted 
attempt in such a novel as Saint Saturnin, 
by Jean Schlumberger in France, and we 
have welcomed these, but Mr. Sherriff 
has stepped with a firmer tread into the 
new realm and we feel that the gates are 
down and that many will follow him. 

What has he done? There is no marked 
originality of style, no abrupt breaking 
with prevailing methods. On the contrary 
he has taken quite frankly the instruments 
forged by the contemporary school of 
novelists which he found to hand. As 
they have concerned themselves with the 
minute details of life for the sake of realism, 
so has he, yet with what a difference of 
effect. It is in his philosophy of life, in his 
sure insight into, and the firm handling 
of normal character, in the new spirit of 
interpretation, that we feel his originality 
and power. It has been the custom, more 
honored in the breach than the observance, 
for the modern novelist to look at life and 
find it evil, sordid, warped and distorted 
and bent away from all idealism; it is Mr. 
Sherriff’s happy achievement to look at 
life and find it good. 

The Fortnight in September is no more 
than the yearly vacation of a middle-class, 
lower middle-class, English family of the 
type who, freed once in the twelve months 
from the bondage of indifferent labor, 
make off with keen anticipation for a brief 
holiday to the seashore. Nothing happens 
to them of any very vital moment, there 
are no hairbreadth adventures nor thrilling 
perils encountered, they do what millions 
of families the world over do in search of a 
good time and the renewed energy neces- 
sary to take up their somewhat humdrum 
existence once more. 

Can you not imagine what Mr. Dreiser 
or Mr. Hemingway would make of this? 
Not an act but would be referred to a 
growing despair, not a motive but would 
seem selfish and mean and probably the 
reaction of suppressed sexuality. Every 
member of the family would return dis- 
appointed, worse than he had set out and 
fairly started on the road to inevitable 
damnation, and this would be offered as a 
true picture of average human life. They 
and their fellows are continually present- 
ing us with new food for despondency. 
They are wrong. Mr. Sherriff has slain 
their lewd pessimism forever in one short 
volume. 

With an insight far more trenchant 
than theirs he has shown us the true picture 
of average life and we agree with him that 
it is good. How keenly do we anticipate 
with them the pleasures to come, the open 
air, the exercise, the splendor of the sea, 
the renewal of brief but old acquaintance, 
the very penny-in-the-slot machines. Are 
not these all adventures? Certainly they 
are and before we have done following 
them through them we have come to love 








ENID DINNIS' BOOKS 


ip most distinctively Catholic! 
novelist and short-story writer, 
is Enid Dinnis. ‘Every Catholic,”) 
says America, ‘‘who reads books 
should read Enid Dinnis.’”’ And 
because this is our own convic- 
tion, we wish to make her works 
more widely known. Every book 
is surely worth the price. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT $2.10 
This captivating romance is 
built on a sure historical founda- 
tion. 


THE SHEPHERD OF 
WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
These pages. sparkle with fun 
and fancy, bright bubbles on 
the current of piety and wis- 
dom which runs through her 
volume. 


THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
As in her other stories, Miss 
Dinnis portrays a group of 
people that are vibrantly alive 
and real in a way that is at once 
serious and humorous. 


ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 


These tales are meant for all 
God’s children, old and young. 


GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 
“*Delightful’’—that is the word 
that fits this dainty volume. 


THE THREE ROSES $2.10 
It is a brilliant historical ro- 
mance, which presents an at- 
tractive picture of Catholic life 
in England in the 15th century. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES $1.60 
Fourteen short stories. 
THE ANCHORHOLD $2.10 


A Divine Comedy. ‘A solid 
book full of the courage of joy.” 


MYSTICS ALL $1.60 
Wide circulation is the rightful 
due of this welcome collection 
of eleven stories which treat of 
Catholic mysticism. 


MORE MYSTICS $1.60 
Sixteen short stories, all full of 
rich humor, delicate beauty, 
and spiritual insight. It is a 
easket of gems. 


OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 
Her latest book of short-stories. 


The above prices include postage. 


Order from: 
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Mr. Stevens, Mrs. Stevens, Mary Stevens, 
Dick Stevens and Earnie Stevens, in- 
dividually and collectively, like old and 
tried friends. 

With what amazing penetration does the 
author insinuate himself and his reader 
into the minds of these simple people, of 
the middle-aged clerk who, like all men 
has had his ambitions, but bears up like a 
man under his disappointments; of the 
middle-aged wife, a little timid, a little 
down at heel, whose pleasure is in the en- 
joyment of her family; of the young girl 
who has her first so-pathetic experience 
with romance; of the youth who thinks out 
his problems alone with the sea; of the 
little lad who keeps them all at it. The 
author gives you their last and least reac- 
tion to all that occurs, and they are not 
mean or insignificant, but important and 
exciting just as they are to each of us, 
however humble in the splendid drama 
of real life. 

It is not that he does not face the facts. 
The whole tale has an atmosphere oi 
poignant pathos that would be unbearable 
were it not equally invigorating and in- 
spiring and one leaves the book thanking 
God that he has made the acquaintance of 
the dear Stevens. Mr. Sherriff has re- 
turned to the spirit, though not the style 
of Dickens; he has sat at the feet of Ches- 
terton and learned the meaning of tremen- 
dous trifles. 


HE TRAGIC CITY. By Esther W. 
Neill. The Ave Maria Press, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. $1.50. 


This story by Esther W. Neill deals with 
the fortunes, sorrowful and happy, of a 
little American girl in the Washington of 
the Eighties. Betsey Patterson Crowder 
is twelve years old when she first is intro- 
duced to us. She is the daughter of Sena- 
tor Thomas Crowder, or rather ex-Senator 
Crowder, for a political scandal relative to 
his use of public funds has developed 
which has prevented his reelection. Father 
and daughter make a strange contrast, the 
man, handsome and imposing in presence, 
full of good intentions towards everyone 
but his political opponents, but one of those 
irresponsible creatures who lives entirely 
in his grandiose schemes for future wealth 
and power, is continually in difficulties in 
which he involves his innocent only child. 
It is she who is sole mistress of the large 
house in Washington, she who must face 
his ever-pressing creditors at an age when 
such responsibilities should not come near 
a child, while her father is away anywhere 
and everywhere “electing a president,” 
as he says. 

The “president”’ is Mr. Blaine, the cam- 
paign that of 1884, and unfortunately for 
the ex-senator, he is not elected. 

Betsey grows up during the story amid 
conditions that go from bad to worse, and 
indeed, the whole tale would be a tragedy 
but for the fact that she becomes engaged 
in the final chapter. 
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The story is well told, though the title 
seems a trifle exaggerative. Betsey is an 
appealing figure, and Ted, the chosen suitor 
is all that he should be. The mise en scéne, 
too, is attractive and yet somehow the book 
just manages to miss being really con- 
vincing. 


HALF-DAY’S RIDE OR ESTETES 

IN CORSICA. By Padraic Colum. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Colum is best known and probably 
best loved as a poet, though his stories, 
especially the fanciful ones, the scenes of 
which are indeterminately in the human 
world or the world of faery, run his poems 
a close second in the affection of his ad- 
mirers, and for this reason it is doubly 
interesting to meet him as an essayist. 

There are, of course, many types of 
essay from the severely critical work of a 
Matthew Arnold to such attempts as the 
Eureka of Poe in which the imagination 
plays cicerone to the reason. Or, again, we 
may have the sublimation of common 
sense and humor—the two are inseparable 
—of a Lamb or the spontaneous insight of 
a Stevenson or the essay that is next door 
neighbor to a story because the effect is 
achieved by an appeal to the description of 
life as we see it. 

It is in the last type that Mr. Colum 
is at his best and, indeed, it may be said 
that he seldom ventures far from this 
method which, in his hand, may become 
very effective. 

Take, for instance, the one entitled 
Henry Ford Versus Toilers of the Sea. 
Mr. Colum does not like the philosophy of 
Henry Ford, if the word philosophy may 
be applied to the foolish dogmatism of the 
industrialist, and his real answer to Ford is 
contained in the picture he draws of the 
labors of the fishermen whose boats he was 
overlooking in the harbor as he wrote. Of 
course the words of Henry Ford are not 
worth answering; it is his deeds and the 
deeds of his like that require comment 
because they are a symptom of something 
diseased in the body politic. Consequent- 
ly when our author condescends to com- 
ment on the actual utterance of Ford, 
one feels there is a weakness, but when he 
simply tells us of the sea and the men who 
go thereon in boats or of the women of the 
fishing village at their individual work, one 
knows there is little more to be said. 

An appeal to examples, examples that 
are little tales in themselves, sometimes 
almost irrelevant tales, is the basis of Mr. 
Colum’s argument and an extremely sound 
basis if one has the discrimination to see 
the point. After all, in these essays we are 
not looking too carefully for argument at 
all; such as there is is implied. 

“The-City-To-Be-Forsaken”’ is a case in 
point. The city to be forsaken, that 
strange relic of an almost unknown past, 
Angkor Vat, in the depths of the wilderness 
of farther India, has already been for- 


saken, although the ubiquitous European 
sight-seer is gradually bringing back a 
curious population of native attendants 
and ministers to his wants, and Forsaken 
is still writ large upon its every stone. 
And how does our author tell us of all this? 
Very little directly; but he sees it in com- 
pany with a perfume-seller who tells him 
tales, not all of Angkor Vat, and it is these 
tales that he repeats. 

Again Mr. Colum tells us of the beauty 
contest for the selection of “Miss Europe,” 
he having been one of the judges. The 
first question was how the young ladies 
should be garbed and bathing suits were 
suggested but the president would have 
none of them: “Bathing suits were dis- 
figuring; the candidates would have to be 
judged as femmes nues or femmes sociales— 
there was nothing between.”’ We hasten to 
add that the ladies were judged as femmes 
sociales. The president, by the way, was 
a famous artist. It is a quaint comment 
on the American beauty contest. It is also 
gratifying to learn that Mr. Colum notes 
what has so long been obvious, that 
these young ladies who are chosen to bear 
the names of their respective countries are 
in almost every case very average girls, 
after all, so far as beauty is concerned. 

Over many of these essays, as over most 
of what Mr. Colum writes, one feels drawn 
that curious atmosphere of a vague and 
hopeless magic that envelopes the pre- 
Christian Irish legends, an atmosphere 
with which we have grown familiar in the 
works of so many talented Irish authors of 
today and yesterday. It is delightful but 
disturbing, for it is of pagan tone. It is of 
the fairies of the old world before St. 
Patrick converted the fairies, for the fairies 
were converted, too. Did you not know 
that? That is strange, and stranger still 
that Mr. Colum apparently does not know 
it, either. 


HE MISSAL AND HOLY MASS. 

By Rev. William J. Lallon, D.D., and 
Sister Josefita Maria, S.S.J., Ph.D. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. 75 cents. 


The increasing interest in the liturgy to 
be observed today is a hopeful sign for 
Catholicism in this country, for as the Holy 
Father observes in his encyclical institut- 
ing the Feast of Christ the King, “The 
people are better instructed in the truths 
of faith by the annual celebration of our 
sacred mysteries than by even the 
mightiest pronouncements of the teaching 
Church.” 

The increasing interest is evidenced by 
the large number of books that are being 
written on the sacred liturgy of today 
from all points of view. 

In the present volume we have what is 
greatly needed, a clear and brief statement 
of the principles of liturgical procedure, 
with special attention to the Holy Mass, 
for use as a text-book for schools. 

The work is divided into four parts, or 
units, as the authors call them, the first 


of which deals with the preparation for 
Mass, and the various requirements such 
as the altar and its furnishings, vestments 
and the like. 

The second unit takes up the parts of the 
Mass and the celebration of it by the priest, 
and this is followed in unit three by a dis- 
cussion of the liturgical year and the rela- 
tion of the Missal to it, while the fourth 
unit is a review of the proper parts of the 
Mass, their meanings and variation for the 
seasons and feasts. 

The authors have done their work simply 
and well, and the book deserves a wide use 
in Catholic schools throughout the coun- 
try. 


ANDLES IN THE WIND. By 
Charles J. Quirk, S.J. Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, New York. $2.00. 


A new book of Father Quirk’s poems is 
always a pleasure and the present collec- 
tion is no exception to this gracious rule. 

Father Quirk’s genius is for the expres- 
sion of ideas in the smallest possible com- 
pass and he has chosen the quatrain ex- 
clusively in his latest volume. There are 
seventy-odd of these brevities which are 
often the soul of something better than 
wit, for while the author’s thoughts are 
rarely either brilliant or profound, they are 
frequently vivid and always to the point. 

It is rare indeed that the quatrain can 
rise to great heights of intensity, for in- 
tensity is almost always the cumulative 
effect of reiteration and one often regrets 
that Father Quirk so strictly confines him- 
self to this form. There is, one is con- 
vinced, a possibility of more powerful ex- 
pression curtailed for want of space, and 
these verses seem in many cases like so 
many suggestive beginnings, and just 
enough to whet the appetite for more. 

There is, to be sure, an alternative we 
have said to be the condition of intensity or 
power, namely the shock of surprise, and 
it is of this that Father Quirk takes ad- 
vantage for his effects, so that it is perhaps 
unreasonable to ask for more when he has 
given so much. 

The poems are grouped under seven 
headings: The Universe, The Earth, The 
Great Sacrifice, The Seasons, Death and 
Life, Our Lord and Our Lady and Our 
Peace, and while the poems are not all of 
equal value, the standard they maintain 
is high. Especially charming are those 
entitled Echo, Daybreak in the City, 
On the Parapet of Notre Dame, Archimedes 
and his Problems, but these are only ex- 
amples and there are many others equally 
lovely. Yes, Father Quirk is undoubtedly 
one of those to be reckoned with among our 
contemporary poets. 


AGGIE. By Rev. Fr. Marion 

Habig, O.F.M. Franciscan Herald 

Press, Chicago. $1.25. Wrapper edition, 
85 cents. 


This is the true story of Margaret 
Lekeux, a young Belgian girl, adapted and 
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translated from a biography by her 
brother, Fr. Martial, O.F.M., and we are 
grateful to Fr. Habig and the Franciscan 
Herald Press for an opportunity to read it 
in English. It is an extraordinary tale 
and the picture that it gives of the power of 
religion to raise the life of the poor to the 
level of sainthood itself is both moving and 
inspiring. Surely the Lekeux family was 
especially blessed by God in the character 
of its members, the mutual love existing 
between them and their amazing devotion 
to Our Lord, which enabled them to rise 
above the trials of their earthly existence 
to such extraordinary acts of self-sacrifice, a 
self-sacrifice that lasted as long as life itself. 

The author of the original biography, 
Fr. Martial, is a young priest of the Fran- 
ciscan Order but recently professed when 
his story begins, and he draws a moving 
picture of his family, of his parents, and 
especially of the wonderful mother whose 
unremitting toil held her family of ten 
children together in spite of poverty and 
made it possible for them to attain the 
education necessary to develop thei 
talents and fit them for their duties in life. 
Though poor, the family was cultivated 
and it was as a school teacher that Madame 
Lekeux won the scanty funds which pro- 
vided for them. 

But it is of Margaret, “‘ Maggie,’ as she 
was familiarly known, and the great re- 
nunciation of all that she most desired in 
order to minister to others, that the au- 
thor tells with justifiable enthusiasm. 
For Maggie was unusually gifted and at 
nineteen was a brilliant and successful 
scholar who had set her heart on a life of 
fruitful study in the companionship of 
other scholars and the society of the culti- 
vated. Vet, at this age, with life opening 
out before her full of fair promises, she 
beheld her parents growing old and weary 


with toil and the question of surrendering 
her ambitions in order to aid them rose 
like a specter to haunt her. 

At first she was rebellious at heart but, 
inheriting some of the strong sense of duty 
that had always governed her mother, she 
could not rest easy in her own hopes. It 
was a difficult problem, and with a child- 
like candor she sought her brother, the 
young priest, and laid it before him for 
judgment. 

In Father Martial she found a stern, 
though affectionate, mentor and though at 
first she sorely kicked against the pricks, 
she takes his advice and, bidding farewell 
to her dreams, devotes her life to others, 
for her parents’ sake indeed, but even more 
for the sake of Our Lord, to whose love she 
dedicates her life. 

The rest of the book is the story of her 
spiritual progress to perfection. It is 
a story that to us, as we look upon its 
devoted subject through the eyes of her 
admiring brother, appears to be told of one 
of the saints of God. 

Margaret Lekeux was a Tertiary of the 
Franciscan Order and this account first 
appeared in America as a serial in Francis- 
can Herald under the title As a Tertiary 
Lives. 


ARROLL DARE. By Mary T. 
Waggaman. The Ave Maria, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. $1.00. 


This is a good story and on a decidedly 
original theme. Carroll Dare is the oldest 
son of a father, who, dying for his country 
as a soldier in the Revolution, has left him 
as a mere youth heir to the great Dare 
estate in Maryland. 

He is a sturdy, serious young man, fully 
capable of meeting the responsibilities 
attendant on his position as head of the 


proud old Dare family, when fate suddenly 
calls him to play a part which at first seems 
to demand greater powers than he possesses, 
but in which in the end he is successful. 

His elder sister, the beautiful Elinor 
Dare, becomes the wife of one of Lafay- 
ette’s young officers and, as the Countess de 
Montfort, accompanies her husband to 
France after the birth of the American 
nation. And then comes the French 
Revolution and she, who was a republican 
here, is in danger of losing her life as an 
aristocrat abroad. The danger is rendered 
acute by the guile of her husband’s half- 
brother, Jacques de Montfort, as scaly a 
villain as anyone could desire, who hopes 
to gain the de Montfort title and estate for 
himself. 

For a long time the Dares at home can 
get no word of Elinor, but, at last, some 
knowledge of her plight comes through and 
Carroll goes to France to bring her home. 
The Count de Montfort has already been 
murdered by the wicked half-brother, and 
this same traitor discovers Carroll on his 
arrival in France and sets out to murder 
him, too. 

It is Carroll’s adventures in France that 
form the main portion of the tale and they 
are sufficiently hair-breadth. 

It is no betrayal of confidence to say 
that all turns out well in the end, for this 
type of story could not end otherwise and 
be true to itself. But one expects this and 
enjoys the thrill none the less. A pretty 
love story forms the background for the 
more immediate action. 

The book is no more than a light amus- 
ing tale to while away a few leisure hours, 
but then it pretends to be nothing more, so 
that is all right. There are some things 
to make us smile a little, a touch of the 
terrible “Nordic” complex which would 
treat all Latins, even the French, with a 
sort of tolerant contempt, but well, well, 
one cannot quarrel with so light a thing 
in this case. 


UNDER HIS SHADOW 


Devotional Studies in the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


By the 
Rev. Francis Shea, C. P. 


This beautiful book on Christ Cruci- 
fied is made up of a series of exce 
tional papers which the author ori y 
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So laudato: were the commenda- 
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book form. 
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Cholera Claims Sister Devoe 


P REPARE thyself well for thy depar- 
ture hence; for truly thou sittest as a bird on 
the bough; and art as a man who stands 
on the water’s edge, and looks at the swift 
sailing ship in which he will presently take 
his seat, and sail away for a strange land 
whence he will never return, therefore, so 
regulate My life that when the ship comes for 
thee thou mayest be ready, and mayest joy- 
fully take thy departure hence.” 


Reading these few lines here at Chenki, 
a small riverside town of Hunan, with its 
daily coming and going of Chinese junks, 
we have some idea of the thoughts that 
were in the mind of our dear deceased, 
Sister Marie Devota, who meditated on 
this passage three days before her death 
as she looked down from a Mission window 
on the busy riverside. Sister Marie De- 
vota was in daily attendance caring for 
a stricken missionary, Father Raphael 
Vance, C.P., who was very low with 
typhoid fever. She busied herself during 
her few free moments of anxious watching 
in the sickroom by reading from The 
Eternal Wisdom by Blessed Henry Suso. 
The bookmark was found, after her death, 
to rest on the lines quoted above. They 
tell vividly the suddenness of her depar- 
ture and how, fully prepared, most joy- 
fully she sailed away as stealthily as the 
Chinese junks in the night! 

On July 29, 1932, at 11:30 P.M., at this 
Mission of St. Fulgentius, Chenki, Hunan, 
China, cholera claimed our dear saintly 
Sister Marie Devota Ross. She was 
stricken very suddenly with cholera on 
the morning of July 27, and showed evident 
signs of this dread disease that was, and 
still is, so rampant in China this year. 
Not, however, till the evening of the 


By Jeremiah McNamara, C.P. 
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SISTER DEVOTA’S COFFIN IN THE MISSION 
CHURCH AT SHENCHOW. SOLEMN REQUIEM 
MASS WAS SUNG AT THE ALTAR WHICH 
SHE HAD OFTEN DECORATED AND BEFORE 
WHICH SHE HAD PRAYED. FATHER JERE- 
MIAH, C.P., TELLS US THAT ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE FIRST BENEDICTION AFTER 
SISTER’S DEATH, THE CONGREGATION 
SOBBED AT THOUGHT OF THEIR LOSS 
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twenty-eighth of July were we alarmed, 
when Sister Devota took a sudden turn 
for the worse and the last Sacraments were 
administered. Very quietly and peacefully 
Sister took the news of the necessity of 
administering the last Sacraments, and 
most calmly and fervently did she receive 
her Eucharistic Lord for the last great 
voyage. That night Sister suffered the 
excruciating pains characteristic of the 
disease of which she was to be the victim. 
After a very restless night, she seemed a 
great deal better on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth. We were hopeful that she 
was over the worst of it and that she would 
as speedily recover as she had fallen sick. 
All during the day of the twenty-ninth she 
seemed to be improving, although she was 
delirious at times. She was able to take 
some amount of liquid food and plenty to 
drink. Towards five o’clock in the after- 


‘noon she fell into what looked like a rest- 


ful sleep but it was the beginning of the 
end. Yet during these hours we were fear- 
ful that Sister would have a difficult time 
getting through the night with her respira- 
tions so extraordinarily rapid. 


OWARDS ten thirty that night Sister 

seemed to be doing so well that, to 
quiet the anxiety of those so anxious about 
her at our central Mission, we sent word by 
wire that she was much better. The tele- 
gram had scarcely been sent when Sister 
began gasping for breath. It was eleven 
o’clock. Sister Devota had begun her last 
agony. Yet agony it could hardly be 
called, for after a few minutes her breath- 
ing was peaceful. At eleven thirty, sur- 
rounded by her companion Sisters, and 
while the priest was pronouncing the last 
absolution, she breathed her last. 
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ALL THE MISSIONARIES WHO COULD REACH SHENCHOW IN TIME WERE PRESENT FOR SISTER DEVOTA’S FUNERAL. SOME OF THE FATHERS 
ARE SEEN IN THIS PICTURE OF THE PROCESSION WHICH ESCORTED HER BODY TO THE CEMETERY. SHE IS BURIED BESIDE THE MISSIONARIES, 
WHO DIED IN 1929—FATHERS WALTER, GODFREY, CLEMENT AND CONSTANTINE 


Those who assisted Sister Devota in her 
last illness, above all solicitous for her 
peace of soul, asked her of her state of 
mind and she replied, “I am not worried 
for I have repented of all my sins.” Surely 
too, one so active in works of charity 
might have added, “and done penance for 
them.” During her illness she was asked 
to remain with us and not think of going 
awe Ly so soon. 
is too great; I will not be able to stand it. 
God wants me.” God did want her and 
gladly did she answer His call. 

Sister Devota had been daily helping in 
the work of the sick poor and had, like the 
Apostle, journeyed often to save the souls 
and the bodies of these poor sick. Like 
another Vincent De Paul she went about 
in this heavenly work of Christian charity. 
Nothing made her happier than to come 
across some poor beggar, stricken with 
sickness, whom she could get to come to 


the Mission or treat in his grass-hut and 
instruct for days till the saving waters of 
baptism could be poured upon him. She 
rejoiced over each infant that the dis- 
pensary here at Chenki saved. 

She went into the homes of the poor and 
gladly spent hours in the slums of a Chinese 
town in order that she might bring relief 
and baptism to the souls of these unfor- 
tunates. It would have been her greatest 


delight to have spent herself entirely in 
this work had such been the obedience 


given by her superiors. The joy and glad- 
ness that her presence brought to these 
poor people can be imagined. All re- 
marked the happiness and spirit of real 
joy her presence brought to our sick mis- 
sioner, whom during the last half month 
of her life she daily attended in his illness. 
Her daily care of this stricken priest did 
much to bring him to his present happy 
state of recovery. Who knows but that 
his recovery is due to her act of self- 
immolation! 

We are of the opinion that Sister Devota 
may have offered her life for this sick mis- 


sionary suffering from typhoid here in 
Central China. For we know that in the 


past she, on more than one occasion, begged 
God to take her rather than some sick 
missionary. But in this secret she has kept 
silence. Now her lips are closed forever 


She answered, “The pain | 


and it is known only in heaven! It is 
not unlikely that such a sacrifice was made 
by her, for in her vivid faith and devotion 
to priests, ministers of the Most High, she 
well knew the worth of a priest in this 
mission field. 

Sister Devota (Beatrice Ross) was born 
in Brooklyn on September 27, 1898. The 
foundation of her religious education and 
her later vocation was made under the 
direction of the late Monsignor William 
McGuire. After finishing at Erasmus High 
she continued her studies at the College of 
New Rochelle. Towards the end of 1918 
her sister Estelle who, as a Sister of St. 
Joseph, was known as Sister Devota, died 
of influenza. The same day their only 
brother, Maurice, died in an army training 
camp at Syracuse. 


FTER her graduation Beatrice Ross en- 
tered the community of the Sisters of 
Charity at Convent Station, New Jersey. 
She took the same religious name as her 
deceased sister—Devota. When the call 
for volunteers for mission work in China 
was made Sister Devota, who was then 
teaching at St. Vincent’s Academy, New- 
ark, answered promptly. She was one of 
the five selected. In the fall of 1924, two 
months after she had made her profession, 
she and her companions sailed for China. 
The story of their adventurous and 
perilous journey to Hunan, of their meet- 
ing with bandits, and of their establishing 
themselves after many difficulties at Shen- 
chow has been told recently in THE SIGN. 
The difficulties and delay they encountered 
in getting to Hunan, instead of discouraging 
them, made them the more anxious to begin 
their missionary life. When they were 
settled in their new home, the Sisters not 
only zealously attended to their mission 
duties but became a source of edification 
to the missionaries and the Christians. It 
had been planned that Sister Devota should 
spend a great part of her time in the study 
of the language. The fact that a few years 
later, with the help of their first native 
postulant, she was able to translate into 
Chinese the rules and prayer formulary of 
the Sisters of Charity is proof sufficient of 
her progress in mastering the Chinese 
tongue. 


When the novitiate of the Sisters of 
Charity was established for native postu- 
lants, Sister Devota, one of the youngest of 
the community, was appointed Mistress of 
Novices. It was under her direction that 
Mary Twan, a Chinese girl, was trained in 
the religious life and became Sister Miriam 
Therese, the first native Sister of the com- 
munity. Shortly after the happy event of 
Sister Therese’s profession, a source of joy 
to all but especially to Sister Devota, the 
Sisters were forced to leave their Mission 
for a time. The Church at Shenchow, 
adjoining the Sisters’ compound, was badly 
in need of repairs. Since there was danger 
of the wall of the church collapsing the 
sisters went to live at the Chenki Mission. 

What their coming has meant to this 
town can be seen from the one fact alone 
that over two hundred souls have received 
the holy Sacrament of Baptism, due to their 
labors during their temporary residence 
here. Their holy lives and heavenly charity 
have produced such results that the growth 
of this mission promises to outrank all 
others during the coming year. The knowl- 
edge of the great good that they had 
accomplished in Chenki encouraged them 
to look upon their presence there as provi- 
dential when news reached them that their 
convent in Shenchow was destroyed by fire. 

Following the disastrous fire two of the 
Sisters went to Shenchow while Sister 
Devota remained at Chenki with Sisters 
Finan and Patricia. Cholera, which had 
broken out in the Yangtze Valley, soon 
reached Hunan. The southern part of our 
prefecture, and especially Chenki, was rav- 
aged by the epidemic, which took a heavy 
toll. At Chenki death struck so often and 
with such swiftness that the three Sisters 
were called upon night and day to assist 
the victims. Sister Devota was, therefore, 
quite worn out when assigned to the duty 
of caring for Father Raphael Vance, who 
was critically ill with dysentery and ty- 
phoid fever. Father Raphael has recov- 
ered—he was not told of Sister Devota’s 
death until three weeks later—but his good 
Sister-nurse has gone to her reward. 

Sister Devota was gifted linguistically, 
knowing Latin, French and Chinese, and 
also artistically. As sacristan her gifts were 
displayed in the decoration of the church 
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for all the functions both at Shenchow and 
at Chenki. As organist she had an oppor- 
tunity to manifest her musical talent. How 
she would now laugh at these words in 
praise of her, for she was ever nothing in 
her own judgment, a perfect numbskull if 
one were to judge by her words about 
herself. Little did we know how important 
a part she played in the affairs of the 
mission here at Chenki till she “sailed away 
to a distant land from which she will not 
return.” 

Sister Devota had been constant in 
teaching the little children of the mission 
the Latin and Chinese psalmody and was 
all these years accompanying these children 
in their hymns at Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. We shall ever remem- 
ber the first Benediction given on July 31, 
a few days after Sister Devota’s death. 
The children, and in fact, the whole congre- 
gation burst into tears, for their hymns 
were sung without the accompaniment to 
which they were accustomed; no melodious 
organ to lean on in their rendering of the 
sacred hymns! The dear little ones of the 
orphanage and of the Mission of Chenki 
were inconsolable for the loss of Sister 
Devota. 

In her last illness she was at times 
delirious, and in her delirium she cried out 
once, “Yes, sing the Gloria.” It told us of 
her thoughts of her work with these little 
ones and how wholeheartedly she had 
given herself to the task of making possible 
the beautiful rendering of the ecclesiastical 
chants. The Chinese little ones had quite 
as good a pronunciation of the Latin words 
as the children in American choirs. It was 
really a marvelous accomplishment. Their 
precise rendering of the Latin and their 
faithfulness to the notes, after Sister De- 
vota had trained them, was an achievement 
of which she might well be proud. A super- 
natural courage made possible her success 
in teaching these Chinese tots to render so 
well the ancient melodies of holy Church. 


Ab . ~ 


t 
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What an example to those who, in their 
work for the proper music of ecclesiastical 
functions, are at times discouraged in their 


efforts and inclined to neglect the wishes . 


and commands of our holy Father the Pope 
in matters touching on liturgical music! 
Those few words of Sister Devota, “Sing 
the Gloria,” also told us of her peace of 
soul. That night we could not help think- 
ing how soon the heavenly choirs would 
greet her and how she herself would sing 
the psalms of virgin souls following the 
Divine Spouse. 


ISTER DEVOTA died near midnight 
on July 29. At an early hour next 
morning a Requiem Low Mass was offered 
and the exequies given. Quietly and secretly, 
about ten o’clock in the morning the coffin 
containing her earthly remains left the mis- 
sion at Chenki and made its way down to 
the main street of the town. Not until the 
funeral procession had gotten a good way 
from the Mission were firecrackers set 
off, for we who remained did not wish 
the stricken missioner to know of the 
death of good Sister Devota. The people 
of Chenki have been very well disposed 
to the Church, especially since the coming 
of these Angels of Charity, the Sisters of 
Charity. 

Sister Devota and the other Sisters had 
done stupendous works of zeal and charity 
among the townsfolk. The coming of the 
Sisters to Chenki coincided with the days 
of the cholera epidemic that took away 
hundreds of lives right in this very town 
on this very street over which now their 
benefactress was being carried in death. 
Sister Devota herself had gone from door 
to door of this street. She was welcomed, 
fairly dragged from door to door by the 
frantic people during those days of fright 
and sudden deaths. Only a few days before 
her death, Sister had gone to help the sick 
poor. And now these good people standing 
at attention could be heard saying, “ Ah! 


ie Cg Ree 


one of the Sisters from the Catholic Mis- 
sion is dead!” 

Arrived at the river bank, the large 
Chinese coffin was placed on a small boat, 
and with a priest and a few Christians for 
escort, left Chenki. Evening found the 
boat docked at the little town of Luki. 
Great was the fright given the Mission 
there when it was found out that Father 
Denis Fogarty, C.P., had made this visit 
to Luki because of the sudden death of 
Sister Devota. The next afternoon the 
boat reached Shenchow, where a large pro- 
cession was formed. 

On August 3, after Solemn Mass, at 
which seven priests were present, the body 
was laid to rest in the little cemetery at 
Shenchow. It lies beside the bodies of the 
priests who gave their lives for the Mis- 
sions in 1929. For them Sister Devota had 
been frequent in prayer, and with them, 
like the holy women of apostolic times, she 
had worked for the divine glory and the 
salvation of souls! 

It was providential in a way that death 
came so suddenly to this good Sister, else 
we should have no written record of her 
life of holiness. Some time ago she had 
destroyed every small note pertaining to 
her spiritual life. There remains only one 
notebook, a perusal of which convinces us of 
the constant effort she made for perfection. 

She was most faithful in checking herself 
on the practise of virtue. There are notes 
which show that she spent whole months 
in perfecting herself in the practise of char- 
ity in conversation. Secret sacrifices, de- 
termined effort to use every moment well, 
and unpitying criticism of herself are 
revealed in her meagre notes. To refrain 
from reading any mail before a spiritual 
exercise may seem like a very small 
matter. Any missionary who has waited 
two or three months for word from home 
can tell what a really big thing it is. 

Neither Sister Devota’s little practices 
of piety nor her more heroic virtues have 





BANNERS MASSED AROUND THE GRAVE OF SISTER DEVOTA AT THE MOMENT OF HER BURIAL. THE CHINESE INSCRIPTIONS ARE TRIBUTES 
TO THE LIFE OF THE DEPARTED SISTER AND QUOTATIONS TO REMIND THE FAITHFUL OF THE HEAVEN FOR WHICH THEY SHOULD ALL BE 


STRIVING CONSISTENTLY AND CONSTANTLY 
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gone unnoticed. She has left an example to 
all of us here in the Missions of Hunan 
which we shall long remember. She has 
given us great encouragement by her un- 
tiring zeal. We have learned, from her few 
notes, that she suffered the fatigues of life, 
her efforts at the language, her visits to the 
poor that she might obtain a holy death. 


We who saw the peacefulness of her 
going know how fully her great desire was 
answered. We shall always think of her 
here at Chenki as she sat listening for any 
call from the sick missionary she attended, 
while meditating on the words of Blessed 
Henry Suso. As she watched Chinese 
junks starting out on their journeys to 


distant river ports, I wonder if she knew 
with what peaceful sails she would soon 
embark for heaven. While we feel sure that 
she has already reached a safe harbor, let 
us not forget our bounden duty of prayers 
for her soul lest there should be any 
delay in her reaching the heavenly port. 
May she rest in peace! 





‘|’ Ang Joseph’s First-Born 


I HERE was high festivity in the T’ang 


home in Shenchow. Firecrackers in- 
numerable sputtered and crackled in front 
of the house. An almost endless string of 
people passed through the doorway bring- 


ing gifts and extending congratulations. 
Bright scrolls, red and gilded, inscribed 
with joyful phrases, covered the walls of 
the guest room. Banquets were the order 
of the day. And all this because T’ang 
Joseph and his wife Frances, who had been 
married for some time, were the happy 


parents of their first-born son. 

Americans can hardly realize what a 
“first-born son” means to the Chinese. 
In a land where the gods’ greatest favor is 
to have many sons, what joy the first-born 
must bring. “And may you have seven 
sons,” is a common Chinese good-will ex- 


By Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. 


pression. Men here will marry a plurality 
of wives (such heroicity!) rather than go 
to their graves without leaving a son to 
keep alive the family name. Temples 
have been built to obtain the gift of a 
son, or in thanksgiving for male offspring. 

I can well attest to the happiness of 
Joseph and Frances, and their parents, at 
the birth of the boy, for I was stationed 
in Shenchow at that time. I remember the 
elaborate festivities, and the gala occasion 
when the little one was baptized and named 
Thomas. 

To readers of THE SIGN, the name of 
T’ang Joseph may sound familiar. When 
the good Sisters of Charity came to China 
in 1924 and were held up by bandits, it 
was this Joseph who, at grave risk of his 
own life, saved some of the sacred vessels, 





THIS PICTURE OF THOMAS IS HIGHLY PRIZED BY HIS FATHER, T’ANG JOSEPH, NOW THAT 
THE LITTLE LAD IS DEAD. APPARENTLY IN THE BEST OF HEALTH, THE BOY WAS STRICKEN 
AND TAKEN SUDDENLY FROM HIS HEART-BROKEN PARENTS. FATHER NICHOLAS, C.P., HAS 


GIVEN US 


\N EDIFYING ACCOUNT OF THE FATHER’S CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION IN THE DEATH 


OF HIS FIRST-BORN 


and who showed such valor in defense of 
the Fathers and Sisters. 

As he and his wife are good Catholics 
there were no superstitions practised such 
as are usual in a pagan household on such 
an occasion. For example, members of 
the family were not afraid to use a knife 
in presence of the mother, nor to chop 
wood, nor did they mind should a rice 
bowl or a cup be broken in sight or hearing 
of the expectant mother. They did not 
believe, as the pagans do, that if any of 
these things happen the baby would be 
born with a harelip. Whilst they did not 
practise these superstitions, they did ob- 
serve various centuries-old customs. They 
firmly believed that if the baby did not 
cry at birth it was necessary to make a 
lot of racket and so frighten the baby into 
crying, or otherwise it would die. They 
did believe that the least bit of wind 
would be detrimental to the baby’s health, 
and hence when he was brought to Church 
for baptism the little one was well covered 
from head to foot. And the mother was 
not allowed to leave the house for at least 
one month, and her diet consisted almost 
solely of chicken and eggs. 

Then, when the month was over the 
baby was taken to the grandmother’s 
home which was not too far away. Possi- 
bly that old lady, being a pagan, may have 
taken a little ink when no one was looking 
and put it on the roof of the baby’s mouth, 
for that would insure that the child would 
be a great scholar in years to come. When 
little Thomas was just one hundred days 
old there was another celebration. A tiny 
bit of meat or fish was given him to eat. 
This is called the ceremony of “opening 
the mouth.” On that day, also, the baby’s 
hair was cut and the head shaved. 


FTER that I did not see the little one 

for quite along time. When he was 

a year old he must have received, according 
to Chinese custom, his first pair of shoes. 
Had he been born of pagan parents they 
would probably on this day have put some 
books, pencils, carpenter tools and hair- 
clippers on a table and then let the baby 
pick out something from this assortment. 
His choice would indicate his future career. 
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He would be a teacher if he took a book, 
a barber if he picked the hair-clippers, a 
tailor if he took the scissors or some cloth. 
Of course some folks are wise! If they 
don’t want their boy to grow up to be a 
shoemaker they won’t put a last on the 
table. But if they want him to be a 
merchant, the abacus, which is used in 
every shop for reckoning, is put within 
easiest reach of the child. 

As I said, I did not see little Thomas 
after he was about a month old, for I then 
left Shenchow and went to Yungshun for a 
long time. However, what I know about 
him and his parents does not end here, 
for the story has a sequence. 

Three years after the celebration of 
T’ang Thomas’ birth, I was transferred to 
Liulincha. T’ang Joseph’s parents live 
here, and he and his wife and little Thomas 
came to visit them. How well the “little 
fat one,” so they nick-named the boy, 
looked. What a bright little chap! How 
pleasing a disposition! Full of life and fun. 
And how his parents loved him. You 
would have to travel far to find more 
doting parents. They gave him everything 
they could and they would deny him 
nothing. For then the whole world re- 
volved around little Tommy, and he was 
the center of it. 

A few days ago the boy got sick. A 
Chinese doctor was called. They had first 
to give the doctor a meal, and then he 
had to smoke some opium. After that he 
condescended to look at the baby and 
pompously announced his verdict, which 
everybody knew already. “Nothing seri- 
ous,” said the so-called medical man, 
“just a case of the measles.” The next 
day, however, though neither the doctor 
nor any of the Chinese seemed to know it, 
pneumonia had set in. Instead of the 
fresh air so badly needed, the doctor or- 
dered doors and windows all closed, and, 
instead of leaving the child in bed, visiting 
women were constantly picking him up. I 
told the father of the child’s need for fresh 
air, but I told him privately and impressed 


on him the fact that he could do as he 
pleased in the matter. Had I insisted on 
him opening doors and windows, and had the 
baby’s death followed, doctor and all would 
in one accord have laid the blame on me. 
After Tommy had been sick about three 
days, and was getting worse, I read the 
prayers of Holy Church for sick children 
over him. In the morning the father had 
a Mass offered for him. In the afternoon 
all the Christians in the Mission said the 
Rosary for him. Early in the evening the 
child seemed somewhat better. The doctor 
went home, and the parents were much 
relieved. We hoped for the best. 


RETIRED about ten o’clock, but hap- 

pened to be still awake when, an hour 
later, someone knocked violently at my 
door, at the same time calling: “Father, 
Father, please come quickly. Little 
Thomas’ sickness is very dangerous.” It 
was Joseph calling me. I jumped out of 
bed and dressed as quickly as possible. 
In the meanwhile the boy’s father knelt 
at my bed and prayed. We ran to the 
house. One glance was sufficient to show 
me that Thomas was beyond all earthly 
help, that the end was very near. 

Never shall I forget the scene. One 
woman was holding the child in her arms, 
two others were rubbing its pulses, and a 
fourth kept shouting the child’s name in 
its ears. Amidst the sobs of the mother 
and the wails of the grandmother came the 
constant prayers of others: “Hail Mary, 
Hail Mary,” over and over again. Not a 
Catholic in that room, and there were at 
least eight or ten persons present, but 
prayed with-all heart and soul, whilst the 
pagan grandmother vowed that if the boy’s 
life were spared she would join the Church. 
The father knelt with arms reaching to- 
wards heaven, pleading, pleading: “Holy 
Mary, Holy Mother of God!” And 
Frances, his wife, between her sobs kept 
repeating, Tien Tsu, Tien Tsu (God! God!). 

A minute or two more and I knew all 
would be over. So I called Joseph aside 


THEY WERE DELIGHTED WHEN THE MISSIONARY IN 


and told him: “Joseph, you are a Chris- 
tian. You know that if God calls your 
baby to heaven it is His Holy Will. Be 
resigned, Joseph. Your cross, I know, is 
a very heavy one. But now let those 
around you, your family, the pagans, see 
what it means to be a Catholic.” 

Scarcely had I finished when a cry of 
agony broke forth. Joseph’s first-born 
son, Thomas, was dead. Then it was that 
I witnessed such an example of faith as I 
do not expect ever to see again. Joseph 
turned to those about him and told them 
not to weep, not to mourn. “Why should 
we cry?” he asked. “ My heart is at peace, 
for God has called my boy and he is in 
heaven. God gave him, God took him, 
His Will be done. Jesus suffered for us 
and now we must suffer for Him.” And 
to impress the fact upon his mind Joseph 
kept on repeating, “God’s Will, God’s 
Providence.” . 

There was nothing more that I could do. 
I tried my best to console the relatives 
and then left for the Mission. It was 
pitch dark, I had no light and Joseph him- 
self insisted on taking me back to. the 
Mission. On the way he remarked that 
this was the most sorrowful day of his life, 
but that his greatest consolation was the 
thought of Christ and His sufferings. 

All the Christians in the town of Liu- 
lincha gathered at Joseph’s house the 
following morning. We recited the Rosary, 
not for the little one who needed not our 
prayers, but for the sorrowing parents who 
did. It was expected of the father himself 
to place his boy in the coffin, but he told 
me: “Father, I can’t do it.” So, under 
some pretext or other, I sent him to a 
different room for.a few minutes and, 
whilst he was gone, did it for him. 

Instead of going to the funeral I sug- 
gested to Joseph that it would be better 
for him to stay at home, look after his 
wife and mother, and see that no super- 
stitions were practised. In the afternoon 
he and his wife went by themselves to the 
newly-dug little grave on the hilltop just 
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outside Liulincha for a last look at the 
coffin which held their lost hopes, their 
first-born son. On the way back they 
stopped at the Mission, thanked the 
priest for what he had done for them, and 
knelt for his blessing. This morning they 
returned to Shenchow. 

Thank God for His gift in calling me to 


China! Thank God for His grace in per- 
mitting me to be a witness to the faith 
that is Joseph’s and Frances’. I do not 
know whether I shall be present at many 
more death-bed scenes. But this I do 
know, that such sincere faith, such a real 
Catholic spirit and outlook on life, such 
a practical devotion to Christ as I have 


witnessed these two days, are to me proof 
abundant that with Christians such as 
Joseph and Frances and their wonderful 
example, a glorious future stretches ahead 
for the Passionist Missions in China. May 
little Thomas and his fellow angels plead 
our cause, which is the cause of Christ, 
before God’s throne. 





| Reach My New 


i HOSE who have trailed along with me 
in spirit as St. Jude helped me on the first 


lap of my journey to my new Mission, will 
be interested in reading of how I finished 
the trip. I believe it will help our friends 
realize a little of what is involved in the 
way of travel when one of us writes the 


brief line, “I went to another Mission.” 
The light and sunshine pouring into my 
room in the Wangtsun Mission woke me 
early. How delightful, after the hardships 
of yesterday’s travel, to stretch my aching 
limbs and know that I was to enjoy a full 
day’s rest. I looked out on a sky flecked 
with fleecy clouds, drank in the sweet, 
invigorating mountain air and listened 
to the morning melodies of countless birds. 
My day-dreaming was rudely shattered 
by the sound of familiar voices. I could 
hear my carriers arriving and calling out 
for someone to open the door. Where are 
the Fathers and the servants? Oh, yes, 
in the Church, for I can hear the chant of 


By Timothy McDermott, C.P. 


the Christians who are assisting at Mass. 
I dragged myself from bed: “Hello, down 
there! You have walked quickly; you 
have come early, eh! Well, be quiet for a 
few moments and I’ll be down to open the 
door.” A dash of cold water on my face— 
it is good to be alive today, I feel—and I 
go down to see the men who helped so 
splendidly on a trip I shall never forget. 

Of course I must hear why they did not 
arrive last night. They tell how they tried 
manfully; how they had to strip and form 
a chain across one of the streams, passing 
the luggage from one to another over their 
heads. “Fine! Fine!” I say in all sin- 
cerity. “You have done nobly.” I pay 
them for their labor and add a little for 
“tea money.” A note is hastily written for 
them to bear to the Shenchow Mission with 
word of my safe arrival. They will travel 
by boat, shooting the rapids, and will reach 
Shenchow in a day. 

I find Fathers Gregory and Michael have 
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Mission 


finished their MassessoI go to the chapel to 
prepare for and to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
that I promised in honor of the good Saint 
Jude. Even an old sinner like myself finds 
it sweet to pray on such a glorious morn- 
ing. Mass over, I tell the dear Lord how 
very grateful I am for His many signal 
graces in the past two days. I confess a 
very sharp appetite makes me shorten my 
formal thanksgiving but I shall be singing 
a song in my heart all day. The Lord 
understands what I have been through in 
forty-eight hours. 


FTER breakfast we walk through the 
compound and along the outskirts of 
the town. The whole world is washed 
clean and pure. Never did sun sparkle so 
brightly on water torrent as today; never 
did air seem sweeter; never did the hills 
appear so fresh and green. Surely the first 
sun that shone o’er Eden must have lighted 
a scene like this! I am searching my mem- 
ory to place the note of familiarity that 
struggles for recognition. Ah, I have it! 
Kyoto, that beautiful garden spot of 
Japan. I remember well another such 
beautiful day of brilliant sunlight; sweet 
perfume-laden spring breezes, sweeping o’er 
mountain tops and running streams. It 
was such a day as this, and Kyoto such a 
place as this, when we arrived there from 
Yokohama after two days of heavy rain. 

Father Linus was enamoured of the 
beauty of Kyoto. He expressed the wish 
that he might be allowed to do mission 
work right there. My thoughts go back to 
his remark now and I breathe the prayer 
that he may soon be fully recovered from 
his sickness. I voiced the hope that one 
day he might be given the privilege of 
working and living in such another beauti- 
ful Kyoto here in China, Kingstown or 
Wangtsun, at present Father Basil’s Mis- 
sion. 

Strange! Even the names of the two 
places have something in common. Kyoto, 
in Chinese characters means Capitol. For 
long it was the residence of the Shoguns 
and the Emperor of Japan. There it is to- 
day that the Emperor is still crowned. 
“Imperial City” it was and stillis. Wang- 
tsun, literally translated, is ‘ Emperor- 
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Town,” “City of the Emperor” or “Im- 
perial City.” So, even the names would 
indicate that the two places have some- 
thing in common. 


OST of the day I spent reclining on 
the upper balcony of the house, 
which Father Basil has so thoughtfully pro- 
vided, breathing in invigorating air and 
drinking in the beautiful views afforded on 
all sides. Truly, this is the most beautiful 
spot I have seen in Hunan, in all China, for 
that matter. Often throughout the day I 
voiced my gratitude to the dear Lord for His 
goodness and begged that, as the sun had 
made my first day in the North so pleasant 
and memorable, so also the Son of Justice 
and of Love would smile upon my work for 
souls in‘this new district. May the dear 
Lord, gazing on the Mission of Yungshun, 
know a joy and a complacence in that 
contemplation, infinitely surpassing the 
joy that was mine in viewing the material 
beauties of this Town of the King. 

At two-thirty the next morning Father 
Michael and I were up preparing to say 
Mass. Over the altar was a large print of 
Our Lady of Holy Hope. Again I felt as if 
it were another omen and I unconsciously 
put all the fervor of my heart into that 
Mass that the Mother of Holy Hope 
might bless my work in the district of 
Yungshun, whither I was bound that day. 

I assisted at Father Gregory’s Mass, as 
he too was leaving at the same time as us 
on his return trip to Paotsing. I was indeed 
most grateful to Father Gregory and to 
Father Michael for the difficulties they put 
themselves to in order to be on hand in 
Wangtsun for my arrival. There is not 
much opportunity to practise inter-sacer- 
dotal social niceties in this district, due to 
the press of work and the scarcity of 
priests. I believe this was the first time 
Father Gregory was able to leave his 
mission in Paotsing since last September 
when he travelled to Yungshun to make 
his Annual retreat. Truly, we need a 
prayer to the Lord of the Harvest, that 
He will send laborers into His vineyard. 

We three sat down to breakfast, three 
guests in Father Basil’s mission. He was 
absent on a work of charity, taking care of 
Yungshun until I should arrive. 

Just before dawn Father Michael and I 
started out for Yungshun. We had been 
travelling hardly a half hour when it began 
to rain. It seems the Lord had destined 
this trip of mine to be made while the 
heavens wept. But far from taking a pessi- 
mistic view of the matter I preferred to 
look on the much-needed rains as a mark of 
God’s blessing going before me. I dared 
hope that the Lord would invisibly rain 
down His grace on these new people of 
mine as He was visibly raining down the 
promise of a plentiful harvest on their yet 
unplanted rice fields. 

On leaving the mission I had donned my 
borrowed rain-coat, for an early start after 
very little sleep is usually a blood-chilling 
affair. So I was prepared, after a sort, for 
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the rain. But what of Father Michael, 
who had come unprepared? In a short 
time he was quite soaked. We stopped at a 
house to see if we could buy a rain hat or a 
palm-bark rain cape, such as the farmers 
use. Nothing was to be had and Father 
was beginning to be very uncomfortable. 


E pushed on at a fast walk, as we 

dared not trot or gallop due to the 
slippery and uneven surface of the stone 
road. At a little village further on we man- 
aged to buy a rain hat for eight hundred cash 
and a sheet of oiled paper for another two 
hundred cash. With the paper fastened on 
his shoulders as a protection from the rain, 
and with the hat, about two feet in diame- 
ter, to keep a bit of the water off his body, 
Father Michael was outfitted in the best 
waterproofs that Hunan could offer. We 
kept moving, in the hope that neither the 
mules nor ourselves would catch cold. 
There was another reason for haste. Half- 
way to Yungshun there was a river to be 
crossed by ferry. If swollen by heavy 
rains it would be impassable and we would 
have to camp on the road for the night or 
longer. Father Michael figured it would 
take from four to six hours for the rain to 
bring the river to flood height. 

Winding in and out through the valleys, 
up and down hills, and gradually mounting 
higher and higher in the mountains we went 
through a district of rugged splendor. The 
heavy rain did much to mar my apprecia- 
tion of the scenic beauty of the trip. From 
time to time Father Michael pointed out 
various rendezvous of bandits who have 
recently become active again along this 
road. That bit of information did not serve 
to whet my appetite for the beautiful 
vistas that were successively presenting 
themselves. It did serve to evoke a more 
concentrated attention on some features of 
the terrain, not with an eye to beauty but 
with the motive of being prepared for any 
untoward emergency that might develop 





around any bend of the road or out- 
cropping boulder. 

Arriving at the long, steep descent to the 
river, we found it advisable to dismount 
and lead tue mules. Fearing a rise in the 
river, our descent was rather impetuous, 
to the apparent annoyance of Nancy and 
Dolly, who would have much preferred a 
more leisurely pace that they might graze 
as they went. It was a relief on arriving 
at the river to find that, while it was 
swollen, we would have no difficulty in 
crossing. For some reason or other, per- 
haps because of the memory of some past 
mishap at this point, Nancy showed her 
first evidence of mulishness. She refused 
to go aboard the ferry. After a little coax- 
ing and the loss of precious minutes, she 
finally acquiesced. Perhaps, after all, she 
was just stalling for time, knowing from 
experience the stiff climb that awaited her 
on the other side of the stream. Now that 
I have made it methinks I would have 
tarried a bit at the river bank myself, if 
there were no urgent motive to push ahead. 

We walked up a good bit of the steep 
ascent in an endeavor to dry out and 
restore circulation. When I went to mount 
Dolly she tried to stage another runaway, 
carrying me for some distance on her neck 
before I could stop and mount her proper- 
ly. I must admit to a bit of vindictiveness 
after that, for I promised friend Dolly she 
would carry me up the rest of that hill 
if it took all summer to doit. Witha 
pause now and then to get her wind, 
she made very good time, though it was a 
long, stiff pull. 


OME miles further on we encountered 
another long arduous climb. This was, 
however, the last range of hills between us 
and -Yungshun, the range which surrounds 
the valley in which is situated my new 
home. With this thought in mind (and I 
believe the mules were sensible of the fact, 
too) we tackled it with real gusto. Half- 
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way up whom should I meet coming down 
but the same Wangtsun gardener whom I 
had met two days previously at the be- 
ginning of the last weary lap into Wang- 
tsun. On inquiry from him and through 
the grudging admissions of Father Michael, 
I now learned that this same gardener had 
left Wangtsun on the night of my arrival, 
taking news of our coming to Father Basil 
in Yungshun. The lad was now returning 
home to his usual occupation, which my 
coming had interrupted for a few days. 


RX \CHING the top of this mountain we 
had a rough winding ride along a 
plateau, seeking the gully through which we 
were to obtain our first glimpse of Yungshun. 
The thought then flashed across my mind 
that this was May 12, 1932. It was on 
May 13, 1922, and just such a day as this, 
that I was winding through hills like these 
far to the south, awaiting with expectant 
heart my first glimpse of Yuanchow, the 
place I shall always look upon as home in 
China. Naturally, then, with the tenth 
anniversary of that memorable day so close 
at hand, the recollection of the happy years 
spent in Yuanchow flooded back, filling my 
mind and heart. Yes, I confess it, there 
came a lump in my throat and a vagrant 
tear to my eye. 

Truly, they were good years. God had 
been prodigal in His blessings upon my 
imperfect endeavors, for as the years sped 
by my heart became deeply attached to 
those old people of mine to whom I came 
that day a timid, youthful stranger. It was 
just such a day as this in our dear Mother 
Mary’s month, ten years ago that I 


tramped along, awaiting my first glimpse 
of the Valley that was to be my home in 
Yuanchow. It was reputed to be a difficult 


mission. Many and gruesome had been the 
stories that came out of Yuanchow in those 
days of famine, plague, starvation and 
cannibalism. And now the setting is the 
same; the time almost the same to the day, 
ten years later; the prospects are much the 
same. 

It is a strange people I am going to once 
again, myself a stranger. Nor are the re- 
ports that have come to me of the place 
the most optimistic. Will history repeat 
itself? Will God so arrange things here 
as He did ten years ago in Yuanchow? 
Will God’s grace triumph in Yungshun as 
it did in Yuanchow?’ Will my heart become 
attached to these new people as it did to 
the old? Please, God, grant that it be so. 

Thus with expectant heart am I urging 
my mule, all unconsciously on my part, to 
that gap in the hills. I am promised a sight 
worth seeing if the weather and atmosphere 
are propitious. Then I was relaxed; but 
today my heart is growing tense; I am 
coming close to my own people. Their 
spiritual welfare is my concern, my imme- 
diate concern after my own spiritual wel- 
fare. In fact, my own spiritual welfare is 
to be wrapped up in theirs. They are going 
to be the better or the worse for my coming 
this day. I, too, am going to be better or 
worse for this coming. Which is it to be, 
dear God? These are the thoughts that 
have tensed my heart, and it is this tension 
that has me gripping the saddle and push- 
ing Dolly to her best efforts. 

There comes an interruption to my 
thoughts. I am called back to earth. My 
strained vision which has been projecting 
itself ahead to the gap is brought back to 


the more immediate vicinity. Two or three . 


of the boys from Yungshun have come out 
to meet us, bringing coffee and sandwiches. 
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We had been planning on getting to Yung- 
shun as soon as possible, due to the wetting 
we had received, but now, that there is hot 
coffee at hand and some sandwiches, we 
decide to stop and have a lunch. 

After a few minutes’ rest we started on 
the last lap of the journey. Soon we were 
at the gap; then through it and, lo! Yung- 
shun. The sun had come out very oppor- 
tunely. Thousands of feet below us lay the 
valley; far to the left we could make out 
the Mission Church; to the right was the 
rest of the town and as far up the valley 
as we could see, rice fields, poppy fields 
and, here and there, a house. Back of the 
town was range upon range of mountains, 
each one higher than the other, their tops 
thrown into relief and crowned by heavy 
grey rain clouds. We stood and gazed long 
on the far-flung panorama. But one would 
have to be an artist to describe that mar- 
velous view. 


E could have spent hours drinking it 

in but our aesthetic senses were a bit 
dulled by our weariness and our wet cloth- 
ing. Father Michael pointed out the various 
landmarks and indicated the general loca- 
tion of the various stations of the Yungshun 
Mission. Then we proceeded to walk down 
the long, winding road that takes one into 
the valley. At a very brisk walk it took us 
a solid hour to descend. A half hour’s 
further ride brought us into the mission 
compound. Father Basil was at the door 
just setting out to meet us. 

My first care, after greeting Father 
Basil, was to go over to the church to 
thank the dear Lord for the many graces 
he bestowed on me en route and to ask the 
blessing of the Sacred Heart on myself 
and my work in this new portion of His 
vineyard that has been assigned to me. 
Mayhap sometime we shall find an odd 
moment to tell of our first impressions of 
Yungshun. 

For the present I am bringing this ac- 
count to a close with an earnest request 
that you, in your charity, will ask the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus to bless even more 
fruitfully this new Mission of Yungshun 
than He did a decade ago my Mission of 
Yuanchow; to the end that these my new 
people may become as near and dear to me 
and through me to the Heart of God as did 
my old people of the south. As I have re- 
marked before, I attribute my safe arrival 
here in great part to the intercession of 
Saint Jude. He brought me here and I am 
going to remind him continually of the 
obligation he has thus incurred to lend his 
constant assistance to me in making my 
work here successful. 

Of course the Mission and its work will 
be specially consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart and our watchword and the prayer 
most frequently on my lips will be, “Er 
Kouo ling ke yu Yungshun”—“ Thy King- 
dom come in Yungshun, O Sacred Heart.” 
Won’t you, too, join me in thus praying for 
these souls for whom the Saviour gave the 
last drop of His Precious Blood? 
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EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest-taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 





GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF OCTOBER 


re eer en ee 16 
a 21,132 
Holy Communions................---- 15,750 
Views to B. Sacrament... . ...........00000 48,453 
Spiritual Communions................. 74,949 
Benediction Services...............+-- ,183 
Sacrifices, Sufferings...............+.--. 59,870 
Stations of the Cross. eye 12,887 
Visits to the Crucifix. ................. 48,478 
Beads of the Five Wounds............. 22,377 
Offerings of PP. Blood................. 183,890 
EE EOE. 5 is 3.6.00 0a ceeeeweses 35,395 
PE Geek k irk ckwisanaweseens 37,023 
Beads of the Seven Dolors............. 6,309 
BsMculntory PLagvers..........cecececeses 1,877,082 
Hours of Study, Reading.............. 30, 

ee Sr rere 49,336 
Acts of Kindness, Charity.............. 29,029 
SS rere 39,322 
Prayers, Devotions...................-. 390,974 
Hours of Silence.................005-- 28,962 
Warsoms WORKS... . 2. ccscccccccccee. G7,GB8 
SE I. fake asaceeedbeedswnheos 166 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. Her 
“cause” has been introduced and we hope 
soon to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE SiGn, Union City, New Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) Rh oh Oh oh 
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DANIEL S. DONAHUE 


JOHN IRVIN LAUTZ 


OHANNA FEINDT 





MRS. J. SCHEUER MICHAEL P. O'TOOLE LIZABETH DOLAN 
ie llonng name SERESRSERRGT MES OAR ihe UAE Sogn 
deceased relatives and MELE AE BGOLE. Mi bs MARINO ERANCES WOLBER 
relatives a ‘4 
4 , decease ” . OHN M cCREA MICHAEL OS: RYAN LLEN J. HEALE 
friends of our subscribers: LLEN D. DWYER MARY E. ETER McCABE 
CATHERINE E. SULLIVAN SAMUEL HARVEY AMES GREEN 
JOHN HOWARD NELL CG. LARIMER JOHN B. SHEEHY 

Sav. CASEAR. 3. CAMILL DWARD CUSHING MARY GC. MINNICK ANNIE MADDEN 
SR. THERESITA, YUNKER MRS. L. ANDERSON AMES F. BURKE ELLEN GEARY 

SR. MARY ROSE, O.SF. GEORGE REIF OSE 3 O'BRIEN PATRICK MURRAY 
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AMES McGARRY THOMAS O'CONNOR FELIX TOMATT HUGH MULLIGAN 

OSE A. HOBAN MISS A. Peau DOROTHY E PICKERING 
FERGUS KENNEDY PATRICK DRUMM ‘ BARBARA LUTZ 

MARY CECILIA SHAY REBECCA BAGH ESTON OHN X. LUTZ 
ROSE SERRAVI KATHRYN ANDRE GAUV- OGER E. SAUNDERS 

HN J. COUGHLIN REAU NORA C. BROSNAN 

PETER GHE KATHERINE KENNY ELIZABETH M. HAYDEN AY thélp conte and the 

McGONIGLE, PATRICK DUNNE ANNA CARR é 

BRIDGET. M, McHALE HARRY A. DOYLE MR. SCHAUF souls of all the faith- 
MRS. J. § FRANCES. E LEAHY AUGUST THIE a 2 ‘ 
OHN MURKAY NELEN ANNA LEMMER MARY ELLEN Sone a oo & 
AUGUST An MARGARET MORROW RTHA BENNETT mercy of God rest in peace. 
MRS. T. J. DONAHUE OSCAR D. LAVERY DANIEL J. MORIARTY Amen. 
























Who Will Die Tonight?— 


; "Trovsanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. ‘Tomorrowmaybetoolate. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum Of ........... 0. ccc cece cee n ene eeeeeeees 


De ch Kaen ahaa ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................... months 
after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this............... day of 
ihcbpehe oweard edlaire »19 
ER a. a Ramatt dncdenacn eyes cennes SND anaes nn anakes cits sua 
SE IL ELE OOTP CLE ER rs thre kadatonkadey atts 





























| GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 





ss} into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Ciry, N. J. 








Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 





























FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


=| 3 SUGGESTIONS = 








MISSION 
NEEDS 


v 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


v 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 


v 





Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
: cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
pehebadeenséesedyesdeuseneneses {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 











YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 


























Where Put Your Money? 


GET A 
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What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


¢ * ¢ 


What does this Contract consist 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


S ¢ ¢ 


What is the amount paid to the An- 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard or 
in? spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities ? 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by An- 


nuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no 
market value. 
* + = 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 

° . ° 

What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 


ee 8 ® 





nuitant? 





on 
The sum ranges from six to nine 
per cent interest on the amount of the gift given. 
- o . 
What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


¢ e ¢ 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


¢ ¢ . 
When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 
+ ¢ ¢ 
If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


+ + ° 
What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 
a 
Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 





What are its purposes? 

Its purposes, for which it uses 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the education of youn 
men for the priesthood, and the spread of the Fait 
through home and foreign missions. 


* ¢ ¢ 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENcE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YieEtp: The rate of interest is the highest 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 


lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Sreapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CausE oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildin 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, se 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, par- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 








